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ARTICLE  I. 

THE  DIVINE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  RELIGION  OF 
THE  BIBLE; 

OR, 

How  A  Layman  thought  out  his  Evidences. 

HY  THE  HON.  JAMES  MONROE,  LL.D. 

When  still  a  student  in  Oberlin  College,  I  read,  for  the 
first  time  and  with  enthusiasm.  Lord  Macaulay’s  brilliant  and 
instructive  essay  upon  John  Dryden.  I  was  specially  im¬ 
pressed  with  one  thought — a  thought  then  new  to  me  and 
probably  much  less  familiar  to  readers  generally  than  it  now 
is.  I  quote  several  sentences  which,  though  not  wholly  con¬ 
secutive,  furnish  a  fairly  clear  presentation  of  his  theory.  In 
speaking  of  those  who  have  made  notable  contributions  to 
the  progress  of  society,  the  distinguished  writer  says: — 
“Those  who  have  read  history  with  discrimination  know 
the  fallacy  of  those  panegyrics  and  invectives  which  represent 
individuals  as  effecting  great  moral  and  intellectual  revolu¬ 
tions,  subverting  established  systems  and  imprinting  a  new 
character  on  their  age.  The  difference  between  one  man  and 
another  is  by  no  means  so  great  as  the  superstitious  crowd 
supposes.  .  .  .  For,  in  fact,  it  is  the  age  that  forms  the  man, 
not  the  man  that  forms  the  age.  Great  minds  do  indeed  re¬ 
act  upon  the  society  which  has  made  them  what  they  are,  but 
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they  only  pay  with  interest  what  they  have  received.  ...  It 
was  long  disputed  whether  the  honor  of  inventing  the  method 
of  Fluxions  belonged  to  Newton  or  to  Leibnitz.  It  is  now 
generally  allowed  that  these  great  men  made  the  same  dis¬ 
covery  at  the  same  time.  Mathematical  science,  indeed,  had 
then  reached  such  a  point  that,  if  neither  of  them  had  ever 
existed,  the  principle  must  inevitably  have  occurred  to  some 
one  within  a  few  years.  .  .  .  We  are  inclined  to  think  that, 
with  respect  to  every  great  addition  which  has  been  made  to 
the  stock  of  human  knowledge,  the  case  has  been  similar;  that, 
without  Copernicus,  we  should  have  been  Copernicans;  that, 
without  Columbus,  America  would  have  been  discovered; 
that,  without  Locke,  we  should  have  possessed  a  just  theory 
of  human  ideas.  Society  has  indeed  its  great  men  and  its 
little  men,  as  the  earth  has  its  mountains  and  its  valleys. 
But  the  inc(iualities  of  intellect,  like  the  inequalities  of  the 
surface  of  our  globe,  bear  so  small  a  proportion  to  the  mass, 
that,  in  calculating  its  great  revolutions,  they  may  be  safely 
neglected.  The  sun  illuminates  the  hills  while  it  is  still  be¬ 
low  the  horizon;  and  truth  is  discovered  by  the  highest  minds 
a  little  before  it  becomes  manifest  to  the  multitude.  This  is 
the  extent  of  their  superiority.  They  are  the  first  to  catch 
and  reflect  a  light  which,  without  their  assistance,  must,  in  a 
short  time,  be  visible  to  those  who  now  lie  far  beneath  them.” 

I. 

So  far  Lord  Macaulay.  Putting  now  his  thought  into  a 
form  which  is  better  suited  to  my  present  purpose,  I  would 
say  that  every  production  of  the  human  intellect  is  a  natural 
outgrowth  of  that  age  in  which  it  is  given  to  the  world.  I 
would  not  include  in  this  proposition  self-evident  truths — the 
axioms  of  mathematics,  the  postulates  of  ethics,  and  the  in¬ 
tuitions  of  psychology.  These  are  the  property  of  the  human 
mind  as  such;  they  belong  alike  to  every  age,  and  are  ac¬ 
cepted  by  every  human  being  as  soon  as  they  are  understood. 
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I  refer  rather  to  every  thing  which  is  the  result  of  a  process  of 
reasoning — to  all  intellectual  and  moral  systems — to  every 
thing  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  thought  out  or  elabo¬ 
rated  by  the  human  mind.  Great  moral  and  intellectual  rev¬ 
olutions,  great  discoveries  in  science,  great  inventions,  have 
been  achieved  not  because  some  one  man  has  lived,  but  be¬ 
cause  the  whole  advanced  thought  of  the  age  was  close  upon 
and  was  soon  to  reach  these  stages  of  progress.  This  doc¬ 
trine  in  regard  to  the  productions  of  the  intellect  is  in  itself 
so  reasonable,  and  is  so  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  history,  that  I  am  not  without  hope  that  my  readers 
are  already  disposed  to  accept  it.  l^ut  it  may  add  to  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  with  which  they  will  follow  my  argument,  if  the  doc¬ 
trine  should  be  somewhat  further  expanded,  and  be  more 
fully  illustrated. 

It  is  safe  to  assert  that  the  child  does  not  more  obviously 
exhibit  the  lineaments  of  the  parent  than  does  every  effort  of 
the  intellect  the  marks  of  its  own  age.  The  most  original 
discoveries  in  science,  the  profoundest  speculations  in  philoso¬ 
phy,  are  no  exceptions  to  this  rule.  A  thorough  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  history  of  these,  even,  will  reveal  the  workings 
of  antecedent  influences  to  which  they  stand  in  the  relation 
of  effect  to  cause.  There  is  nothing  mysterious,  nothing  an¬ 
omalous  in  such  productions.  Given,  a  perfect  acquaintance 
with  all  the  tendencies  of  an  age,  and  the  characteristics  of 
the  most  original  work  of  that  age  are  readily  accounted  for. 
You  see  why,  in  accordance  with  the  known  laws  of  mind, 
that  very  result  should  be  reached,  and  no  other.  It  is  the 
natural  expression  of  the  cultivated  heart  and  intellect  of  its 
time.  In  accounting  for  the  fact  that  a  great  reform  in  re¬ 
ligion  or  philosophy  was  begun  in  a  certain  century,  it  does 
not  help  us  much  to  be  told  that  a  man  by  the  name  of  Lu¬ 
ther  or  Bacon  lived  in  that  century.  The  presence  of  such  a 
man  will  doubtless  somewhat  hasten,  but  his  absence  cannot 
long  retard  the  fulfillment  of  the  age’s  mission.  Nature  has 
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too  many  children  to  be  thwarted  in  her  plans  by  the  loss  of 
one  or  many  of  them.  If  the  queen  bee  die,  the  labors  of 
the  hive  may  be,  for  a  short  time,  delayed,  but  her  place  is 
soon  filled  by  another.  The  forest  of  coral  would  continue 
to  rise  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  though  the  bulkiest  zo¬ 
ophyte  whose  secretions  might  be  added  to  the  pile,  should 
be  struck  from  existence.  We  sometimes  speak  of  original 
men  as  being  centuries  in  advance  of  their  age;  but  this  is  a 
scarcely  pardonable  hyperbole.  The  most  original  man  is 
only  a  little  in  advance  of  the  cultivated  and  far-seeing  minds 
of  his  age.  He  is  only  the  interpreter  of  the  signs  of  the 
times.  He  only  gives  men  a  name  for  the  work  which  they 
themselves  have  commenced,  but  which  they  do  not  as  yet 
fully  comprehend.  His  highest  boast  must  be  that  he  stands 
a  little  in  advance  of  the  onward  march  of  his  generation. 
He  may  be  in  the  vanguard  of  the  great  army  which  is  mov¬ 
ing  on  to  take  possession  of  some  promised  land.  He  may 
occupy  a  point  of  observation  higher  than  that  of  ordinary 
minds,  where  his  eye  can  sweep  a  wider  horizon  than  theirs. 
From  the  top  of  Pisgah,  as  Macaulay,  quoting  the  poet  Cow¬ 
ley,  has  said  of  Bacon,  he  maytilready  behold  goodly  mount¬ 
ains  waving  with  cedars,  and  lands  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey.  But  even  this  point  will  soon  be  left  far  in  the  rear  by 
the  multitudes  which  are  now  behind  him;  and  should  he 
perish  by  the  way,  the  eager  host  will  soon  sweep  over  his 
grave,  without  a  pause,  under  the  conduct  of  some  other 
leader,  to  enter  upon  their  expected  rest.  It  is  true,  as  we 
have  already  been  told,  that  not  only  does  the  age  act  upon 
original  men,  but  original  men  react  upon  their  age.  But  here 
action  and  reaction  are  not  equal.  The  very  power  with 
which  a  great  man  moulds  his  age  is  a  power  for  which  he  is 
indebted  to  the  age.  Nor  is  this  anything  more  than  what  we 
might  reasonably  expect.  The  most  original  man  is  himself  a 
product  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives.  He  is  the  son  of  par¬ 
ents  belonging  to  that  age,  and  from  that  age  has  received 
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his  moral  and  intellectual  training.  It  is  the  age  which  pro¬ 
duces  the  workman — it  is  the  age  which  furnishes  the  materi¬ 
als.  Is  it  then  surprising  that  the  fabric  also,  when  reared, 
should  afford  manifest  indications  of  belonging  to  the  age.^ 
Attention  is  now  invited  to  further  illustrations  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple.  Let  us  begin  with  the  acknowledged  prince  of  modern 
philosophy.  Among  the  great  men  of  the  earth,  perhaps  not 
one  has  more  generally  received,  or  more  really  merited,  the 
praise  of  originality  than  Lord  Bacon.  He  did  a  grand  work, 
and  has  secured  a  deathless  fame.  And  yet  we  have  only 
to  read  what  is  said  of  him  by  Lord  Macaulay,  in  his  essay 
upon  that  philosopher,  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  several  of 
the  following  historical  points,  and  by  other  admirers  of  his 
genius,  to  discover  that  his  work  was  only  the  natural  out¬ 
growth  of  his  time.  The  task  which  Bacon  proposed  to  him¬ 
self  was  a  complete  revolution  in  the  methods  and  ends  of 
scientific  inquiry.  To  accomplish  this  two  things  were  neces¬ 
sary:  first,  to  subvert  the  authority  of  Aristotle  and  the 
schoolmen;  and  second,  to  substitute  something  better  in  its 
place — to  supplant  the  useless  dialectics  of  the  schools  with 
a  philosophy  whose  end  should  be  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  human  race.  For  the  overthrow  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Aristotle,  the  way  had  long  been  preparing.  As 
early  as  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Platonists  of  Florence,  un¬ 
der  the  patronage  of  the  Medici,  had  convinced  the  learned 
world  that  a  man  might  denounce  Aristotle  without  being 
struck  by  lightning  or  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake.  But  to 
the  religious  discussions  of  the  succeeding  age,  are  we  mainly 
indebted  for  the  emancipation  of  the  human  intellect.  The 
torch  which  has  thrown  so  broad  and  clear  a  light  upon  the 
fields  of  modern  inquiry  was  kindled  at  the  fire  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation.  At  the  outset,  Luther  saw  the  Peripatetic  philoso¬ 
phy  confronting  him,  with  threatening  aspect,  in  the  very 
pathway  of  reform.  But  he  was  not  the  man  to  be  daunted 
by  such  a  foe.  No  sooner  did  he  discover  his  antagonist  than 
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his  strong  Saxon  arm  was  gathered  up  for  a  blow.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  say  which  Luther  loved  best,  the  Pope  or  the 
Stagirite.  He  boldly  avowed  that  no  follower  of  Aristotle 
could  be  a  Christian.  He  pronounced  the  frivolous  refine¬ 
ments  of  the  schoolmen  to  be  alike  ludicrous  and  wicked. 
These  sentiments  were  echoed  by  all  the  other  leading  re¬ 
formers.  The  opposition  to  Aristotle  became  more  and  more 
deeply  rooted.  In  France  during  the  turbulent  reign  of  Charles 
IX.,  the  learned  Ramus  combated  the  old  philosophy  with  a 
courage  and  earnestness  that  cost  him  his  life.  Iwen  in  the 
Roman  church,  where  he  had  been  strongly  intrenched,  Aris¬ 
totle  was  falling  into  disrepute.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  could  not  have  been  very  difficult  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
for  a  Protestant,  an  P2nglishman,  and  a  man  of  genius  and 
extensive  learning,  to  emancipate  his  own  mind  and  the  minds 
of  many  others  from  the  last  remains  of  a  dying  superstition. 

But  liacon  did  more  than  this.  He  not  only  destroyed  an 
old  empire,  but  he  founded  a  new.  If,  like  Moses,  he  broke 
in  pieces  the  idol  of  the  people,  like  Moses,  he  gave  them,  in 
place  of  it,  the  revelations  of  a  better  divinity.  But  here  also 
we  shall  see  that  he  was  the  reprt'sentative  of  his  age.  In  the 
very  act  of  bringing  into  discredit  the  school  of  Aristotle  and 
the  barren  speculations  of  the  cloister,  which  were  associated 
with  it,  he  had  made  no  small  progress  towards  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  true  philosophy — of  what  has  been  called  the 
philosophy  of  “  utility  and  progress.”  Before  the  works  of 
Bacon  were  published,  the  civilized  world  were  beginning  to 
be  filled  with  a  restless  spirit  of  philosophic  inquiry.  They 
were  tired  of  the  old  philosophy  because  it  yielded  no  “  fruit,” 
and  from  various  parts  of  Europe  were  heard  voices  of  dis¬ 
content.  Thinking  men  were  anxiously  inquiring  who  would 
show  them  any  good.  The  human  mind,  that  for  ages  had 
been  grinding  in  the  prison-house  of  bondage,  was  becoming 
conscious  of  its  rights  and  its  powers.  The  chains  that  had 
bound  it  had  rusted  off  in  the  lapse  of  time,  and  it  was  al- 
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ready  knocking  loud  at  the  trembling  door  of  its  prison  for 
some  friendly  hand  to  admit  it  to  the  light  of  heaven.  Far¬ 
sighted  men  were  beginning  to  get  a  clue  to  the  true  method 
of  scientific  inquiry,  and  it  must  soon  have  been  discovered. 
The  great  revolution  of  the  seventeenth  century  came,  not 
because  Bacon  lived  in  that  century,  but  because  the  human 
mind  was  ripe  for  it.  Had  Bacon  delayed  the  composition  of 
his  work  for  twenty  years,  he  might  have  been  known  to  us 
only  as  the  corrupt  Chancellor,  and  had  he  died  before  a  word 
of  the  “  Novum  Organum  ”  was  written,  we  should  to-day  have 
been  enjoying  the  benefits  of  a  sound  philosophy.  New  dis¬ 
coveries  in  science  and  improvements  in  art  would  have  made 
comfortable  and  adorned  our  lives.  We  should  have  had  a 
true  theory  of  astronomy  and  a  true  theory  of  geology.  We 
should  have  seen  the  masses  educated  and  the  world  filled 
with  books.  We  should  have  had  discussions  about  evolu¬ 
tion  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  We  should  have  had 
normal  training  classes  and  Summer  Schools  of  Sociology. 
VVe  should  have  had  Mr.  George  advocating  the  “  single  tax,” 
Mr.  l^ellamy  “  Looking  Backward,”  and  Mr.  Howells  as  a 
“Traveler  from  Altruria.”  We  should  have  had  the  “light¬ 
ning  calculator”  and  the  “spelling  reform.”  There  is  no 
reason  to  think  we  should  have  lost  “  Faith  Cure”  or  “  Chris¬ 
tian  Science.”  We  should  have  had  telescopes  like  those  of 
Rosse,  and  the  Lick  Observatory,  and  cities  like  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  Lowell,  and  Chicago.  We  should  have  had 
Cunard  steamships  on  the  water — railroads  on  the  land — 
balloons  to  navigate  the  air.  We  should  have  had  ocean 
cables,  telegraphs,  telephones,  telautographs,  electric  lights, 
electric  railways,  lightning  to  run  upon  errands — the  most 
powerful  and  dangerous  elements  the  servants  of  the  soul. 
We  should  have  had  improved  systems  of  sewage  and  water 
works,  and  municipal  ownership,  more  or  less.  We  should 
have  had  the  Suez  Canal,  the  Eiffel  tower,  and  the  Chicago 
Fair.  We  should  have  had  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  the  Proc- 
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lamation  of  Emancipation,  Civil  Service  Reform,  and  the  Mc¬ 
Kinley  Act.  In  a  word,  we  should  have  had  just  about  such 
a  world  as  we  have  now,  except  that  we  should  not  have  got 
at  it  quite  so  soon.  So  much  must  be  conceded  to  the  efforts 
of  a  great  thinker. 

But  if  the  works  of  Bacon,  even,  one  of  the  grandest  of 
those  strong  souls  whom,  to  use  a  phrase  of  Carlyle,  “God 
has  let  loose  upon  our  planet,” — a  man  who  read  the  signs 
of  his  times  with  a  sagacity  and  proclaimed  them  with  an 
eloquence  which  have  made  his  fame  imperishable — if  even 
the  works  of  such  a  man  are  nothing  more  than  a  natural 
growth  of  the  age  in  which  they  were  produced,  we  surely 
shall  not  be  disappointed  to  find  the  same  thing  true  in  the 
case  of  other  minds. 

Turning  now  from  the  field  of  philosophy  to  that  which,  in 
a  stricter  sense,  maybe  called  the  field  of  science,  we  find  the 
same  law  prevailing  here.  So  true  is  it  that  the  greatest 
minds  are  only  a  little  in  advance  of  their  generation,  that 
probably  no  man  ever  arrived  at  a  new  truth  in  science  which 
one  or  several  other  minds,  by  a  wholly  independent  investi¬ 
gation,  either  did  not  discover  or  were  not  about  to  discover 
at  the  same  time.  Mow  often  do  we  find  a  passage  of  his¬ 
tory  like  the  following:  Smith  makes  an  important  discov¬ 
ery  in  science.  He  puts  it  in  writing  and  lays  it  away  in  a 
drawer  to  cool.  He  calls  together  his  friends  to  rejoice  with 
him,  and  is  already  intoxicated  with  the  prospect  of  immor¬ 
tality.  But  alas,  alas!  By  the  next  steamer  comes  the  pain¬ 
ful  intelligence  that  Brown  has  announced  in  some  Senno 
de  Artiiim  Studiis,  some  Algcmcine  Literaturzeitung  on 
the  other  side  of  the  globe,  that  he  will  soon  astonish  man¬ 
kind  by  the  disclosure  of  a  great  truth,  discovered  only  after 
years  of  patient  inquiry,  which,  from  certain  dark  hints,  it  is 
feared  will  encroach  terribly  upon  the  reputation  of  the  pa¬ 
per  in  the  drawer.  Now  comes  the  bitterness  of  disappointed 
ambition,  and  the  months  are  passed  in  an  angry  contest  for 
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the  honor  of  priority,  until  the  combatants  are  forced  into  an 
unwilling  peace  by  a  vigorous  attack  from  some  third  man, 
the  literary  executor  of  a  famous  savant  who  has  found  among 
the  posthumous  documents  of  his  deceased  friend  evidence 
that  the  discovery  in  dispute  had  been  accidentally  blundered 
upon  by  him,  while  performing  some  simple  philosophical  ex¬ 
periment,  a  year  before  it  was  known  to  either  of  the  rivals. 
Truly,  he  whose  bosom  is  heaving  with  a  new  thought  must 
make  haste  to  reveal  it.  A  delay  of  a  week  may  destroy  the 
fairest  prospects  of  immortality. 

You  will  expect  that  these  propositions  should  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  additional  facts  of  history.  A  number  of  such  facts 
will  now  be  presented,  for  all  of  which  you  need  look  no  fur¬ 
ther  than  our  common  cyclopaedias. 

Who  invented  gunpowder.^  The  English  will  tell  you  it 
was  Roger  Bacon;  the  people  of  Baden,  that  it  was  Schwarz; 
and  the  Prussians,  that  it  was  Autlitz.  Perhaps  they  are  all 
right;  ifbr  is  our  great  epic  poet  without  some  show  of  rea¬ 
son,  who  finds  the  original  inventor  in  a  genius  of  much 
greater  antiquity  and  wider  celebrity  than  either  of  those 
mentioned.  The  invention  of  the  magnetized  needle  has  been 
attributed  to  P'lavio  Gioja  of  Amalfi,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century;  but  some  years  previous  Marco  Polo  had 
brought  it  into  Italy  from  China,  and  there  is  evidence  that, 
earlier  still,  it  had  been  used  in  P'rance,  Syria,  and  Norway. 
The  honor  for  the  invention  of  an  art  which  so  nearly  con¬ 
cerns  us  as  that  of  printing  by  movable  types  has  always  been 
claimed  by  the  Dutch  for  Laurens  Coster,  and  in  1823  the 
four  hundredth  anniversary  of  his  invention  was  celebrated  in 
Haarlem  with  much  pomp,  and  a  monument  was  erected  to 
his  memory.  German  writers  claim  the  honor  for  Guten¬ 
berg, — an  honor, however,  which  he  must  share  in  some  meas¬ 
ure  with  I'aust  and  Schoffer.  To  whom  belongs  the  credit  of 
inventing  the  telescope.^  The  Dutch  divide  it  equally  be¬ 
tween  Lippersheim  and  Adriansz;  but  claims  have  been  put 
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forth  for  Jansen  and  Galileo.  In  rej^ard  to  the  microscope 
the  list  of  competitors  is  still  longer.  Galileo  and  Torricelli 
discovered  the  elasticity  and  gravity  of  the  air,  probably  with¬ 
out  being  aware  that  Bacon,  by  his  experiments  with  a  kind 
of  pneumatic  machine  which  he  had  constructed,  had  been 
led  to  suspect  the  same  facts.  When,  in  1613,  Galileo  dis¬ 
covered  the  spots  upon  the  sun’s  surface,  and  thereby  its  ro¬ 
tation  upon  its  axis,  he  found  that  two  Germans,  Fabricius 
and  Schreiner,  had,  independently  of  himself  and  probably  of 
each  other,  succeeded  in  establishing  the  same  facts.  To 
show  how  much  of  this  competition  one  great  man  may  have 
to  meet,  I  add  that  when,  in  1610,  Galileo  discovered  the 
satellites  of  Jupiter  with  a  telescope  of  his  own  making,  it  is 
recorded  that  “several  persons  claimed  a  prior  discovery.” 
Newton  had  much  to  bear  in  the  same  way.  Macaulay  gave 
us  one  example  of  this.  I  add  two  or  three  others.  When 
Newton,  in  1685,  announced  to  the  Royal  Society  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  Hooke  raised  a  violent  out¬ 
cry  against  his  claim  to  priority,  declaring  that,  as  early  as 
1666,  he  had  reached  the  same  result.  Some  time  before 
Newton  discovered  the  binomial  theorem,  Wallis  and  Pascal 
had  applied  its  principles  to  integral  positive  exponents,  and 
had  been  led  to  suspect  that  the  same  thing  might  be  done  to 
negative  and  fractional  exponents.  When  Newton  first  got  a 
clue  to  the  laws  of  the  planetary  system,  he  found  that  the 
way  had  been  prepared  for  him  by  the  sublime  guesses  of 
Kepler.  The  invention  of  the  pendulum  clock  is  ascribed  by 
the  Fnglish  to  Hooke,  while  on  the  Continent  it  is  generally 
attributed  to  Huygens.  Oxygen  was  discovered,  almost  at 
the  same  time,  by  Priestley,  Scheele,  and  Lavoisier.  The  iden¬ 
tity  of  lightning  with  electricity  had  occurred  to  other  phi¬ 
losophers  before  Franklin  established  it  by  his  interesting 
experiments.  I'ulton  was  only  a  little  earlier  than  Colonel 
John  Stevens  in  applying  steam  to  the  propelling  of  vessels, 
and  the  Scotch  contend  that  they  had  both  been  anticipated 
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in  this  ^rcat  enterprise  by  the  engineer  Symington.  Similar 
facts  abound  in  the  history  of  the  invention  of  the  electric 
telegraph.  In  America,  Professor  Morse  filed  a  caveat  in  the 
Patent  Office  for  the  protection  of  his  invention  in  October, 
1837.  In  the  previous  June,  the  PInglish  government  granted 
the  first  patent  ever  issued  for  an  electric  telegraph  to  Cooke 
and  Wheatstone.  Cooke  was  indebted  for  the  idea  to  an  ex¬ 
periment  performed  by  Professor  Moncke  which  he  witnessed 
when  a  student  at  Heidelberg.  Morse  had  been  much  aided 
by  the  labors  of  Professor  Henry;  and,  for  both  Morse  and 
Cooke,  the  way  had  been  prepared  by  a  long  list  of  thinkers 
and  experimenters.  There  have  been  lively  contests  as  to 
the  merits  of  different  inventors  in  connection  with  the  tele¬ 
phone,  and  doubtless  there  will  be  more  in  the  future.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Klisha  Gray  is  thought  by  many  to  have  suffered  some- 
injustice  as  the  result  of  litigation  in  regard  to  the  telephone 
with  Alexander  Pell.  Indeed,  the  records  of  our  Patent  Office, 
and  the  litigation  of  our  courts  in  which  patentcases  are  tried, 
furnish  a  great  mass  of  evidence  that  the  whole  advanced  in¬ 
tellect  of  each  generation  is  close  upon  all  its  inventions  and 
discoveries.  Contests  for  the  honor  of  priority  in  discovery 
have  been  numerous  in  the  department  of  astronomy.  I  have 
been  interested  to  notice  how  many  scientific  men  are  en¬ 
titled  to  about  equal  credit  for  the  discovery  of  Neptune.  As 
early  as  1821,  Bouvart  detected  the  anomalies  of  Uranus, 
and  suggested  the  existence  of  an  undiscovered  planet  as  the 
probable  cause.  In  1845,  Adams  indicated  the  direction  of 
Neptune  with  sufficient  exactness  “  to  place  it  in  the  finder  of 
an  ordinary  sweeping  telescope.”  September  10,  1846,  Sir 
John  Herschel  says:  “We  see  the  new  planet  as  Columbus 
saw  America  from  the  shores  of  Spain.  Its  movements  have 
been  felt  trembling  along  the  far-reaching  line  of  our  analy¬ 
sis  with  a  certainty  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  ocular  demon¬ 
stration.”  September  18,  the  distinguished  astronomer  Le- 
verrier,  after  much  laborious  and  careful  calculation,  wrote  to 
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Dr.  Galle  of  the  Berlin  Observatory,  pointing  out  almost  the 
precise  position  of  Neptune,  and  inviting  him  to  search  for  it 
with  his  telescope.  September  23,  this  letter  was  receiv^ed, 
the  Berlin  equatorial  was  set  in  the  direction  indicated,  and 
the  new  planet  was  actually  discovered.  These  men  seem  to 
have  carried  on  their  investigations,  for  the  most  part,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  each  other;  and  it  is  probable  that,  if  neither  of 
them  had  existed,  the  discovery  of  Neptune  would  not  have 
been  long  delayed.  You  are  prepared  to  hear  that  the  friends 
of  the  Englishman,  Adams,  claimed  for  him  the  honor  of 
priority  as  against  Leverrier.  The  fact  now  appears  to  be 
that  they  made  the  discovery  at  about  the  same  time,  but 
that  Leverrier  acted  more  promptly  in  giving  the  conclusions 
he  had  reached  to  the  public.  A  writer  upon  the  progress  of 
medical  science  says,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  New  York  In¬ 
dependent,  “Jackson,  Long,  Wells,  Morton,  and  others  are 
all  claimants  for  the  honor  of  having  been  the  first  to  oper¬ 
ate  under  ether  an.xsthesia.  Different  cities  have  erected  mon¬ 
uments  in  honor  of  these  respective  men.  As  is  the  case 
with  nearly  all  great  historical  questions,  the  matter  is  still  in 
dispute.  The  champions  of  ea/::h  of  the  above-named  have 
waged  and  are  still  waging  a  conflict  more  fierce  than  that  of 
Michael  and  the  Devil  contending  for  the  body  of  Moses,  and 
the  end  is  not  yet.” 

But  why  multiply  facts  It  would  be  easy  to  show  by  an 
induction  as  wide  as  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  that 
whenever  a  man  arrives  at  a  great  truth  in  science,  or  to  a 
great  application  of  such  a  truth,  or  to  a  great  fact  in  nature, 
there  are  always  other  minds  traveling  in  the  same  direction 
— minds  which,  in  common  with  himself,  are  indebted  for  the 
impulse  they  have  received  to  the  general  spirit  and  tendency 
of  the  age. 

The  law  which  has  been  traced  thus  far  in  the  fields  of 
philosophy  and  of  science  is  equally  applicable  in  the  domain 
of  religion.  Here,  also,  every  human  production  is  a  natural 
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outgrowth  of  its  own  age.  There  is  no  good  reason  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  men  would  be  less  dependent  upon  their  time  in 
arriving  at  new  discoveries  in  morals  and  religion  than  in 
reaching  new  scientific  and  philosophical  discoveries.  This 
also  might  be  abundantly  illustrated.  I  will  confine  myself  to 
a  single  example. 

Among  all  the  human  founders  of  new  religions,  no  one 
perhaps  appears  more  respectable  than  Mohammed.  He  was 
a  man  of  strong  native  powers  of  mind,  great  force  of  will, 
and  remarkable  tenacity  of  purpose.  For  myself,  I  also  cheer¬ 
fully  accord  to  him  the  virtue  of  sincerity  in  his  work.  If  vve 
should  be  asked  whether  the  ripened  Mohammedan  of  to¬ 
day,  as  he  is  found  in  the  Turk  who  slaughters  Armenians, 
or  the  Arab  slave-trader  in  Africa,  is  any  improvement  upon 
the  idolator  of  China  or  Japan,  we  might  hesitate  to  give  an 
affirmative  answer.  And  yet  I  cannot  doubt  that  Moham¬ 
med  did  a  great  service  to  mankind  in  abolishing  idolatrous 
practices  in  so  many  nations  of  the  world.  But  what  impor¬ 
tant  truth  did  he  proclaim  which  was  not  borrowed  from  some 
other  system,  and  what  lower  passion  of  our  nature  is  there 
to  which  he  did  not  appeal.^  He  courted  the  favor  of  the 
Jews  by  requiring  circumcision,  fasting,  and  frequent  ablu¬ 
tions;  by  enrolling  Noah,  Abraham,  and  Moses  among  the 
prophets;  and  by  pronouncing  Jerusalem  a  holy  city.  He 
propitiated  Christians  by  the  veneration  which  he  manifested 
for  Jesus,  and  by  borrowing  from  some  of  their  sects  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  predestination.  He  endeavored  to  render  himself  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  both,  by  abolishing  idolatry  and  preaching  the 
unity  of  God  and  the  immortality  and  accountability  oC  the 
soul.  He  retained  the  sympathy  of  many  idolators  by  sanc¬ 
tifying  Mecca  with  its  Kaaba  as  a  holy  place,  and  by  enlist¬ 
ing  their  predatory  hordes  in  robberies  more  profitable  than 
any  in  which  they  had  ever  engaged.  All  the  selfish  passions 
of  our  nature  he  bound  to  himself  in  strong  alliance.  To  the 
covetous  he  offered  plunder;  to  the  sensual,  the  gratifications 
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of  lust;  to  the  proud  and  high-spirited,  the  rewards  of  ambi¬ 
tion.  The  doctrines  of  the  Koran  he  continually  enlarged, 
modified,  or  expunged,  as  new  circumstances  seemed  to  re¬ 
quire.  Thus  we  see  the  Koran  growing  naturally  out  of  the 
moral  heart  of  the  century.  There  was  nothing  mysterious 
in  the  production  of  such  a  work.  Given,  an  age  in  which 
lived  Christians,  Jews,  and  idolators,  a  people  superstitious 
but  fickle  and  fond  of  new  enterprises,  and  a  man  of  great 
natural  force,  who  is  subject  to  strange  dreams  and  fits  of 
epilepsy,  and  the  Koran  is  at  once  accounted  for.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  which  is  so  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  faith  of  Islam 
might  be  further  fortified,  did  time  permit,  by  an  examination 
of  other  systems  of  religion  which  have  been  produced  by  hu¬ 
man  reason. 

May  we  not  then  flatter  ourselves  tliat  we  have  arrived  at 
an  invariable  mark  by  which  every  production  of  the  unas¬ 
sisted  human  mind  may  at  once  be  recognized — namely,  the 
fact  that  every  such  production  grows  naturally  out  of  the 
heart  and  intellect  of  its  own  age.^  As  a  rule,  no  human  sys¬ 
tem,  however  original,  is  perfected  at  once.  The  way  must 
be  previously  prepared,  and  thp  human  mind  gradually  edu¬ 
cated  up  to  the  necessary  point.  A  spirit  of  inquiry  must  be 
excited,  laborious  processes  of  investigation  must  be  entered 
upon,  gross  blunders  must  be  perpetrated,  furiously  defended, 
finally  abandoned,  and  many  mixtures  of  truth  and  error  must 
be  received  with  approval,  before  a  new  system  can  be  given 
to  the  world.  But  when  the  conditions  are  all  fulfilled,  the 
system  springs  as  naturally  from  its  own  age  as  the  fruit  springs 
from  the  tree  on  which  it  grows. 

II. 

We  have  now  reached  my  second  general  proposition, 
which  is,  that  the  religion  of  the  Bible  lacks  this  mark  of  a 
human  origin — that,  in  its  great  doctrines  and  principles,  it 
is  not  the  natural  outgrowth  of  those  ages  in  which  it  was 
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given  to  the  world.  This  field  is  boundless,  but  I  think  the 
issue  can  be  frankly  met,  and  the  ground  fairly  covered  within 
reasonable  limits,  by  taking  Moses  as  the  representative  man 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  Jesus  as  the  representative  man  of 
the  New.  Beginning  with  Moses,  I  ask.  Whence  came  his 
splendid  conception  of  the  being  and  attributes  of  God  which 
was  the  basis  of  his  whole  system }  Did  such  truths  result 
naturally  from  the  spirit  of  inquiry  which  prevailed  in  his  gen¬ 
eration  ?  Had  mankind  during  the  preceding  age  been  grad¬ 
ually  but  earnestly  groping  their  way  towards  this  clearer 
light?  Were  there  other  thinkers  besides  Moses,  who  had  so 
nearly  arrived  at  the  same  results,  that,  had  he  published  his 
views  a  little  later,  he  would  have  lost  the  credit  of  original¬ 
ity?  Were  there  other  thinkers  who  were  disposed  to  con¬ 
test  his  claim  to  priority  of  discovery?  To  use  the  phrase  of 
our  Patent  Office,  which  is  so  often  applied  in  case  of  human 
productions,  were  there  plausible  attempts  to  “infringe  upon 
his  patent”  ?  If  his  theology  was  the  natural  result  of  tend¬ 
encies  existing  in  his  own  time,  those  tendencies  must  have 
been  found  either  among  the  Jews,  his  own  people,  or  among 
the  Egyptians — the  only  two  races  with  whom  he  had  any 
acquaintance.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  claims  that  he 
could  have  been  indebted  for  his  exalted  tone  of  thought  to 
the  Jews,  i'or  three  hundred  years  they  had  lived  under  a 
most  oppressive  bondage,  and  almost  universally  they  had 
fallen  into  the  practice  of  a  very  debasing  form  of  idolatry. 
One  has  only  to  read  the  constant  struggle  which  Moses  had 
with  his  people  in  the  wilderness,  to  preserve  them  from  idol¬ 
atrous  practices,  to  see  how  impossible  it  is  that  he  could 
have  been  indebted  to  them  for  the  sublime  truth  which  he 
proclaimed.  It  has  been  urged,  however,  and  this  is  the  more 
I-lausible  alternative,  that  Moses  obtained  the  views  of  God 
which  he  taught  from  the  Egyptians.  It  is  claimed  with  much 
appearance  of  truth,  that  while  the  masses  of  P2gyptians  were 
sunk  in  a  gross  idolatry,  the  priests  had  a  secret  cult  of  their 
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own  which  taught  the  doctrine  of  monotheism, — the  worship 
of  one  Infinite  God,  the  Creator  of  all  things.  I  cheerfully  ad¬ 
mit  that  there  is  much  about  this  in  the  ancient  writings  and 
inscriptions  of  this  ingenious  people;  and  it  is  fully  reported 
in  the  standard  works  upon  the  subject.  Indeed,  in  the  hymns 
of  their  worshipers  we  sometimes  find  sentence  after  sen¬ 
tence  which  sounds  very  much  like  the  morning  prayer  of  a 
Congregational  minister.  Now  it  is  said  that,  as  “  Moses 
was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,”  he  had  been 
initiated  into  this  monotheism,  and  had  afterwards  made  use 
of  it  in  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  Israel.  To  reach  the 
truth  upon  this  point,  let  us  first  notice  some  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  system  of  Moses  and  that  of  the  Egyptian  priests. 

First.  Not  only,  as  we  have  seen,  were  the  whole  people 
of  Egypt  the  victims  of  a  most  degrading  idolatry,  but  these 
monotheistic  priests  both  encouraged  and  led  them  in  their 
superstitious  practices.  Aaron,  the  High  Priest  of  Israel, 
imitated  this  method  once,  when  his  brother  was  absent  in 
the  mountain;  but  when  Moses  returned,  doubtless  thought 
himself  fortunate  in  escaping  with  his  life. 

Second.  Although  we  learg  from  the  ancient  records  which 
were  made  by,  or  under  the  supervision  of,  the  priests,  that 
the  orthodox  worshiper  addressed  his  god  in  words  much 
like  those  with  which  we  approach  the  Infinite  Being,  such 
as  the  “Supreme  Power,” — “the  only  true  living  God,” — 
“the  One  who  exists  from  the  beginning,” — “who  has  made 
all  things,  but  has  not  himself  been  made”;  yet  I  have  dis- 
cov’^ered  that  when  the  devotee  turned  from  this  god  to  some 
other  one  of  the  scores  of  divinities  in  his  pantheon  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  employ,  in  his  petitions  to  him,  the  same  language 
of  reverence  and  adoration  which  he  had  used  in  the  former 
case.  Rawlinson,  a  great  authority,  says  that  any  god  “  might 
be  worshiped  with  all  the  highest  titles  of  honor.”  This  is 
true  even  of  the  Nile-God,  who,  in  one  of  the  hymns,  is  ad¬ 
dressed  as  the  Supreme  God,  as  invisible,  incapable  of  out- 
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ward  representa4;ion,  and  having  a  name  so  secret  and  sacred 
that  it  is  not  known  even  in  Heaven.  It  would  appear  that 
any  one  of  the  gods  might  be  worshiped  as  the  one  Self- 
existent  and  Supreme  lleing.  Indeed  there  is  some  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  pious  effort  on  the  part  of  the  worshipers  to  avoid 
all  such  invidious  distinctions  in  the  ascriptions  of  power  and 
glory  to  their  divinities,  in  their  prayers,  as  might  make  any  of 
them  jealous.  This  practice,  though  creditable  to  their  im¬ 
partial  liberality  of  feeling  toward  their  gods,  certainly  does 
not  give  us  monotheism.  They  not  only  had  one  Supreme 
God,  but  they  had  perhaps  fifty  supreme  gods,  llettany  tells 
us  in  his  “World’s  Religions,”  that  “It  is  evident  that  the 
belief  in  one  God  and  in  many  gods  was  held  by  the  same 
men  without  the  thought  of  inconsistency.”  The  writer  of 
the  article  on  Egypt  in  the  Encyclopajdia  Britannica  says: 
“Though  it  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted  that  the  Egyptians 
had  a  distinct  idea  of  monotheism,  this  idea  was  mixed  up 
with  the  basest  polytheism.”  What  kind  of  religion  is  an 
“idea  of  monotheism”  “mixed  up  with  the  basest  polythe¬ 
ism”,'*  It  certainly  is  not  the  religion  of  Moses. 

Third.  There  is  much  evidence  to  show  that,  so  far  as  the 
monotheistic  idea  existed  in  Egypt — if  it  existed  at  all — it 
was  pantheistic  in  character.  While  I  have  met  no  standard 
writer  that  directly  opposes  this  proposition,  there  are  several 
who  frankly  avow  it.  There  are  many  passages  in  the  ICgyp- 
tian  Ritual  which  satisfy  a  just  religious  feeling;  but,  in  the 
midst  of  these,  you  come  upon  others  which  imply  that  the 
whole  was  a  system  of  nature  worship.  Dr.  James  Freeman 
Clarke  in  his  “  Ten  Great  Religions,”  in  speaking  of  the  mono¬ 
theism  of  India  and  that  of  Egypt,  says:  “This  Monotheism 
resembles  a  Polytheism  struggling  with  a  Pantheism.”  Wil¬ 
kinson,  in  discussing  the  relations  of  the  religion  of  the  P2gyp- 
tians  to  the  princi[)le  of  evil,  says:  “Perhaps  their  views 
varied  at  different  times,  inclining,  during  the  earlier  ages,  to 
the  pantheistic  doctrine;  in  the  later,  to  the  Persian  tenet  of 
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Two  Principles.”  The  author  of  the  article  “Egypt,”  in 
Chambers’  Pincyclopaedia, says:  “The  ICgyptian  religion  was 
a  philosophical  pantheism.”  Now  we  none  of  us  need  to  be 
reminded  how  exactly  the  opposite  of  pantheism  is  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  Pentateuch.  There  is  nothing  in  it  anywhere 
which  could  suggest  that  God  is  a  mere  general  law  or  prin¬ 
ciple  or  influence  in  nature  not  distinguishable  from  it.  He 
is  everywhere  a  living  and  burning  presence,  the  Author  of 
nature,  independent  of  it,  and  acting  upon  it.  Erman,  in  his 
“  Life  in  Ancient  Egypt,”  while  referring  to  the  fact  that 
Amenhotep  IV.  introduced  a  system  of  monotheistic  sun- 
worship,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  form  of  pantheism,  and 
that  it  was  soon  abolished,  gives  up  the  whole  subject  of  the 
religion  of  Egypt  as  unintelligible.  He  describes  it  as  an  “  un¬ 
paralleled  confusion.”  He  adds  that,  after  the  eighteenth 
dynasty,  it  “became,  if  possible,  more  confused  and  more 
lifeless  than  ever.”  In  his  unique  and  interesting  work,  “The 
PIgyptian  Hook  of  the  Dead,”  Dr.  Davis  strongly  advocates 
the  monotheistic  character  of  the  Egyptian  religion;  but  ac¬ 
companies  his  plea  with  the  remark  that  it  was  a  “  union  of  a 
pantheistic  system  of  religion  afriiigh  spiritual  character  with 
a  grossly  sensuous  beast-worship  characteristic  of  the  lowest 
tribes  of  Africa.”  He  seems  to  use  the  terms  monotheism 
and  pantheism  as  if  they  were  nearly  interchangeable.  In  a 
note  at  the  foot  of  page  44  he  says:  “The  sacred  text  re¬ 
peatedly  calls  God  the  ‘  One,’  the  ‘  Only  One.’  The  pantheis¬ 
tic  teaching  of  the  mysteries  is  most  clearly  expressed  in  those 
texts  which  are  found  in  almost  all  the  kings’  tombs  at  Thebes 
and  on  the  walls  of  the  entrance  halls.  .  .  .  These  texts  and 
the  pantheism  in  the  esoteric  teachingof  the  Egyptians  are  ex¬ 
cellently  and  comprehensively  treated  by  E.  Navillc  in  ‘La 
Litanie  du  Soleil.’  ” 

h'ourtJi.  Of  course  such  a  system  as  I  have  shown  that  of 
Egypt  to  be  did  not  furnish,  and  could  not  furnish,  to  the  soul 
of  man,  that  which  is  its  greatest  need — the  idea  of  a  God 
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who  is  a  father — who  is  the  compassionate,  sympathizing 
friend  of  every  one  of  his  creatures,  even  the  humblest,  and 
is  ever  ready  to  deliver  them  from  trial  and  temptation  and 
lead  them  by  the  hand  up  to  a  higher  life.  There  is  little  in 
the  Egyptian  writings  to  show  that  God  is  the  helpful,  per¬ 
sonal  friend  of  his  people.  Their  god  is  wanting  in  love,  and 
the  impulse  to  worship  which  their  religion  supplied  came 
from  fear  rather  than  the  affections.  Hut  through  Moses, there 
was  revealed  to  the  Israelites  a  God  the  central  and  control¬ 
ling  principle  of  whose  character  is  love,  and  who  offers  him¬ 
self  as  the  loving  helper  of  all  who  will  put  their  trust  in  him. 

The  religion  of  Egy{)t  is  a  sad  religion,  and  as  you  read  the 
accounts  of  it  you  become  .sensible  of  a  certain  oppressive 
burden  resting  on  the  feelings.  You  .seem  to  go  through  the 
country  luingr)' for  the  presence  of  a  I'ather,  and  in  response 
only  a  dark,  thin,  cold  phantom  settles  down  upon  the  land. 

In  sharj)  contrast  with  the  dismal  mixture  of  polytheism 
and  pantheism  which  darkened  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  let  us 
turn  for  a  moment  to  the  conceptions  of  God  that  glow  on 
every  page  of  the  Pentateuch: — 

“And  God  said  unto  Mf)ses,  I  am  that  I  am.  Thus  shalt 
thou  say  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  I  am  hath  sent  me  unto 
you.  Hear,  O  Israel!  Jehovah  is  God;  Jehovah  is  one. 
There  is  none  like  unto  the  God  of  Jeshurun,  who  rideth  upon 
the  heaven  in  thy  help,  and  in  his  e.xcellency  on  the  sky. 
The  eternal  God  is  thy  refuge,  and  underneath  are  the  ever¬ 
lasting  arms.  I  am  the  Almighty  God;  walk  before  me,  and 
be  thou  perfect.  The  Lord  your  God  is  God  of  gods,  and 
Lord  of  lords,  a  great  God,  a  mighty,  and  a  terrible,  which 
regardeth  not  persons,  nor  taketh  reward.  He  doth  execute 
the  judgment  of  the  fatherless  and  widow,  and  loveth  the 
stranger,  in  giving  him  food  and  raiment.  Who  is  like  unto 
thee,  O  Lord,  among  the  gods.^  Who  is  like  thee,  glori¬ 
ous  in  holiness,  fearful  in  praises,  doing  wonders.^  Ye  shall 
be  holy,  for  I  am  holy.  And  the  Lord  passed  by  before  him 
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and  proclaimed:  The  Lord,  The  Lord  God,  merciful  and 
gracious,  lonjj-sufferinj^,  and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth, 
keei)ing  mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving  inicjuity,  and  transgres¬ 
sion  and  sin,  and  that  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty.  I  le  is 
the  Rock;  his  work  is  perfect;  for  all  his  ways  arc  judgment; 
a  God  of  truth  and  without  iniquity,  just  and  right  is  he.  God 
is  not  a  man,  that  he  should  lie,  neither  the  son  of  man,  tha’t 
he  should  repent.  Know  therefore  that  the  Lord  thy  God, 
he  is  God,  the  faithful  God,  which  keepeth  covenant  and  mercy 
with  them  that  love  him  and  keej)  his  commandments,  to  a 
thousand  generations.  As  an  eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest,  flut- 
tcreth  over  her  young,  sijreadeth  abroad  her  wings,  taketli 
them,beareth  them  on  her  wings,  so  the  Lord  alone  did  lead 
him,  and  there  was  no  strange  god  with  him.” 

We  instinctively  feel  that  these  grand  views  of  the  being 
and  attributes  of  a  loving,  personal  God  could  not  have  sprung 
from  the  religion  of  Lgypt,  and  we  i)reviously  saw  that  they 
could  not  have  been  derived  from  the  I  lebrew  people.  I  have 
already  mentioned  that  the  lCg)'ptians  and  the  Hebrews  were 
the  only  peo[)lcs  with  whom  .Moses  was  accpiainted;  and  had 
he  known  others,  they  could  Ikivc  made  no  valuable  contri¬ 
bution  to  his  theology.  The  whole  world  at  the  time  was  a 
world  of  gross  idolators.  We  are  driven,  then,  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  his  religion  was  not  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the 
age  when  it  was  produced.  It  has  none  of  the  marks  of  such 
a  parentage.  Indeed  Moses  might  have  been  the  instructor 
of  ages  of  much  greater  refinement  and  a  much  later  time 
than  his  own.  Notice  these  facts.  Eleven  hundred  years  be¬ 
fore  the  greatest  teacher  of  the  most  cultivated  city  of  clas¬ 
sical  antiquity  said  to  a  friend  on  his  death-bed,  “Krito, 
we  owe  a  cock  to  yEsculapius,  discharge  the  debt,  and  by 
no  means  omit  it,”  Moses  had  said  to  his  people,  “Thou 
shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me.”  Eleven  hundred  years 
before  Socrates  defended  himself  against  the  charge  that  he 
had  attacked  the  religion  of  Athens,  which  was  a  system  of 
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idolatry,  Moses  had  organized  a  nation  in  which  a  pure  mono¬ 
theism  was  first  publicly  recognized  as  the  religion  of  the 
state.  The  light  which  blazed  from  Sinai  broke  upon  the 
darkness  of  the  surrounding  world  like  the  effulgence  of  a 
tropical  noonday  upon  the  midnight  of  a  Lapland  winter. 
According  to  any  ordinary  law  that  governs  the  activities  of 
men,  the  system  of  Moses  is  unaccountable.  It  is  a  grand  an¬ 
omaly.  There  it  stands  amid  the  grim  and  grotesque  struct¬ 
ures  of  the  past,  rising  to  heaven  in  unaffected  majesty,  an 
edifice  beautiful  and  everlasting,  bearing  upon  its  harmonious 
proportions  the  traces  of  no  earthly  architecture. 

The  permanency  of  the  influence  of  the  teachings  of  Moses 
bears  upon  it  the  impress  of  their  supernatural  character. 
When  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  commenced  their  work,  fifteen 
hundred  years  after  the  time  of  Moses,  the  religion  of  the 
Jews  was  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  monotheism  which 
Moses  had  taught  them,  and  which  they  maintained  with  even 
fanatical  earnestness.  It  was  the  solid  foundation  upon  which 
the  gospel  was  built  by  our  Lord  and  his  disciples.  Nowhere 
had  they  any  need  to  preach  against  idolatry  to  Jews.  From 
the  time  of  Moses  to  that  of  Omstantine — a  period  of  eight¬ 
een  hundred  years — the  Jews  were  the  only  nation  or  race 
that  publicly  acknowledged  one  supreme  and  infinite  God. 
From  the  time  of  Moses  to  that  of  the  apostles,  the  Jewish 
was  the  only  community  in  which  monotheism  was  taught  to 
the  whole  peojile  by  prophets,  priests,  and  doctors  of  the  law. 
Nearly  si.xteen  hundred  years  after  Moses,  a  man  who  had 
been  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Pentateuch 
— a  Hebrew  of  the  Ilebrew.s — went  as  a  missionary  from  Je¬ 
rusalem  to  Athens,  and,  standing  on  Mars  Hill,  in  the  midst 
of  philosophers,  judges,  and  lawgivers  who  were  still  idola¬ 
ters,  proclaimed  that  elevated  monotheism  which  so  many 
centuries  before  had  been  thundered  from  the  top  of  Sinai. 

There  is  another  consideration  which  to  me  is  more  con¬ 
clusive  than  anything  thus  far  presented,  as  showing  that 
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Moses  could  not  have  been  indebted  for  his  views  of  God  to 
the  Egyptians,  and  still  less  to  the  Jews  or  any  other  people. 
That  consideration  is  found  in  the  character  and  the  work  of 
♦  Moses.  Whence  came  his  matchless  character  and  his  unique 

work.?  Let  us  try  to  understand  what  was  the  work  which 
he  had  to  perform.  Admitting  that  the  priests  of  Egypt  be¬ 
lieved  in  some  form  of  monotlieism,  it  was  always  guarded  as 
a  secret  to  be  imparted  only  to  the  initiated.  There  was  no 
attempt  to  give  to  the  masses  of  the  people  the  benefit  of 
this  better  light.  We  still  read  in  the  ancient  inscriptions 
where  pupils  are  reminded  that  the  higher  truths  were  in¬ 
tended  only  for  themselves  and  their  teachers,  and  were  not 
to  be  communicated  to  any  others.  They  perhaps  reasoned 
that  the  great  body  of  Egyptians  were  incapable  of  making 
good  use  of  pure  doctrine,  and  were  fitted  only  for  a  coarse 
idolatry;  or,  as  they  were  a  rich  and  powerful  class,  they  may 
have  thought  it  suitable  to  keep  all  that  was  best  for  them¬ 
selves,  in  philosophy  and  religion  as  well  as  in  worldly  ad- 
/  vantages;  or,  and  this  is  the  most  probable,  they  may  have 

found  the  ignorance  and  degradation  of  idolatry  a  convenient 
means  of  keeping  the  people  in  subordination  to  their  inter¬ 
ests.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  motive,  the  fact  is,  that 
they  not  only  countenanced  idolatry,  but  imposed  its  burden¬ 
some  and  debasing  rites  as  a  duty  upon  the  great  body  of  the 
inhabitants.  I  do  not  suppose  there  ever  was  such  a  thing  as 
an  Egyptian  priest  who  attempted  to  lift  up  his  countrymen 
,  to  a  higher  plane  of  religious  thought  and  feeling. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  cowardly  self-seeking,  Moses  was 
trained.  It  was  a  part  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  which 
he  had  learned.  But  when  he  came  to  feel  the  solemnity  and 
weight  of  the  problems  of  life,  it  led  him  to  loathe  and  reject 
the  policy  of  the  priests  of  the  Pharaohs.  It  was  not  enough 
for  him  that  he  had  clear  views  of  God  as  a  righteous  Ruler 
and  a  Heavenly  I'ather  when  his  brethren  were  sunk  in  idol¬ 
atry.  The  language  of  his  heart  was  “  Woe  is  me  if  I  save 
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not  my  people.”  He  must  make  the  doctrine  of  one  infinite 
God  practical.  He  must  bring  all  Israelites  under  its  power 
and  make  them  all,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  true  wor¬ 
shipers.  Through  forty  long  years  of  wandering  and  peril, 
by  night  and  by  day,  in  summer  and  in  winter,  on  the  moun¬ 
tain  and  in  the  desert,  with  a  love  so  intense  that  it  made 
nothing  of  self  except  as  a  means  to  the  great  end,  with 
earnestness  so  deep  that  it  was  often  terrible,  in  face  often  of 
bitter  and  threatening  opposition,  he  continued,  with  all  his 
might,  to  hold  the  millions  of  his  people  to  the  worship  of 
Jehovah,  until  he  brought  them  to  the  borders  of  their  future 
home.  They  must  not  be  without  something  of  the  grand 
spiritual  outlook  which  God  had  given  him.  There  is  no  par¬ 
allel  for  the  meekness,  the  patience,  the  self-abnegation  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  tremendous  energy  with  which  he 
wrought.  He  besought  the  Lord  to  blot  him  out  of  his  book, 
if  Israel  could  not  be  forgiven.  His  one  cherished  worldly 
hope  of  entering  the  promised  land  he  cheerfully  surrendered 
on  condition  that  God  would  raise  up  some  other  leader  for 
the  people,  “  that  the  congregation  of  the  Lord  be  not  as 
sheep  that  have  no  shepherd.”  His  isolation  was  something 
awful.  In  this  world  he  had  scarcely  one  sympathizing  friend. 
Not  one  of  his  brethren  could  look  very  far  across  the  hori¬ 
zon  swept  by  his  vision.  The  only  friend  he  really  had — 
and  was  not  that  friend  enough  for  him.^ — was  alone  with 
him  at  the  bush — alone  with  him  in  the  mount — alone  with 
him  at  his  death  and  burial.  The  Israelites  had  a  tendency 
to  idolatry,  acquired  in  Egypt,  which  seemed  to  be  incurable. 
But  this  was  the  one  thing  which  Moses  felt  must  be  re¬ 
formed.  Without  a  pure  worship,  his  people  could  not  be  a 
nation  in  any  sense  which  would  answer  the  divine  purpose  in 
keeping  alive  the  true  religion  in  the  world.  There  was  no 
other  man  in  Israel  who  could  impose  any  restraint  upon  this 
tendency  to  idolatrous  practices.  There  were  no  ten  men  who 
could  do  it.  His  brother  Aaron  was  no  more  than  a  feather 
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in  the  current  of  Niagara.  But  when  Moses  returned  to  the 
camp,  after  one  disgraceful  outbreak  of  this  kind,  the  mob  at 
once  recognized  its  master.  The  noisy  leaders  slunk  away  to 
their  tents,  and  the  two  or  three  millions  of  people  who  had 
been,  directly  or  indirectly,  responsible  for  the  riotous  ex¬ 
cesses  remained  quiet  while  Moses  destroyed  their  idol  and 
executed, after  swift  court-martial, three  thousand  of  the  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  mutiny,  and  then  returned  to  their  ordinary  habit 
of  submission  and  obedience  in  their  daily  routine.  Now  this 
character  and  this  work  of  Moses,  and  the  broad,  statesman¬ 
like  plans  which  were  a  part  of  that  work,  were  so  entirely 
individual  and  so  perfectly  isolated  from  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  that  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  they  were  in  any  degree 
an  outgrowth  of  his  age. 

Whence  did  they  come  ?  and  whence  came  the  sublime  doc¬ 
trines  in  regard  to  God  which  he  taught.^  We  have  reached 
the  conclusion  that  they  are  not  human  productions  because 
they  do  not  follow  the  law  of  such  productions  in  being  an 
outgrowth  of  their  time.  There  is  but  one  other  alternative. 
The  explanation  of  Moses  himself  is  the  easiest  of  all.  He 
tells  us  that  the  revelation  of  his  grand  doctrines,  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  his  character,  the  power  that  strengthened  him  in  his 
work  and  guided  him  in  his  plans — all  came  from  Jehovah. 

In  showing  that  the  religion  of  the  Bible  in  its  great  doc¬ 
trines  and  jji  inciples  was  not  the  natural  outgrowth  of  those 
ages  in  which  it  was  given  to  the  world,  I  have  already  spoken 
of  Moses  as  the  representative  man  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  am  now  to  speak  briefly  of  Jesus  as  the  representative 
man  of  the  New  Testament.  If  the  teaching,  the  character, 
the  work,  the  life  of  Moses  was  not  the  natural  product  of  his 
time,  much  more  must  this  be  true  of  the  teaching,  the  char¬ 
acter,  the  work,  the  life  of  Jesus.  I  lere,  in  all  essential  things, 
we  shall  find  a  new  order  of  being,  a  perfectly  original  teach¬ 
ing,  and  a  unique  work.  Fortunately  for  me  and  for  my  reader, 
this  subject  has  already  been  so  much  and  so  ably  written 
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upon,  that  little  remains  for  me  to  say.  As  we  study  the  life 
of  Jesus  we  find  it  to  be  something  interposed  from  a  foreign 
region  into  the  midst  of  the  age  rather  than  something  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  it.  The  burden  of  so  many  prophets,  the  desire 
of  so  many  pious  hearts  in  the  past,  is  now  realized.  That 
great  teacher  of  whom  Moses  was  the  type,  and  towards 
whom  he  toiled  and  struggled,  has  come.  The  human  intel¬ 
lect,  after  wrestling  with  the  subject  for  more  than  eighteen 
centuries,  and  after  having  received  many  promptings  from 
malice  and  unbelief,  has  rendered  a  substantially  unanimous 
verdict  that  the  character  and  life  of  Jesus  are  perfect.  It  is 
absurd  to  contend  that  such  a  life  was  the  natural  product  of 
the  cold,  dark,  corrupt  heart  of  the  age  of  Tiberius,  Caligula, 
and  Nero.  Indeed,  I  suppose  that  there  are  at  the  present 
day  few  persons  who  are  both  thoughtful  and  candid,  that 
would  defend  the  proposition  that  Jesus  was  a  natural  growth 
of  his  time.  It  was  not  untiUafter  the  day  of  Pentecost  that 
anybody  of  his  time  clearly  understood  him.  With  what  a 
bewildered  look  Scribes,  Pharisees,  Roman  centurions,  and 
even  his  own  disciples  listened  to  the  outpourings  of  his  ear¬ 
nest  heart.  “These  are  hard  sayings,  who  can  hear  them,” 
was  the  honest  exclamation  of  those  even  who  had  been  most 
carefully  instructed  in  the  objects  of  his  mission. 

If  we  consider  such  a  body  of  teaching  as  is  found  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  or  in  those  four  marvelous  chapters  in 
the  Gospel  of  John — the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and 
seventeenth — and  such  a  conversation  as  that  with  the  woman 
at  the  well;  and  such  parables  as  those  of  the  Sower,  the 
Prodigal  Son,  the  Good  Samaritan,  the  Pharisee  and  the  Pub¬ 
lican,  the  Ten  Virgins,  and  the  Lost  Sheep;  and  such  texts 
as  “Except  a  corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  it 
abideth  alone;  but  if  it  die,  it  bringetli  forth  much  fruit,” 
which  perhaps  contains  the  profoundest  single  thought  in  the 
literature  of  the  world;  and  again  that  passage  which  teach- 
est  so  profound  and  beautiful  a  lesson  of  trust,  “Consider 
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the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow;  they  toil  not,  neither 
do  they  spin;  and  yet  I  say  unto  you,  that  even  Solomon  in 
all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these”;  and  that 
noble  summary  of  obligation  on  which  all  the  law  and  the 
prophets  are  said  to  hang;  and  that  Jesus  announces  that  he 
has  come  into  the  world  to  redeem  men,  to  reconcile  them  to 
God,  and  to  give  them  strength  to  embody  his  teaching  in 
their  lives;  when  we  consider  all  this  and  much  more,  we 
shall  see  how  utterly  unconnected  the  higher  doctrines  of  Je¬ 
sus  were  with  all  the  systems  and  institutions  of  the  world 
into  which  he  came.  His  teaching  then  was  not  a  growth  of 
his  age,  and  hence  was  not  of  human  origin. 

We  have  arrived  at  one  mark,  then,  by  which  the  religion 
of  the  Jhble  is  forever  separated  from  all  human  productions. 
Every  human  system  is  the  natural  result  of  tendencies  exist¬ 
ing  in  its  own  time.  The  religion  of  the  Bible  as  revealed  to 
us  through  its  two  great  representatives — one  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  and  the  other  of  the  New — is  not  the  result  of  tend¬ 
encies  of  its  time,  but  of  tendencies  directly  opposed  to  these. 
The  religion  of  the  liible,  then,  is  not  a  human  production. 

(To  be  Concluded.) 
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ARTICLE  II. 

THE  BUILDERS  OF  THE  SECOND  TEMPLE. 

BY  WALTER  R.  BETTER!  DGE. 

With  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  the  destruction  of  the  temple, 
and  the  transportation  of  the  elite  oi  the  nation,  the  doom  of 
Israel  seemed  to  be  sealed.  Humanly  speaking,  the  hopes  of 
Isaiah  and  of  Plzekiel  were  apparently  only  the  fancies  of  en¬ 
thusiastic  dreamers.  The  restoration  of  Judah  was  as  little 
to  be  expected  as  the  restoration  of  the  ten  northern  tribes. 
But,  in  spite  of  these  overwhelming  improbabilities,  such  a 
restoration  actually  did  take  place,  Jerusalem  and  the  temple 
were  rebuilt,  and  a  new  Israel  rose  on  the  ruins  of  the  old, 
differing  in  many  respects  from  the  old,  it  is  true,  but  still  its 
legitimate  historical  successor. 

The  history  of  this  period  confirms  the  opinion  which  would 
be  naturally  formed,  that  such  a  restoration  must  take  place 
gradually,  and  could  not  be  effected  at  one  stroke.  A  century 
was  required  for  its  accomplishment.  With  regard  to  the 
course  of  events  during  this  century,  the  records  are  for  the 
most  part  silent,  but  the  salient  points  are  treated  with  un¬ 
usual  fullne.ss.  These  salient  points  are,  the  rebuilding  of 
the  temple,  and  the  establishment  of  its  services;  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem;  and  the  foundation  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  church  on  the  basis  of  the  law  of  Moses.  The  second  and 
third  of  these  events  stand  close  together  in  point  of  time,  and 
connect  themselves  with  the  names  of  Nehemiah,  Ezra,  and 
probably  the  prophet  Malachi,  while  the  first  occurred  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  earlier,  and  is  connected  with  the  names 
of  Zerubbabel,  Jeshua,  Haggai,  and  Zechariah. 
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It  has  always  been  supposed,  on  the  basis  of  what  seems  to 
be  the  clear  statements  of  the  records,  that  the  "reat  major¬ 
ity  of  the  new  community  were  either  returned  exiles  or  the 
descendants  of  the  returned  exiles,  though  it  is  stated  that 
they  were  reinforced  by  others  of  those  who  had  never  been 
carried  into  captivity.^  liut  recently  Professor  Kosters,^  the 
successor  of  the  late  Professor  Kuenen  at  Leiden,  in  an  elab¬ 
orate  monograph  has  attempted  to  prove  that  the  ‘generally 
received  opinion  is  incorrect  in  holdinj^  that  a  larj^e  band  of 
exiles  returnetl  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  in  the  rei^n  of 
Cyrus,  and  that  it  was  these  returned  exiles  who  bejjan  the 
work  of  restoration  and  reconstruction.  Kosters  maintains 
that  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  any  of  the  e.xiles 
returned  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  in  the  reij^n  of  Cyrus; 
that  the  Jews  still  remainin'^  in  Palestine,  inspired  by  their 
prophets,  be^an  the  work  of  rebuildinj^  the  temple  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  of  Darius,  and  brought  it  to  a  successful  issue  in 
the  sixth  year  of  the  same  kinij;  that  not  until  after  the  re¬ 
building^  of  the  walls  under  Nehemiah  did  the  exiles  return  in 
any  considerable  numbers  to  Jiukea,  as  they  did  uiuler  the 
leadership  of  ]*>,ra,  and  that  this  band  of  returned  exiles  had 
a  share  only  in  the  final  stai^e  of  the  work,  viz.,  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Jewish  church.  These  revolutionary  conclusions, 
Kosters  maintains,  are  supported  b\'  an  impartial  estimate  of 
the  testimony  of  the  documents  themselves.  The  documents 
in  (juestion  are  the  books  of  K/.ra.,  Nehemiah,  Haj^'j^ai,  Zecli- 
ariah,  and  Malachi. 

Opinions  will  naturally  differ  as  to  the  nature  of  Professor 
Kosters’  arejuments  and  the  value  of  his  conclusions.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Cdieyne,  for  cxamj)le,  in  his  latest  work,'^  says  that  the 
conclusions  of  Kosters  in  the  main  points  appear  so  inevi- 

^Kzravi.  21. 

*“Het  Ilerstel  van  Israel  in  het  Perzische  Tijdvak.”  Translated  into 
Gerinati,  “Die  Wiederlierstellung  Israels  in  der  persischen  Periode.” 

“  Introduction  to  the  Hook  of  Isaiah,  Prolegomena,  p.  35. 
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table  that  he  has  constantly  presupposed  them  in  dealing  with 
chapters  Ivi.-lxvi.  of  the  book  of  Isaiah.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  the  candid  reader  can  fail  to  notice  that,  with  all  his 
ingenuity  in  marshaling  his  arguments,  Professor  Kosters 
manifests  a  constant  tendency  to  overestimate  those  argu¬ 
ments  which  favor  his  theory,  while  he  makes  use  of  every  op¬ 
portunity  to  throw  discredit  on  the  statements  of  the  so-called 
Chronicler,  the  probable  compiler  of  the  books  of  Ezra  and 
Nchemiah. 

Therefore,  without  undertaking  a  formal  review  of  his  work, 
and  confining  my  attention  to  only  one  part  of  his  thesis,  it 
is  my  purpose  in  this  article  to  consider  whether  his  argu¬ 
ments  compel  us  to  give  up  the  idea,  that  the  return  of  a  band 
of  exiles  from  Babylon  was  the  first  step  in  the  Jewish  resto¬ 
ration. 

Tiik  History  ok  this  Period. 

The  historical  records  of  this  period  are  preserved  for  us  in 
the  first  six  chapters  of  the  book  of  Ezra.  According  to  this 
narrative,  Cyrus  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  in  Babylon  issued 
a  decree  permitting  those  of  the  Jews  then  resident  in  Baby¬ 
lon,  who  desired  to  do  so,  to  return  to  Jerusalem  to  build  the 
house  of  the  Lord  in  Jerusalem.  In  addition  to  this,  he 
turned  over  to  the  leader  of  the  returning  exiles  the  vessels  of 
the  tem{)le  which  had  been  carried  away  to  Babylon  by  the  vic¬ 
torious  Nebuchadnezzar.  According  to  Ezra  i.  8,  this  leader 
was  Sheshbazzar,  the  prince  of  Judah.  After  their  arrival  in 
Jerusalem,  the  people,  under  the  leadership  of  Zerubbabel 
and  Jeshua,  set  up  the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  observed  the 
feast  of  tabernacles,  and  resumed  the  regular  daily  sacrifices. 
At  the  same  time  they  began  the  preparations  for  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  temple,  the  foundations  of  which  were  laid,  in  the 
second  month  of  the  second  year  of  the  return,  with  great 
solemnity,  amid  the  mingled  rejoicings  and  lamentations  of 
the  people.  But  the  work  so  auspiciously  begun  was  not  des¬ 
tined  to  proceed  without  interruption.  The  surrounding  peo- 
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pies,  headed  doubtless  by  the  Samaritans,  came,  asking  to 
assist  in  the  great  work  which  the  Jews  had  undertaken,  and, 
when  their  offers  of  aid  were  rejected,  adopted  a  policy  of 
hostility  and  opposition.  This  opposition  consisted  of  direct 
hindrances  to  the  work  of  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem  itself,  and 
also,  what  was  probably  more  effectual,  of  opposition  at  the 
Persian  court.  Their  efforts  succeeded.  Disheartened,  the 
people  desisted  from  their  work,  and  for  many  years  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  temple  was  discontinued.  In  the  second  year  of 
the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspis  (521-485),  that  is,  in  520  U.  C., 
under  the  impulse  of  the  prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  the 
people,  led  by  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua,  resumed  the  building 
of  the  temple.  While  they  were  occupied  with  their  work 
they  were  visited  by  the  representatives  of  the  Persian  gov¬ 
ernment,  and,  upon  being  asked  on  what  authority  they  were 
doing  this  work,  they  appealed  to  the  permission  of  Cyrus, 
and  declared  that,  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  Cyrus, 
his  legate  Sheshbazzar  had  years  before  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  temple,  and  that  they  were  simply  carrying  to  comple¬ 
tion  this  earlier  work.  The  Persian  authorities  contented 
themselves  with  taking  the  names  of  the  leaders,  and  then 
appealed  to  Darius  for  his  decision.  Darius  reaffirmed  the  de¬ 
cree  of  Cyrus,  and  also  made  an  additional  decree  in  favor  of 
the  work  of  the  Jews.  Tlius  under  royal  favor  the  work  of 
construction  was  pushed  rapidly  forward,  so  that,  in  the  sixth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Darius,  that  is  four  years  from  the  re¬ 
sumption  of  the  work,  the  building  was  completed  on  the 
third  day  of  Adar,  the  twelfth  month.  The  dedication  of  the 
house  followed,  the  services  of  the  temple  were  reestablished, 
and  a  month  later,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first  mouth, 
the  passover  was  observed  by  “the  children  of  Israel,  which 
were  come  again  out  of  captivity,  and  all  such  as  had  sep¬ 
arated  themselves  unto  them  from  the  filthiness  of  the  heathen 
of  the  land.”  With  this  event,  which  occurred  in  515  n.  C., 
the  record  of  the  first  period  of  the  restoration  abruptly  closes. 
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The  Founding  of  the  Temple  in  the  Second  Year 
OF  THE  Return. 

Until  the  appearance  of  Professor  Kosters’  book,  with  one 
important  exception,  the  essential  accuracy  of  this  outline  of 
events  has  been  accepted  by  most  scholars.  This  exception 
is  with  regard  to  the  foundation  of  the  temple  in  the  second 
year  of  the  return.  So  long  ago  as  1867,  Schrader,  in  an  ar¬ 
ticle  in  the  Studien  und Kritiken  for  that  year, ^  on  the  ground 
of  Fzra  v.  2,  and  principally  on  the  ground  of  the  testimony 
of  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  sought  to  prove  that  the  statement 
of  the  Chronicler  in  regard  to  the  early  founding  of  the  tem¬ 
ple  is  unhistorical.  Schrader’s  arguments  have  been  accepted 
as  conclusive  by  many  modern  writers,^  who  have  yet  held  to 
the  historical  accuracy  of  the  return  under  Cyrus.  Kosters, 
by  the  application  of  the  same  arguments,  has  proved  that 
no  return  took  place  in  the  reign  of  (!yrus.  And  certainly,  if 
Schrader’s  position  is  correct,  the  conclusions  of  Kosters  would 
almost  seem  to  be  its  logical  outcome,  for  it  seems  almost  in¬ 
credible  that  the  Jews,  armed  with  such  authority  as  that 
described  in  Kzrii  i.  2-4,  and  indeed  under  such  orders  as  are 
described  in  vi.  3-5,  should  have  settled  (quietly  in  Jerusalem 
and  its  vicinity  and  for  fifteen  years  have  made  no  attempt  to 
begin  the  work  upon  the  temple.  If  they  did  not  begin  to 
build  the  temple,  and  the  narrative  is  incorrect  in  this  partic¬ 
ular,  then  the  presumption  lies  near  at  hand  that  no  captives 
had  returned  charged  with  that  work.  It  seems  impossible 
to  deny  that  there  is  much  force  in  this  contention  of  Kosters. 

Hut  are  we  required  to  adopt  Schrader’s  view  If  there  is 
any  truth  whatever  in  the  statements  in  regard  to  Cyrus  which 
are  preserved  in  the  record,  then  we  are  certainly  justified  in 
expecting  that  at  no  very  distant  date  the  chief  task  which 

>  Pp.  4fii  ff. 

^  Kuenen,  Hist.  krit.  Onderzoek,§34,  Rem.  4.  Konig,  Einleitung  in  das 
alte  Testament,  pp.  281-283.  Wellhausen,  Gottinger  Nachrichten,  1895, 
P- 175. 
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was  laid  upon  the  Jews  by  the  decree  of  Cyrus  would  be  un¬ 
dertaken.  This  expectation  is  satisfied  by  the  statement  that 
in  the  second  year  of  the  return  the  foundations  of  the  temple 
were  actually  laid.  I'urthermore,  this  statement  is  substan¬ 
tiated,  in  its  fundamental  point,  by  the  report  of  the  Jewish 
elders  to  the  Persian  authorities,  that  Sheshbazzar,  the  legate 
of  Cyrus,  came  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  house.  This 
statement,  it  is  true,  involves  us  in  other  difficulties;  but,  in 
regard  to  the  main  point,  it  confirms  the  opinion  that  the 
foundations  of  the  house  were  actually  laid  early  in  the  reign 
of  Cyrus.  The  difficulties  occasioned  by  this  verse  are  not 
great.  In  the  first  place,  here,  as  in  K/.m  i.  8,  Sheshbazzar 
is  named  as  the  leader  in  the  work  of  laying  the  foundation 
of  the  temple,  while  in  iii.  8,  and  elsewhere,  the  leader  of  the 
post-exilic  Jews  is  called  Zerubbabel,  who,  according  to  i 
Chron.  iii.  17-20,  was  a  descendant  of  Jehoiachin,  and  so  a 
member  of  the  house  of  David.  This  difficulty  is  removed 
most  easily  by  the  assumption  that  Sheshbazzar  is  the  Paby- 
lonian  name,  and  Zerubbabel  the  Jewish  name,  of  the  same 
man, — a  view  which  is  not  in  the  least  improbable,  and  is 
suggested  by  the  statements  of  our  author,  while  at  the  .same 
time  it  accounts  for  them.  The  other  difficulty  arises  from 
the  fact,  that,  while  in  ICzra  iv.  1-5,  and  24,  it  is  said  that  the 
work  on  the  temple  ceased,  in  v.  16  the  statement  is  made, 
“and  since  that  lime  [viz.  its  founding  by  Sheshbazzar]  even 
until  now  hath  it  been  in  building,  and  yet  it  is  not  com¬ 
pleted.”  If  this  is  a  misrepresentation,  it  is  a  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  Persian  authorities  who  are  here  giving 
the  report  to  Darius.  But  it  is  not  necessarily  a  misrepre¬ 
sentation,  it  may  be  only  a  loose  way  of  stating  the  justifica¬ 
tion  of  the  work  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  the  Jews.  The 
work  in  which  they  were  engaged  was  no  new  enterprise,  but 
was  simply  a  continuation  of  the  work  begun  under  Cyrus 
and  in  accordance  with  his  express  commands.^ 

^  See  Van  Hoonacker,  Zorobabel  et  le  Second  Temple,  p.  98. 
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The  statement  in  Ezra  v.  2,  “then  [in  the  second  year  of 
Darius]  rose  up  Zerubbabel  the  son  of  Shealtiel,  and  Jeshua 
the  son  of  Jozadak,  and  began  to  build  the  house  of  God 
which  is  in  Jerusalem,”  does  perhaps  give  the  impression  of 
an  actual  beginning  of  the  work,  and  not  merely  of  its  re¬ 
newal.  But  at  the  same  time  no  one  would  dream  of  ques¬ 
tioning  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  statement  that  the 
foundations  of  the  temple  had  been  laid  some  fifteen  years 
earlier,  on  the  ground  of  this  passage  alone.  “Began  to 
build”  does  not  of  necessity  mean  anything  more  than  began 
anew  to  build.  Much  the  same  can  be  said  with  regard  to 
most  of  the  passages  in  Haggai  and  Zechariah  which  are 
urged  in  favor  of  Schrader’s  hypothesis.*  These  passages 
might,  it  is  true,  be  quoted  in  support  of  this  theory  in  case  it 
had  been  proved  on  independent  grounds,  but  by  themselves 
they  are  all  perfectly  consistent  with  such  a  founding  of  the 
temple  as  that  described  in  Ezra  iii.  8-13.  Zech.  viii.  9  oc¬ 
casions  more  difficulty,  but  still  is  not  a  satisfactory  argument 
against  the  narrative  in  Ezra.  The  prophet,  speaking  on  the 
fourth  day  of  the  ninth  month  of  the  fourth  year  of  Darius, 
says:  “Let  your  hands  be  strong,  you  who  are  hearing  in 
these  days  these  words  from  the  mouth  of  the  prophets,  who 
lived  in  the  day  that  the  foundation  of  the  house  of  the  Lord 
of  hosts  was  laid,  that  the  temple  might  be  built.”  Fairly 
interpreted,  all  that  this  passage  says  is,  that  the  prophets 
who  were  speaking  to  the  people  in  5  18  B.  C.  were  also  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  founding  of  the  temple.  But  because  we  do  not 
hear  that  Haggai  and  Zechariah  were  present  at  the  alleged 
laying  of  the  foundation  in  the  second  year  of  Cyrus,  are  we 
justified  in  regarding  this  argument  as  decisive  proof  that  the 
foundation  of  the  temple  was  not  laid  until  the  second  year  of 
Darius.^  From  the  testimony  of  Zechariah, therefore,  it  would 
be  impossible  either  to  assert  or  deny  an  earlier  founding  of 
the  temple. 

^  Hag.  i.  2,  4,  9,  14;  Zech.  i.  16;  iv.  9;  vi.  12. 
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There  remains  only  one  passage  that  is  quoted  in  favor  of 
Schrader’s  theory,  and  that  is  Haggai  ii.  18.  The  verse  in 
question  reads,  “Consider  now  from  this  day  and  upward, 
from  the  four  and  twentieth  day  of  the  ninth  month,  from  the 
day  that  the  foundation  of  the  Lord’s  temple  was  laid,  con¬ 
sider  it.”  According  to  the  majority  of  modern  authorities, 
the  phrase  “  from  the  day  that  the  foundation  of  the  Lord’s 
temple  was  laid,”  simply  indicates  that  the  day  that  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  house  was  laid  was  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  the 
ninth  month.  If  this  interpretation  is  correct,  then  we  must 
either  give  up  the  historical  accuracy  of  Ezra  iii.  8-13,  or  else 
conclude,  with  Driver,  that  Haggai  simply  ignores  this  earlier 
founding  of  the  temple.  But  it  is  at  least  a  question,  whether 
this  interpretation  is  the  correct  one.  In  the  first  place,  the 
description  given  by  Haggai^  of  the  work  of  the  people  on 
the  temple  since  the  time  of  his  first  exhortation  in  the  sixth 
month  of  the  second  year  of  Darius,  and  especially  his  declara¬ 
tion  in  the  seventh  month  that,  in  spite  of  the  seeming  insig¬ 
nificance  of  the  new  house,  its  glory  should  exceed  that  of 
the  former  house,  arc  hardly  compatible  with  the  view  that 
the  foundation  was  not  laid  until  the  ninth  month.  Further¬ 
more,  it  is  certain  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  preposi¬ 
tion  here  used  to  introduce  the  words,  “  from  the  day  that  the 
foundation  of  the  Lord’s  temple  was  laid”  (i9^)  is  used  to 
indicatesomething  which  is  not  present  either  in  time  or  place. 
Hence  it  is  quite  probable  that,  in  spite  of  the  awkwardness 
of  the  expression,  we  have  in  this  verse  not  merely  the  end 
of  the  period  which  the  people  are  asked  to  consider,  but  also 
its  beginning, — namely,  the  day  of  the  founding  of  the  tem¬ 
ple,  a  day  in  the  past  which  was  well  known  to  the  people. 
This  period  was  a  period  of  disaster,  and  this  disaster  came  in 
punishment  for  the  negligence  of  the  people,  because,  after 
the  foundation  of  the  temple  had  been  laid,  they  had  not 
pushed  the  work  on  to  completion.  Verse  18,  then,  simply 
*  Hag.  i.  14;  ii.  1-9. 
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describes  in  more  exact  terms  the  same  period  that  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  verse  15.  In  verse  15  the  end  of  the  period  is  the 
twenty-fourth  day  of  the  ninth  month,  its  beginning  is  some 
point  in  the  past  when  the  building  was  not  going  on,  as  it 
was  at  the  time  when  the  prophet  was  speaking;  verse  18 
fixes  this  point  in  the  past  as  the  day  when  the  foundation  of 
the  Lord’s  temple  was  laid.^  Kosters,  it  is  true,  urges  that, 
even  if  this  interpretation  is  adopted,  the  date  of  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  temple  cannot  be  placed  back  of  the  sixth  month 
of  the  second  year  of  Darius;  but  this  is  pure  assumption, 
and,  in  the  presence  of  the  direct  statement  of  Ezra  iii.  8—13, 
is  without  any  weight.  This  much  at  least  is  certain;  Hag- 
gai  does  not  assert  that  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  the  ninth 
month  was  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  temple.  And  fur¬ 
thermore,  instead  of  contradicting,  he  most  probably  actually 
refers  to  this  earlier  founding. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that,  unless  better  proof  can  be 
brought  forward  than  is  at  hand,  there  seems  to  be  no  need 
to  doubt  the  essential  accuracy  of  Ezra  iii.  8-13.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  there  exists  at  present  no  corroborative  evidence  from 
the  Persian  records,  which  give  very  little  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus.  Put  it  is  not 
impossible  that  coming  years  will  furnish  the  needed  corrob¬ 
oration. 

The  Temple  built  by  Returned  Exiles. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  consider  the  question  raised  by 
Professor  Kosters,  as  to  who  the  builders  of  the  temple  act¬ 
ually  were.  In  Ezra  i.  5  we  read,  “Then  rose  up  the  chief 
of  the  fathers  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  and  the  priests,  and 
the  Levites,  with  all  those  whose  spirit  God  had  raised,  to  go 
up  to  build  the  house  of  the  Lord  which  is  in  Jerusalem." 
This  statement  is  confirmed  by  i.  ii;  ii.  8;  iv.  i;  vi.  16,  19, 
21.  All  these  passages  assert  that  the  initiative  was  taken, 
^  See  Van  Hoonacker,  ut  supra,  pp.  77  ff. 
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and  the  leading  part  of  the  work  was  done,  by  the  returned 
exiles,  with  whom  were  associated  those  of  the  people  “  who 
had  separated  themselves  unto  them  from  the  filthiness  of 
the  heathen  of  the  land.”  As  might  be  expected,  many — 
how  many  it  is  impossible  to  say — of  the  descendants  of 
those  who  had  not  been  carried  away  to  liabylon  joined  in 
the  great  work  of  restoration,  but  it  is  distinctly  stated  that 
returned  exiles  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  new  community 
and  the  rallying-point  for  the  new  movement.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  fact  of  such  an  early  return  is  confirmed  by  the  refer¬ 
ences  in  the  book  of  Nehemiah  to  those  “who  went  up  at 
the  first”  or  to  those  “who  went  up  with  Zerubbabel.”^ 

The  Testimony  of  the  Lists  in  Ezra  ii.;  Neh.  vii.  7-yj. 

Apparently  the  strongest  argument  in  favor  of  the  early 
return  of  the  exiles  is  to  be  found  in  the  list  in  Ezra  ii.,  which 
is  usually  supposed  to  be  a  list  of  those  who  returned  from 
Babylon  to  Jerusalem  under  the  leadership  of  Zerubbabel,  in 
accordance  with  the  decree  of  Cyrus  contained  in  Ezra  i.  In 
spite  of  the  somewhat  numerous  variations  in  the  two  lists, 
it  probably  is  not  seriously  questioned  by  any  scholar  of  the 
present  day,  that  we  have  two  copies  of  the  same  list  in 
Ezra  ii.  and  Nehemiah  vii.  7-73.  This  identity  has  been  sat¬ 
isfactorily  proved  by  various  scholars,  among  whom  may  be 
mentioned  Bishop  Hervey.^  If  this  were  really  a  list  of  ex¬ 
iles  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel,  further  argument  would 
be  unnecessary.  But  many  competent  scholars  deny  that  this 
is  such  a  list.  Bishop  Ilervey  has  argued  at  considerable 
length  that  it  contains  a  list,  not  of  the  captives  who  returned 
with  Zerubbabel,  but  of  the  residents  of  the  province  of  Ju¬ 
daea,  in  accordance  with  the  results  of  the  census  taken  by 
Nehemiah.  Hervey’s  arguments  are,,  it  seems  to  me,  conclu- 

^  Neh.  vii.  5;  xii.  i. 

3  See  his  art.  “  Nehemiah,”  Smith’s  Diet,  of  the  Bible  (Am.  ed.),  Vol.  iii. 
p.  2094. 
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sive,  and  it  might  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  his  discus¬ 
sion,  and  accept  his  conclusions  without  further  investigation. 
But,  inasmuch  as  a  correct  conception  of  the  first  stage  of 
the  post-exilic  history  is  impossible  without  an  accurate  idea 
of  the  significance  of  this  list,  it  seems  best  to  consider  the 
question  somewhat  in  detail.  The  first  point  that  attracts 
attention  is  the  title  or  superscription  of  the  list.  According 
to  the  heading,  this  is  a  list  of  the  “children  of  the  province, 
that  went  up  out  of  the  captivity,  of  those  which  had  been 
carried  away  [i.  e.,  “the  Gola”],  whom  Nebuchadnezzar  the 
king  of  Babylon  had  carried  away,  and  came  again  unto  Ju¬ 
dah  and  Jerusalem,  every  one  unto  his  own  city.”  The  in¬ 
terpretation  adopted  by  Ryle^  and  many  other  commentators 
is,  that  the  reference  is  here  to  “the  Jews  inhabiting  Jerusa¬ 
lem  and  its  vicinity  as  distinct  from  the  Jews  left  in  Babylon.” 
The  phrase  “  every  one  unto  his  own  city,”  and  particularly 
the  statement  in  Nehemiah  vii.  73  (Ezra  ii.  70),  “all  Israel 
dwelt  in  their  own  cities,”  occasions  difficulty  on  this  theory. 
These  words  imply  that,  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
list,  the  people  had  actually  come  into  possession  of  settled 
abodes  in  the  land  of  Judah.  Furthermore,  while  not  im¬ 
possible,  yet  the  interpretation  first  given  is  scarcely  the  nat¬ 
ural  interpretation  of  the  superscription  of  the  list.  Had  the 
author  intended  to  convey  that  idea,  he  could  have  done  it 
more  simply  by  saying,  “These  are  the  children  of  the  cap¬ 
tivity  who  went  up  to  the  province,”  etc.  The  more  natural 
interpretation  is  unquestionably  as  follows:  these  are  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  province  of  Juda:a  in  so  far  as  these  inhab¬ 
itants  consisted  of  returned  exiles,  in  distinction  from  the 
other  inhabitants  of  the  province  who  had  not  been  in  ban¬ 
ishment.  In  other  words,  the  list  does  not  claim  to  be  a  list 
of  exiles  who  returned  at  any  one  time,  but  rather  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Judaea  and  Jerusalem  who  were  returned  exiles 

^The  Cambridge  Bible.  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  edited  by  H.  E.  Ryle, 
P.  38. 
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or  descendants  of  returned  exiles,  and  so  competent  to  be¬ 
come  members  of  the  new  community.^  This  interpretation 
not  only  avoids  the  difficulty  occasioned  by  the  statements 
quoted  above,  but  also  agrees  admirably  with  the  state  of 
affairs  presupposed  by  them,  for  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
these  statements  indicate  that  the  settlement  in  the  cities  of 
Judah  was  an  accomplished  fact. 

Again,  the  list  and  the  purpose  of  the  offerings  as  related 
in  Nehemiah  vii.  70  furnish  a  further  argument  in  support  of 
our  theory.  It  is  here  stated  that  the  chief  of  the  fathers, 
the  Tirshatha,  and  the  rest  of  the  people  gave  for  “  the  work,” 
or  to  “the  treasury  of  the  work,”  and  among  these  gifts  are 
included  in  Ezra  ii.  69  one  hundred  priests’  garments.  The 
reference  to  the  priests’  garments  raises  the  question  as  to 
whether  these  gifts  could  have  been  intended  for  the  rebuild¬ 
ing  of  the  temple,  as  is  ordinarily  supposed,  and  the  use  of 
the  word  “work”  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  reference 
here  is  to  gifts  for  the  support  of  the  temple  service,  to  which 
this  word  often  refers,  especially  in  the  post-exilic 

literature.^  The  parallel  passage  in  Ezra  ii.  68  has  a  different 
reading,  and  says  that  the  people  gave  “  to  set  up  the  house 
of  God  in  its  place.”  IJut  that  this  docs  not  necessarily  mean 
rebuilding  has  been  conclusively  shown  by  Hervey  in  the 
article  already  mentioned.  Almost  the  same  phrase  is  used 
in  2  Chron.  ix.  8;  xxiv.  13,  where  the  reference  is  certainly 
not  to  rebuilding,  but  to  restoration  and  renovation.  The 
mention  of  these  offerings  is  incompatible  with  the  idea  that 
the  temple  is  in  ruins.  The  existence  of  the  temple  is  pre¬ 
supposed.  The  situation  is  one  that  reminds  us  of  the  ordi¬ 
nances  which  the  people  imposed  upon  themselves  in  the 
time  of  Nehemiah,®  in  which  they  pledged  themselves  not  to 
forsake  the  house  of  their  God. 

*  See  Smend,  Die  Listen  der  IJucher  Ezra  und  Nehemiah,  p.  17. 

2  See  Neh.  x.  34;  xi.  12,  16,  22;  xiii.  34;  i  Chron.  vi.  34;  ix.  13,  19.331 
xxii.  4,  24;  xxvi.  30;  xxviii.  13,  21;  2  Chron.  xiii.  10. 

®  X.  29-40. 
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The  use  of  the  title  Tirshatha  in  Ezra  ii.  63;  Neh.  vii.  65, 
70,  while  not  conclusive,  is  still  not  without  weight.  So  far 
as  we  know,  Nehemiah  was  the  only  governor  of  Judaea  who 
bore  this  title,  and,  in  close  connection  with  this  section,  in 
the  book  of  Nehemiah,^  Nehemiah  is  expressly  called  the 
Tirshatha.  Again,  the  incident  referred  to  in  Ezra  ii.  59- 
63;  Neh.  vii.  61-65,  is  better  suited  to  the  time  of  Nehemiah 
than  the  time  of  Zerubbabel.  It  seems  scarcely  probable 
that  immediately  after  the  return,  and  before  any  work  had 
been  done,  the  people  should  set  themselves  about  excluding 
certain  of  their  number  from  their  ranks.  But  at  the  time  of 
Nehemiah  in  connection  with  the  formation  of  the  new  com¬ 
munity  there  was  great  need  for  such  an  act. 

On  this  theory  the  occurrence  of  the  names  of  Nehemiah 
and  of  Azariah,^  who  is  perhaps  the  same  as  Ezra,  in  the  list 
of  the  twelve  leaders  of  the  return,  finds  a  satisfactory  ex¬ 
planation.  At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  list  in  the  later 
period,  Nehemiah  and  Ezra  had  proved  their  right  to  stand 
next  to  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua  among  the  leaders  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  restoration. 

Against  this  conclusion  the  only  argument  of  any  weight 
which  can  be  urged  is  that  Nehemiah  seems  to  state  that  he 
gives  the  list  as  he  found  it.  Hervey  avoids  the  difficulty  by 
urging  that  Nehemiah  q^iotes  merely  the  title  of  the  older  list 
which  he  found, while  with  vii.  7  he  begins  his  own  list.  The 
difficulty  is  not  so  great  when  one  realizes  that  we  see  here 
traces  of  the  compiler’s  work,  and  further,  it  seems  incredible 
that  Nehemiah  should  have  stated  that  he  called  the  people 
together  to  make  the  census,  and  then  simply  have  given  the 
old  list  which  he  found.  The  position  of  the  list  in  the  book 
of  Ezra  is  also  urged  as  an  argument  against  this  view  which 
we  have  adopted,  but  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  of  much  weight. 
The  composite  character  of  Ezra  i.— vi.  must  probably  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  well-established  fact,  and  it  ought  not  to  occa- 
^  viii.  9.  *  Seriah  in  Ezra  ii.  2.  •  vii.  6. 
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sion  surprise  that  this  list  should  be  found  out  of  its  exact 
chronological  position  when  one  remembers  that  the  section 
iv.  6-23  almost  certainly  refers  to  a  much  later  period  than 
that  of  Cyrus  and  Darius.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  the 
compiler,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  in  the  absence  of  any 
authentic  list  of  the  exiles  who  returned  under  Zerubbabel, 
should  have  made  use  of  this  later  list,  which  was  doubtless 
to  be  found  in  connection  with  the  memoirs  of  Nehemiah, 
and  which  he  had  the  authority  of  Nehemiah  for  regarding 
as  being  based  upon  that  earlier  list.  It  is  not  denied  that 
these  are  real  difficulties,  but,  with  our  limited  knowledge  of 
the  facts,  they  do  not  seem  sufficient  to  outweigh  the  reasons 
which  have  already  been  brought  forward  in  favor  of  the  other 
view.  If  this  view  is  correct,  we  are  forced  to  acknowledge 
that  we  have  no  idea  as  to  how  many  exiles  returned  in  the 
time  of  Cyrus.  But  this  very  list  in  the  mention  of  Zerubba¬ 
bel  and  Jeshua  furnishes  another  evidence  in  favor  of  a  return 
of  exiles  under  their  leadership.  Furthermore,  the  regula¬ 
tions  adopted  in  regard  to  those  who  could  not  show  their 
genealogy  give  an  abundant  proof  that  Nehemiah  had  in  his 
possession  a  list  of  the  true  Israelites  who  had  returned  from 
Babylon  so  many  years  before.  The  evidence  of  this  list  is, 
then,  different  from  what  is  often  supposed  to  be.  It  dis¬ 
tinctly  states  a  return  from  Babylon  under  Zerubbabel,  but  it 
leaves  us  in  ignorance  as  to  its  extent,  and  justifies  the  infer¬ 
ence  that  the  number  of  the  returning  exiles  was  not  nearly 
so  great  as  has  been  usually  supposed. 

The  Evidence  of  Ezra  v.  i—vi.  18. 

As  an  argument  against  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  re¬ 
turn  under  Cyrus,  Kosters  appeals  to  the  narrative  in  Ezra 
V.  I— vi.  18,  or  rather,  as  he  expresses  it,  to  the  documents 
-used  by  the  Chronicler  in  these  chapters,  for  he  finds  traces  of 
two  distinct  narratives  here,  neither  of  which  mentions  a  re¬ 
turn  from  the  captivity.  But,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the 
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Jews  here  are  mainly  concerned  with  justifying  their  proceed¬ 
ings,  and  so  refer  merely  to  the  permission  of  Cyrus  to  re¬ 
build  the  temple,  it  would  seem  that  there  was  a  distinct  in¬ 
timation  of  a  return  of  some  sort  in  the  statement  that  their 
fathers  had  been  carried  into  captivity,  and  that  the  house 
had  been  destroyed,  but  that  Cyrus  had  sent  Sheshbazzar  to 
rebuild  it.^  The  reference  is  so  clear  here  to  the  narrative  in 
Ezra  i.  5,8,  that  it  seems  altogether  too  fastidious  to  insist  on 
the  literal  conclusion  that  Sheshbazzar  was  the  only  one  who 
came  to  Jerusalem  to  rebuild  the  temple,  and  that  merely  in 
his  official  capacity  as  Persian  governor. 

The  Evidence  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah. 

But  undoubtedly  the  strongest  argument  is  the  evidence  of 
Haggai  and  Zechariah.  Kosters  asserts  that  these  prophets 
knew  of  no  return  of  the  exiles  before  the  time  of  their  activ¬ 
ity.  At  first  sight  the  argument  seems  plausible.  Zechariah,, 
it  is  true,^  does  mention  the  arrival  of  a  few  men  from  Baby¬ 
lon  who  had  come  presumably  with  gifts  for  the  building  of 
the  temple,  and  he  made  their  visit  the  occasion  for  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  the  “Branch”  shall  build  the  temple  of  the  Lord, 
and  closes  his  prophecy  with  the  declaration  that  “they  that 
are  far  off  shall  come  and  build  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord.” 
The  prophecy  indicates,  as  does  the  exhortation  to  Zion  to 
escape  from  Babylon,®  that  the  people  of  Jerusalem  were 
hoping  for  further  reinforcements  from  among  the  exiles  in 
Babylon,  but  it  is  absolutely  without  weight  as  an  argument 
against  an  earlier  return.  But  it  is  urged,  for  these  prophets 
the  period  of  divine  blessing  is  still  in  the  future,  while  for  the 
present  they  regard  the  land  as  resting  under  the  ban  of  the 
displeasure  of  Jehovah.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  Hag¬ 
gai  and  Zechariah  speak  of  the  people  uniformly  as  “this 

W.  13-17.  See  Kuenen,  De  Chronologie  van  het  Perzische  Tijdvak 
dcr  Joodsche  Geschiedenis,  p.  5. 

*vi.  9-15.  *11.7. 
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people  ”  or  “  the  remnant  of  the  people,”  while  the  title  Israel, 
which  is  the  usual  title  in  Ezra  vii.-x.;  Neh.  viii.-x.,  does 
not  occur.  From  this  it  is  argued  that  at  the  time  of  these 
prophets  Israel  had  not  returned  to  Palestine.  But  is  it  not 
a  most  unwarranted  application  of  the  argument  from  silence 
to  assert  that  their  statements  prove  that  no  return  of  the 
exiles  had  taken  place  The  same  argument  would  prove 
that  the  builders  of  the  temple  were  not  visited  by  the  Per¬ 
sian  authorities  during  the  reign  of  Darius,  a  visit  which  was 
undoubtedly  a  source  of  great  anxiety  to  the  feeble  commu¬ 
nity  in  Jerusalem,  and  which  certainly  took  place  during  the 
activity  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah. 

The  arguments  drawn  from  the  silence  of  Haggai  and  Zech¬ 
ariah  and  their  attitude  toward  the  people  of  the  land,  what¬ 
ever  might  be  their  force  as  against  the  supposed  return  of  a 
band  of  exiles  at  least  fifty  thousand  strong,  and  possibly 
three  times  as  many,^  are  absolutely  without  force  against 
our  theory,  which  recognizes  that  the  number  of  the  exiles 
who  returned  under  Zerubbabel  was  probably  not  very  great. 
A  fair  exegesis  which  takes  into  consideration,  not  merely 
individual  passages  but  also  the  tone  of  the  whole  prophecy, 
will  certainly  cause  one  to  hesitate  before  asserting  that  Hag¬ 
gai  and  Zechariah  knew  nothing  of  a  return  of  the  exiles.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  not  too  much  to  claim  that  they  presup¬ 
posed  it.  Without  a  return  of  some  sort  their  prophecies  are 
practically  inexplicable.  Unfortunately  we  do  not  know  very 
much  of  the  condition  of  the  people  who  were  left  in  the  land 
of  Palestine,  but  everything  that  is  known  renders  it  highly 
improbable  that  they  should  have  taken  the  initiative  in  the 
great  work  of  restoration.  During  the  exile  the  center  of  re¬ 
ligious  life,  of  present  faith,  and  hope  for  the  future  was  in 
Babylon,  and  not  in  Jerusalem.  And  so  the  confidence  of 

^  If  only  the  men  are  counted  in  the  list  in  Ezra  ii.,  then  Smend  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  correct  in  estimating  the  whole  number  of  persons  at  from 
150,000  to  200,000.  See  Smend,  ut  supra,  pp.  17,  21. 
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Haggai  and  Zechariah,  and  their  assurances  that  the  era  of 
restoration  has  begun, ^  find  their  only  satisfactory  explana¬ 
tion  in  the  historical  background  provided  by  the  alleged  re¬ 
turn  of  the  exiles.  These  prophets  do  not  assert  the  Davidic 
descent  of  Zerubbabel,  but  their  glowing  descriptions^  prove 
more  positively  than  cold  assertions  that  they  regarded  him 
as  the  heir  of  the  promises  made  to  David,  and  that  upon  him 
and  Jeshua  the  hopes  for  the  future  Messianic  kingdom  de¬ 
pended.  Their  attitude  towards  these  men  is  only  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  on  the  ground  of  the  genealogies,  which  assert  that 
they  were  the  descendants  of  the  exiled  king  Jehoiachin®  and 
the  priest  J ehozadak  respectively,  and  themselves  born  in  exile, 
and  hence  the  natural  leaders  of  the  returned  exiles.  Only  by 
a  narrow  literalism  is  it  possible  to  escape  the  force  of  these 
arguments.  But  why  should  one  expect  that  the  prophets 
should  clearly  describe  the  history  of  their  own  period.?  It 
was  not  their  task  to  write  a  history  of  their  own  times  in 
their  prophecies.  They  presupposed  this  history,  it  is  true, 
but  they  give  us  only  here  and  there  a  sketch  or  suggestion, 
and  when  the  historical  narrative  does  not  supply  the  details, 
the  picture  must  remain  only  a  sketch.  Here  the  historical 
narrative  does  furnish  many  details,  and  in  my  opinion  there 
is  no  discrepancy.  On  the  contrary,  while  it  is  impossible  to 
reconstruct  the  whole  picture,  on  account  of  the  ineagerness 
of  the  details  even  in  the  historical  narrative,  it  is  not  at  all 
difficult  to  see  that  the  different  elements  are  all  parts  of  the 
same  picture. 

But,  last  of  all,  the  narrative  of  the  return  in  Ezra  coin¬ 
cides  perfectly  with  what  we  learn  from  other  sources  of  the 
history  of  this  period.  The  meager  records  which  have  been 
discovered  which  treat  of  the  life  and  activityof  Cyrus^  prove, 

‘Hag.  ii.  6-9;  Zech.  i.  14,  15;  ii.  10-13;  viii.  3-8,  20-23. 

*Hag.  ii.  23;  Zech.  iv.  6,  7,  9,  10.  *  i  Chron.  iii.  17-19;  vi.  15. 

*  Meyer,  Geschichte  des  Alterthums,  Vol.  i,  p.  605;  Schrader,  Keilin* 
schriftliche  liibliothek,  Vol.  iii.  2,  pp.  123,  127. 
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beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  he  reversed  the  policy  of 
his  Babylonian  predecessors,  and  permitted  many  of  the  na¬ 
tions  who  had  been  transported  by  the  Babylonians  to  return 
with  their  gods  to  their  own  lands,  reestablish  their  native 
shrines,  and  set  up  once  more  their  own  worship.  It  would 
require  the  strongest  arguments  to  prove  that  the  devout 
Jews,  with  their  hearts  filled  with  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  did  not  with  Isaiah  see  in  Cyrus  the 
promised  deliverer,  and  immediately  avail  themselves  of  the 
permission  to  return  to  their  own  land.  That,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  an  occasional  visitor,  these  Jews  in  Babylon,  who 
were  undoubtedly  the  select  men  of  the  nation,  not  only  in 
culture,  but  also,  in  part  at  least,  in  consecration,  should  have 
waited  until  the  feeble  remnant  in  Palestine  had  rebuilt  the 
temple  and  with  the  assistance  of  Nehemiah  had  restored  the 
walls,  before  they  returned  in  any  numbers  to  their  own  land, 
seems  so  unnatural  and  so  self-contradictory  that  only  posi-  • 
tive  proof  could  suffice  to  establish  it.  And  this  proof,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  assert,  Kosters  has  not  brought  forward. 

To  conclude:  Ingenious  as  is  the  argument  of  Kosters,  it 
can  lead  at  most  only  to  a  redistribution  of  emphasis  and  to 
a  partial  reconstruction  of  the  ordinary  view  of  the  Jewish 
restoration  on  the  basis  of  the  historical  data.  There  seems 
to  be  no  good  reason  for  doubting  that  some  of  the  exiles, 
under  the  leadership  of  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua,  took  imme¬ 
diate  advantage  of  the  decree  of  Cyrus  and  returned  to  Jeru¬ 
salem.  Their  number,  unfortunately,  we  do  not  know,  and  it 
is  probable  that  it  was  not  great.  Only  the  most  enthusiastic 
and  the  most  earnest  would  care  to  face  the  hardships  and 
undergo  the  sacrifices.  At  a  later  period,  and  probably  under 
more  favorable  circumstances,  Ezra  could  muster  only  about 
eighteen  hundred  adult  males.  But  whatever  the  number, 
they  returned  to  Jerusalem,  where  they  were  joined  by  all 
those  of  their  brethren  of  like  mind  who  had  not  been  carried 
into  captivity,  and  at  once  began  the  work  of  the  restoration 
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of  worship,  and  even  before  the  temple  was  rebuilt,  of  the 
regular  sacrifices.  This  was  followed  by  immediate  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  building  of  the  temple,  which  was  formally  be¬ 
gun  amid  solemn  ceremonies  a  few  months  later.  But  the 
Samaritans,  offended  by  their  repulse,  succeeded  in  stopping 
their  work.  This  is  in  itself  an  additional  evidence  for  the 
weakness  of  the  returned  exiles,  whose  strength  and  zeal  were 
probably  not  sufficient  to  carry  the  whole  community  with 
them  in  the  face  of  such  odds.  At  all  events,  the  work 
stopped  and  was  not  resumed  until  fifteen  years  later,  when 
the  prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah  succeeded  in  stirring  up 
the  zeal  of  the  people  sufficiently  to  induce  them  to  go  on 
with  the  building  of  the  temple.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  in  the  meantime  they  may  have  been  encouraged  by  the 
arrival  of  others  of  their  fellow-exiles  from  Babylon.  Zech¬ 
ariah  plainly  states  that  some  came  during  the  building  of 
the  temple,  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  others  came  whose 
names  are  not  mentioned.  The  work  of  building  was  now 
continued  without  interruption  until  the  temple  was  com¬ 
pleted  and  dedicated.  And  with  this  event  the  first  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  restoration  was  brought  to  a  close. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

STUDIES  IN  CHRISTOLOGY.i 
By  Professor  Frank  Hugh  Foster,  D.  D. 

IX. 

THE  BIBLICAL  FACTS. 

We  now  approach  in  these  studies  the  center  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  It  has  been  remarked  that  “  It  is  only  when  men  are 
firmly  convinced  that  Christ  is  God  that  the  problem  sug¬ 
gested  by  his  human  nature  will  press  upon  their  minds  and 
demand  consideration.”  Hut  such  is  the  immemorial  con¬ 
viction  of  the  church.  And  yet  it  is  conceivable,  improbable 
as  it  may  be,  that  the  church  was  all  along  mistaken  in  this 
belief,  and  that  Christ  is  not  really  God;  and,  hence,  that  the 
christological  problem  has  no  real  foundation  in  facts  forwhich 
a  reconciliation  is  required.  We  must  revert,  therefore,  to 
the  beginning  of  our  subject  ere  we  can  enter  upon  the  dog¬ 
matic  discussion  of  the  union  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ, 
and  ask  the  question  anew  for  ourselves.  Whether  we  are  to 
believe,  in  this  nineteenth  century,  and  with  all  the  light  upon 
the  Scriptures  and  upon  every  other  appropriate  source  of  in¬ 
formation  which  we  possess,  in  the  proper  deity  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Let  us  begin  with  the  Scripture  teaching. 

The  earliest  source  of  biblical  teaching  which  is  afforded  us 
in  the  New  Testament,  according  to  the  divisions  of  “  biblical 
theology”  so-called,  are  the  discourses  of  Jesus.  Even  the 
three  synoptic  Gospels  furnish  evidence  of  some  reflection  by 
their  writers  upon  the  story  they  have  to  tell,  objective  as 
^  Continued  from  July,  i8q5,  p.  548. 
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they  are  in  most  of  their  representations.  The  evidences  of 
the  wonder  which  Jesus  excited,  and  of  the  display  in  him  of 
a  something  which  was  more  than  ordinary  humanity,  with 
the  innocent  art  by  which  it  is  sought  to  produce  like  im¬ 
pressions  on  the  reader,  are  examples  of  this  element  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  writers  of  the  synoptics  to  the  simple  narrative 
they  have  to  give.  But  the  discourses  of  Jesus  are  not  thus 
modified.  They  are  an  objective  report.  And  they  are  the 
primary,  as  they  are  the  highest,  source  we  possess.  It  is  the 
merit  of  the  recent  writers  in  biblical  theology,  of  Wendt  and 
Beyschlag,  as  well  as  of  the  more  conservative  Nbsgen,  to 
have  shown  that  in  their  teachings  the  discourses  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  harmonize  entirely  with  those  of  the  first  three.  The 
picture  of  Jesus  Christ  given  by  himself  according  to  these 
four  witnesses  is  one. 

Neither  the  designation  of  himself  by  Jesus  as  Son  of  man 
nor  as  Son  of  God  was  intended  to  indicate  directly  his  deity. 
The  former  was  a  somewhat  indirect,  but  an  unequivocal,  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  claim  to  be  the  Messiah  of  the  Old  Testament; 
the  latter  expressed  the  peculiarly  intimate  relation  of  love 
and  communion  in  which  he  stood  with  the  Father.  The  ex¬ 
pression  “  Son  of  David  ”  pointed  still  further.  It  implied  the 
expectation  of  royal  dignity;  butthis,  when  connected  with  his 
definite  prophecies  of  a  violent  death  (Mark  viii.  3 1 ;  ix.  3 1 ;  x. 
34)  and  of  his  resurrection  from  the  dead,  pointed  forward  to 
another  realm,  beyond  this  world,  in  which  he  was  to  possess 
the  glory  which  truly  belonged  to  him.  More  distinctly  yet 
was  this  brought  out  when,  in  Mark  xii.  36,  he  appropriated 
to  himself  Psalm  cx.  i.:  “The  Lord  saith  unto  my  Lord,  Sit 
thou  on  my  right  hand  till  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  foot¬ 
stool”;  and  thus  designated  himself  as  the  one  who  was  to 
share  the  divine  throne,  and  so  as  a  divine  person.  He  was 
then  to  enter  upon  his  true  glory,  and  as  possessing  this  he 
was  God,  for  he  who  partakes  in  the  administration  of  the 
world  is  no  mere  creature.  The  administration  of  the  world 
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is  the  biblical  argument  for  the  divinity  of  God  himself  (Isa. 
xl.  12-26). 

The  result  at  which  we  thus  arrive  by  the  consideration  of 
the  group  of  discourses  found  in  the  synoptics  is  that  the 
full  dignity  of  Christ  was  only  intimated  in  his  earthly  career, 
and  that  we  are  to  judge  of  what  he  truly  is,  even  while  upon 
earth,  by  the  revelation  made  of  himself  in  his  resurrection 
and  exaltation  to  the  throne  of  the  majesty  on  high.  With 
this  view  harmonizes  entirely  that  given  in  the  Fourth  Gos¬ 
pel,  though  the  subject  is  approached  from  a  different  point 
of  departure.  Jesus  represents  himself  as  having  been  in  the 
most  intimate  relations  with  the  Father  “  before  the  world 
was,”  as  having  “come  forth  from  God,”  as  speaking  that 
which  he  “heard”  and  “saw”  with  the  Father.  Repeatedly 
is  the  phrase  that  he  was  “sent  into  the  world”  employed, 
with  which  another  is  as.sociated,  that  he  “came,”  both  of 
these  denoting  his  conscious  and  remembered  preexistence 
before  he  was  in  the  world.  Thus  he  is  the  perfect  organ  of 
revelation  and  the  perfect  representation  of  the  Father,  so 
that  he  who  has  seen  Jesus  has  seen  the  Father  (xiv.  9).  Re¬ 
peatedly  are  his  expressions  as  to  himself  so  bold  that  the 
Jews  cry  out  that  he  is  making  himself  equal  with  God;  and 
his  replies,  while  they  blunt  the  point  of  the  definite  accusa¬ 
tion  made,  leave  its  substance  untouched. 

The  book  of  Acts,  which  begins  with  the  account  of  the 
ascension  of  the  Lord,  views  him  always  in  the  light  of  the 
fact  that  he  occupies  the  mediatorial  throne.  It  is  from  this 
that  he  sends  forth  the  Spirit.  Since  he  occupies  this,  it  is 
proper  that  he  should  be  designated  as  “Lord”  (xu/ato?);  and 
to  the  Lord  upon  the  throne  any  Old  Testament  text  which 
speaks  of  judgment  or  salvation  (Acts  ii.  20,  21)  can  be  im¬ 
mediately  applied,  however  explicit  in  its  original  application 
to  Jehovah  himself  (comp.  vii.  59,  60). 

There  would  be  greater  possibility  of  doubt  as  to  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  this  last  statement,  did  not  the  next  group  of  New 
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Testament  writings,  the  earlier  Pauline  Epistles,  furnish  nu¬ 
merous  and  indisputable  examples  of  the  same  usage.  Paul’s 
preaching  was  summed  up  in  one  phrase,  that  Jesus  is  Lord. 
Hence  he  applies  to  him  directly  passages  from  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  employed  there  of  Jehovah  (i  Cor.  ii.  16  from  Isa. 
xl.  13;  X.  22  from  Deut.  xxxii.  21;  Rom.  x.  13).  In  one 
passage  (Rom.  xiv.  8,9)  he  applies  the  term  “  Lord”  to  Christ 
when  in  the  immediate  context  it  has  been  applied,  in  the 
same  sense,  to  Jehovah  (ver.  3  and  4).  It  is  as  “Lord”  that 
Jesus  Christ  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  God  ( Rom.  viii.  34)  and 
is  the  Ruler  of  the  world  (x.  12).  When  this  exalted  Christ 
returns  to  judgment,  it  is  with  divine  predicates,  such  as  om¬ 
niscience  (  I  Cor.  iv.  5).  He  is  therefore  the  object  of  divine 
honors  (2  Cor.  xii.  8,  9;  Rom.  x.  12,  13)  and  Paul  also  once 
calls  him  explicitly  God  (Rom.  ix.  5).  Thus  again,  it  is  the 
glorified  state  of  Christ  which  in  Paul’s  mind  exhibits  him  in 
his  true  nature  and  reveals  those  attributes  of  his  being  which 
must  be  presupposed  to  make  his  Messianic  work  a  possibility. 

But  Paul  goes  further.  His  thought  rises  in  sublimity  and 
reaches  into  the  ages  of  the  past  eternity  as  well  as  forward 
into  the  future.  In  his  later  epistles  Paul  teaches  that  the 
Son  of  God,  who  was  the  object  of  peculiar  love  (Col.  i.  13), 
existed  before  the  creation,  and  was  sent  into  the  world. 
“When  the  fullness  of  time  came,  God  sent  forth  his  Son” 
(Gal.  iv.  4)  upon  the  errand  of  redemption.  This  was  itself 
a  divine  work  (Rom.  viii.  3),  but  the  Son  had  already  wrought 
divine  works,  since  he  was  the  medium  of  creation  (i  Cor. 
viii.  6;  Col.  i.  15,  16),  and  of  the  administration  of  grace  un¬ 
der  the  ancient  economy  (i  Cor.  x.  4).  The  eternal  election 
of  the  individual  Christian  was  made  “in  [by]  him”  (Eph. 
iii.  ii;  i.  3,  4).  He  was  also  the  goal  towards  which  the 
world  in  its  onward  sweep  was  moving,  since  all  things  were 
not  only  created  through  him,  but  also  “  unto  him  .  .  .  that 
in  all  things  he  might  have  the  preeminence”  (Col.  i.  16—18). 
But  the  goal  of  the  world-process  must  be  God  (Rom.  xi.  36). 
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Hence  arises  Paul’s  conception  of  the  estate  of  humiliation. 
Though  he  was  in  the  form  of  God,  he  emptied  himself,  taking 
the  form  of  a  servant,  becoming  obedient  even  unto  death. 
P'or  this  cause  God  has  highly  exalted  him  and  given  him  the 
name  which  is  above  every  name,  the  name  Jehovah  (/cupio?), 
that  every  knee  should  bow  and  confess  him  Lord  (Jehovah) 
to  the  glory  of  God  the  P'ather  (Phil.  ii.  i-i  i).  Hence,  in 
Jesus  Christ  exalted  to  the  fullness  of  the  glory  of  God  (Eph. 
i.  23;  iv.  10;  Col.  i.  19)  we  have  God. 

The  same  remarkable  use  of  the  word  “  Lord”  in  reference 
to  Jesus  Christ  is  found  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Jesus 
is  Lord,  and  hence  any  passage  of  the  Old  Testament  speak¬ 
ing  of  Jehovah  is  applicable  directly  to  him  for  that  reason.^ 
Thus  only  can  the  propriety  of  such  passages  as  i.  10-12  be 
justified.  Indeed,  the  first  chapter  of  this  epistle  is  as  defi¬ 
nite  in  its  expressions  as  the  first  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of 
John.  The  phrase  “Son  of  God”  is  used  (i.  1)  in  anew 
sense,  implying,  as  I  think,  the  divine  nature  (v.  8;  vii.  3), 
and  the  term  God  is  not  withheld  (i.  8,  9).  The  Son  is  the 
express  image  of  the  Father  and  the  brightness  of  his  glory, 
the  creator  of  the  worlds,  the  preserver  and  upholder  of  all 
things.  That  is,  he  is  very  God. 

Thus  it  is  nothing  new  when,  at  the  end  of  the  period  of 
New  Testament  revelation,  the  Apostle  John  appears  with 
his  doctrine  of  the  Logos.  This  was  in  the  beginning  with 
God  and  was  God  (i.  1),  was  the  medium  of  creation  (ver.  3) 
and  of  all  revelation  (ver.  4,  9)  and  became  flesh  (ver.  14). 
The  sum  and  substance  of  this  teaching,  as  of  all  the  course 
of  thought  in  the  New  Testament,  is  that  the  Christ  was  the 
eternal  God  manifested  in  the  flesh.  The  passages  quoted 
serve  rather  to  indicate  than  fully  to  delineate  it:  the  doc¬ 
trine  is  the  woof  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  as  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  is  the  warp.  It  is  contained  in  innumer- 

^  No  one  is  clearer  in  his  statement  of  these  facts  than  Beyschlag,  Neir- 
testamentliche  Theologie,  Vol.  ii.  p.  304. 
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able  passages.  If  it  be  once  fully  accepted  upon  the  author¬ 
ity  of  these  indubitable  passages,  it  will  be  found  to  shine  forth 
in  hints,  suggestions,  and  implications,  as  under  the  morning 
sun  the  hidden  dew  is  revealed  amid  the  grass  by  glittering 
points  of  prismatic  light.  The  general,  the  first,  the  unshak¬ 
able,  and  the  last,  impression  of  the  Bible  is  that  Christ  is 
God. 

But  Christ  was  also  truly  man.  It  is  at  this  day  unneces¬ 
sary  to  argue  with  any  that  he  had  a  real  body^  that  he  was 
born  as  other  men  are,  grew  as  they  do,  appeared  like  a  man, 
depended  as  men  do  upon  the  material  world  for  sustenance, 
was  restricted  by  space  as  men  are,  so  that  he  traveled  pa¬ 
tiently  from  place  to  place,  slept  as  men  do,  suffered  pain 
like  men,  and  truly  died — a  fact  unconsciously  indicated  with 
perfect  clearne.ss  by  the  simple  accuracy  of  the  evangelical  de¬ 
scription  (John  xix.  34).  It  may  be  more  necessary  to  note 
and  to  substantiate  the  fact  that  he  possessed  a  Jiumaii  soul. 
A  brief  consideration  of  the  plainest  facts  of  his  life  will  bring 
out  the  truth  that  he  displays,  on  some  occasion  or  other, 
proofs  of  the  existence  of  every  leading  characteristic  of  the 
human  soul,  and  more  prolonged  study  would  only  develop 
the  proof  with  more  overwhelming  fullness.  Thus  we  find 
him  possessed  of  an  intellect  which  moved  by  the  same  pro¬ 
cesses  as  ours,  as,  for  example,  the  syllogism  which  he  em¬ 
ployed  in  John  viii.  47.  His  moral  intuitions  and  ultimate 
ethical  principle  were  the  same  as  ours;  as,  see  Matt.  xxii. 
37-40,  in  which  he  sets  forth  the  univ’^ersal  law  of  human 
duty,  and  Matt.  iv.  3-10,  in  which  he  obeys  duty  as  men  do. 
We  even  have  trace  of  almost  every  distinctive  human  feel¬ 
ing;  as,  for  example,  desire  of  knowledge  (Luke  ii.  46)  and 
of  esteem  (Luke  vii.  45);  natural  affection,  such  as  for  friends 
(John  XV.  15),  for  family  (John  xix.  26),  for  country  (Matt, 
xxiii.  37-39);  complacent  love  (Mark  xiv.  8);  moral  indig¬ 
nation  (Luke  xi.  46;  John  viii.  44);  joy  and  peace  (John  xiv. 
27).  His  will  was  moved  by  like  considerations  as  ours. 
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And  finally,  it  is  his  entire  likeness  to  us  in  every  essential 
point  which  is  made  the  ground  for  the  perfection  of  our  sal¬ 
vation,  to  which  this  likeness  was  necessary,  in  Heb.  ii.  10- 
18:  iv.  15;  V.  7-10. 

Christ  was,  therefore,  by  nature  God,  and  he  was  by  nature 
man.  There  are  two  natures  in  Christ,  divine  and  human. 
This  is  the  first  great  result  of  biblical  study,  as  it  is  the  uni¬ 
versal  conviction  of  the  Christian  church  from  the  beginning. 

X. 

The  Modern  Attack  upon  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Two  Natures. — Ritschl. 

It  is  at  precisely  this  point,  at  the  doctrine  of  the  two  na¬ 
tures  in  Christ,  that  the  most  vigorous  attacks  upon  biblical 
doctrine  have  always  been  made.  The  early  Unitarians  in 
the  United  States  rejected  this  doctrine  because,  as  Channing 
said,  it  destroyed  the  unity  of  God  and  the  unity  of  Christ. 
That  movement,  with  its  attempt  to  construct  the  personality 
of  God  upon  the  model  of  human  personality,  and  with  its 
easy  refutation  of  a  form  of  orthodoxy  which  was  substan¬ 
tially  Nestorianism,  has  long  since  ceased  to  receive  further 
attention.  In  our  own  day  the  attack  is  made  in  a  different 
way.  The  theological  school  of  Ritschl,  now  the  most  influ¬ 
ential  aggressive  school  of  thought  in  Germany,  denies  the 
two  natures,  while  maintaining  most  vigorously,  after  its  own 
fashion,  the  “deity”  (Gottheit)^  of  Christ.  The  historical 

^  Since  this  article  was  sent  to  the  printers,  the  second  volume  of 
Ritschl’s  Life  has  appeared.  In  this  is  a  review  of  Ritschl’s  whole  system 
by  his  son,  in  which  it  is  said  that  one  “  can  as  well  affirm  that  Ritschl  de¬ 
nies  the  existence  of  God,  and  hence  teaches  atheism,  as  that  he  does  not 
intend  the  deity  of  Christ  to  he  understood  as  reality  in  the  full  sense" 
(p.  212).  Again,  the  "identification  of  God  and  man  in  the  one  person  is 
to  the  reason  a  paradox."  The  church  has  not  succeeded  in  bringing 
the  two  natures  into  one  person,  "any  more  than  in  uniting  human  free¬ 
dom  and  divine  grace.  For  this  problem  is  also  for  the  reason  a  simple 
paradox"  (p.  216).  I  do  not  see,  however,  that  the  following  criticism  is 
invalidated  by  this  affirmation  as  to  Ritschl’s  personal  conviction. 
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development  of  his  system  in  the  mind  of  Albrecht  Ritschl, 
as  portrayed  in  his  “  Life”  by  his  son,  Professor  Otto  Ritschl, 
exhibits  it  as,  in  fact,  what  it  is  in  its  logical  relations, — an 
arrested  stage  of  return  from  the  Hegelian  rationalism  of  the 
school  of  Baur.  We  may,  therefore,  deem  ourselves  histor¬ 
ically  justified  in  preserving  the  traditional  air  of  reserve 
which  belongs  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind,  and  confessing  that 
we  regard  Ritschl’s  characteristic  christological  positions  far 
from  the  truth,  in  spite  of  their  great  popularity  in  Germany, 
But  we  deem  them,  for  other  reasons  than  apologetic  ones, 
worthy  of  a  careful  attention. 

Ritschl’s  own  presentation  of  his  view  is  found  in  the  third 
volume  of  his  principal  work,  the  “  Rechtfertigung  und  Ver- 
sdhnung.”^  He  begins  his  remarks  upon  the  person  and 
work  of  Christ  by  observing  that  Christianity  gives  to  Christ 
a  place  quite  peculiar  among  the  founders  of  religions  by 
making  his  person  an  element  in  its  general  philosophy  of 
the  universe  (  Weltanschaiiung) .  This  is  because  (i)  he  per¬ 
formed  a  unique  work  when  he  founded  the  kingdom  of  God 
upon  earth.  The  origin  and  continued  existence  of  this  king¬ 
dom,  as  a  society  of  those  who  govern  themselves  in  their 
conduct  by  the  law  of  love,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  force 
which  went  forth  from  Christ.  He  not  only  had  views  of  vital 
importance  upon  religious  truth  which  he  presented,  but  his 
whole  life  was  a  practical  illustration  of  man’s  true  relations 
with  God,  an  identification  of  himself  with  the  purposes  of 
God  in  the  world,  the  assumption,  as  his  specific  calling,  and 
as  his  individual  purpose,  of  the  great  purpose  of  God  for  the 

*  I  employ  here  the  first  and  third  editions  in  conjunction  with  each 
other  (first  edition,  pp.  340-421;  third  edition,  pp.  364-455).  The  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  two  are  not  of  essential  importance,  and  the  language 
of  the  first  edition  is  often  to  be  preferred  for  its  directness  and  raciness. 
The  attempts  to  avoid  misunderstanding  which  were  painfully  made  in 
the  third  edition,  often  excluded  valuable  matter,  and  laid  a  restraint 
upon  the  author  which  resulted  in  the  impoverishment  of  the  style — the 
loss  of  the  Ritschlian  ''Geist." 
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world,  which  is  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Thus  he  is  the  source  of  power  which  brings  men  into  rela¬ 
tion  with  God,  and  guides  them  in  their  religious  life.  This 
is  the  one  reason  of  Christ’s  peculiar  position;  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  is  (2)  that  he  perfectly  reveals  God  to  man.  These  two 
elements  are  comprised  iti  the  single  predicate  of  the  deity  of 
Christ,  which  expresses  the  peculiar  honor  which  Christianity 
ascribes  to  its  founder. 

Some  little  reflection  may  be  necessary  to  enter  in  fully  to 
Ritschl’s  thought.  He  is  engaged,  as  in  his  whole  theology, 
in  giving  an  account  of  what  he  styles  religions  truths,  which 
he  always  distinguishes  from  mcYc\y  intellectual  truths.  He 
lays  the  greatest  emphasis  upon  the  importance  of  thoroughly 
comprehending  this  distinction.  Illustrating  it  from  Luther’s 
definition  of  faith,  which  is  no  mere  intellectual  reception  of 
revealed  propositions  as  true,  but  a  trust  in  God,  he  intro¬ 
duces  his  most  distinctive  and  important  term,  the  celebrated 
word  Werthurtheil.  He  says:  “  Faith  or  trust  in  Jesus  Christ, 
or  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  the  recognition  of  the  deity  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  because  such  a  trust  can  be 
directed  to  no  other  being  than  God.  The  deity  of  Christ  is 
thus  presented  by  this  explanation  as  a  Werthurtheil."  This 
peculiar  term  has  been  much  misunderstood,  and  has  very 
often  failed  to  convey  any  meaning  whatever  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  mind.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  arrive  at  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  it.  There  are,  as  already  said,  two  kinds  of  knowledge, 
according  to  Ritschl’s  view,  the  intellectual  and  the  practical, 
the  uninterested  and  that  which  is  accompanied  by  feelings  of 
pleasure  or  pain,  the  scientific  and  the  religious.  These  pairs 
of  expressions  mean,  for  our  present  purpose,  the  same  thing. 
When  I  view  God  as  my  God,  when  I  feel  pleasure  in  my 
view  of  him,  when  I  give  myself  to  him,  and  when  I  express 
these  things  in  a  proposition,  that  proposition  is  a  Werthur¬ 
theil,  or  a  proposition  involving  an  expression  of  worth.  An 
illustration  of  a  theoretical,  intellectual  judgment  might  be: 
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“God  is  a  Spirit,”  a  scientific  statement  as  to  his  nature.  A 
corresponding  illustration  of  a  Wcrthurthcil  would  be:  “  God 
is  my  Father,”  a  judgment  which  expresses  a  religious  rela¬ 
tion,  which  cannot  be  uttered  without  involving  the  feeling  ot 
pleasure,  and  which  is  uttered  as  designating  God’s  character, 
not  abstractly  as  he  is  in  himself,  but  in  reference  to  me. 
Thus  Ritschl  says:  “The  knowledge  of  God  can  be  pre¬ 
sented  as  religious  knowledge  only  when  he  is  conceived  in 
such  a  relation  that  he  secures  to  the  believer  a  position  in 
the  world  enabling  him  to  overcome  the  restrictions  he  suffers 
from  the  same.  Outside  of  this  Werthurthcil  through  faith, 
there  is  no  knowledge  of  God  which  is  worthy  of  this  con¬ 
tents.”  That  is  to  say.  If  I  cannot  know  God  as  having  a 
relation  to  me,  I  can  have  no  interest  in  him;  and  no  knowl¬ 
edge  which  abstracts  human  relations,  and  thus  destroys  hu¬ 
man  interest  in  God,  is  religious  knowledge  at  all. 

Kaftan,  who  is  the  greatest  living  dogmatician  of  the 
Ritschlian  school,  defines  the  two  classes  of  propositions  which 
Ritschl  has  thus  distinguished  from  each  other  as  follows: 
“Theoretical  propositions  express  a  matter  of  fact,  Werthur- 
t/ieile  expression  to  our  position  towards  the  same.”^ 
With  a  more  careful  definition  of  the  subject  than  I  have  any¬ 
where  found  in  Ritschl  himself,  but,  I  think,  with  no  real  de¬ 
parture  from  Ritschl’s  thought.  Kaftan  goes  on  to  say  that 
there  are  theoretical  propositions  in  the  Christian  system  of 
faith,  and  that  these  are  distinguished  from  other  theoretical 
propositions  not  by  the  fact  that  the  latter  are  theoretical 
and  the  former  not,  but  because  they  involve  Werthurtheile. 
He  says:  “I  have  nowhere  maintained  that  the  religious 
propositions  are  Werthurtheile,  but  regard  this  expression  as, 
at  least,  liable  to  misunderstanding.  No!  Werthurtheile  zxe: 
involved  in  them,  but  they  themselves  are  theoretical  propo¬ 
sitions,  and  are  such  so  essentially  that  the  estimate  of  the 
world  in  respect  to  its  worth  in  connection  with  religious 
^  Wesen  der  christlichen  Religion,  second  edition,  p.  45. 
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faith  is,  inasmuch  as  it  is  connected  with  the  idea  of  God,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  theoretical  propositions  of  objective  significance 
which  are  derived  from,  or  grounded  in,  the  knowledge  of 
God.”  Ritschl  employs  the  looser  expression,  but  with  the 
same  meaning.  Even  when  he  speaks  of  selbstdudige 
Werthurthcile^'  he  means,  not  propositions  which  express 
worth  and  nothing  but  worth,  but  propositions  which  require 
for  their  full  understanding  the  propositions  expressing  value 
which  are  implied  in  them.  Thus,  God  is  love,  is  a  Werthur- 
thcil,  though  it  does  not  immediately  express  worth  for  us. 
That  is,  it  is  a  religious  truth  only  as  it  involves  a  personal 
relation  to  this  God  and  calls  up  the  pleasure  that  is  excited 
in  the  mind  when  we  think  that  he  loves  us. 

To  put  Ritschl’s  thought  into  plain  language,  therefore, 
with  this  understanding  of  his  peculiar  word  Werthurtheil^  it 
may  be  stated  thus: — 

When  the  Christian  finds  himself  delivered  from  the  power 
of  this  world  and  made  citizen  of  another,  even  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God,  he  recognizes  the  power  which  produces  this 
change  as  a  divine  power.  It  proceeds  from  Jesus  Christ, 
who  is  also  so  perfect  a  revelation  of  God  to  him  that,  as  he 
looks  upon  Christ,  it  is  the  same,  so  far  as  the  impressions  of 
the  divine  upon  his  soul  are  concerned,  as  if  he  looked  directly 
upon  God.  That  is,  Christ  calls  up  the  same  feelings  of 
pleasure  in  the  Christian  and  establishes  the  same  relations 
with  him  as  God  would  himself.  He  takes  the  place  of  God 
to  the  Christian.  He  does  for  the  Christian  just  what  God 
does,  that  is,  he  has  the  worth  of  God,  that  is,  he  is,  for  the 
Christian,  God.  This  is  the  Christian’s  Wcrthurtheil^  a  prop¬ 
osition,  that  is,  which  is  of  a  theoretical  nature  (Christ  is 
God),  but  founded  upon  a  proposition  expressing  worth,  \\z.^ 
upon  the  proposition  that  we  experience  the  same  feelings  in 
reference  to  him  as  in  reference  to  God  himself. 

So  much  for  the  meaning  and  the  application  of  the  idea  of 
the  Werthurtheil  to  our  subject.  The  remaining  portion  of 
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Ritschl’s  chapter  upon  the  person  and  work  of  Christ  is  oc¬ 
cupied  with  expressing  in  various  forms  this  idea  and  its  con¬ 
sequences,  and  with  defending  it  against  various  other  views. 
The  principal  point  made  in  all  these  discussions  is  that  the 
deity  of  Christ  and  all  the  proofs  of  it  are  of  no  value  when 
they  are  taken  in  abstraction  from  us  and  our  relations  to  him, 
Christ’s  present  dominion  over  the  world  upon  the  throne  of 
his  glory  is  no  proof  of  his  deity,  if  it  cannot  be  shown  that 
he  possessed  the  same  supremacy  to  the  world  even  when 
upon  earth.  It  is  strange  that  Ritschl  should  have  main¬ 
tained  this  position,  since,  as  the  present  and  living  source  of 
divine  gifts  to  his  people  (Acts  ii.  33),  Christ  is  of  the  great¬ 
est  “  interest”  and  “  worth  ”  to  them.  But,  as  is  well  known,. 
Ritschl  denies  all  communion  with  Christ,  and  hence  all  such 
blessings  from  him,  except  through  the  medium  of  the 
“church”  (Gemeinde),  that  is,  except  from  the  historical  in¬ 
fluence  which  filters  down  through  the  ages  from  the  person 
of  Jesus  Christ.  So  again,  the  argument  for  Christ’s  divinity 
from  his  preexistence  is  of  no  importance,  inasmuch  as  Christ’s 
preexistence  has  no  worth  for  us,  excites  no  feelings  of  pleas¬ 
ure,  since  it  does  not  open  a  way  for  our  imitating  him,  but 
rather  exhibits  him  at  infinite  distance  from  us.  Hence  the 
idea  of  his  preexistence  is  “not  a  religious  idea;  nor  is  it  a 
complete  expression  of  Christ’s  deity,  but  only  a  Ilidfslinie 
(which  I  shall  translate  by  the  awkward  expression:  sugges¬ 
tion  contributing  to  an  explanation)  for  the  traditional  theo¬ 
logical  concept  of  the  same  ” :  “  it  is  no  exhaustive  expression 
for  the  religious  worth  which  is  expressed  in  the  deity  of 
Christ.”  Of  course,  it  is  not  a  “  complete  ”  nor  an  “  exhaust¬ 
ive”  expression — who  ever  said  it  wasi* — but  does  it  follow 
that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.^ 

Into  these  discussions  we  need  not  go  further,  nor  into  the 
somewhat  scanty  exegetical  discussion  of  the  subject  in  this 
treatise.  A  few  expressions  remain  to  be  considered  which 
will  throw  light  upon  Ritschl’s  exact  meaning  as  to  the  deity 
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of  Christ.  Referring  to  the  forms  of  expression  found  in  the 
Gospel  of  John,  Ritschl  says  that  the  Johannine  position  that 
“in  Christ  the  divine  revelation  is  person”  has  the  meaning 
“that  the  divine  revelation  is  the  form,  the  human  individ¬ 
uality,  the  material  of  the  person  of  Christ.”  He  puts  it  again 
thus:  “The  human  individual  exists  only  in  such  a  way  that 
the  divine  Logos  is  the  motive  power  of  all  his  phenomenal 
operations.”  That  is  to  say,  Christ  was  a  human  personality 
governed  by  the  motives  which  rule  God,  that  is,  substan¬ 
tially,  governed  by  the  motive  of  love.  Ritschl  takes  partic¬ 
ular  pains  to  argue  that  God’s  attributes  of  omnipotence, 
omniscience,  etc.,  could  not  find  expression  in  a  human  life, 
and  hence  ue  do  not  view  the  deity  of  Christ  as  involving 
these.  It  is  only  as  the  Christian  experiences  a  certain  [spir¬ 
itual]  superiority  to  the  world  in  his  Christian  life  that  he  as¬ 
cribes  to  Christ  the  same  [and  hence  only  spiritual]  superi¬ 
ority  to  the  world. 

The  evident  tendency  of  this  line  of  argument  to  issue  in 
the  complete  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  two  natures  in  Christ 
is  made  perfectly  clear  by  Ritschl’s  more  special  treatment  of 
that  topic.  He  expresses  himself  with  reserve,  saying  in  one 
place:  “The  formula  of  the  union  of  two  natures  in  Christ 
can  be  regarded  neither  as  a  sufficient  expression  of  the  con¬ 
tents  and  worth  of  his  known  historical  activity,  nor  as  the 
exhaustive  ground  of  the  explanation  of  the  same.”  That  is 
perfectly  true;  but  Ritschl  doubtless  meant  more.  He  in¬ 
tends  to  substitute  the  “human  individuality”  in  which  the 
“motive  power”  is  the  Logos,  for  the  doctrine  of  the  two 
natures.  His  great  objection  to  the  doctrine  is  indicated  in 
the  quoted  sentence.  Statements  as  to  the  divine  and  human 
natures,  each  perfect  and  entire,  which  are  to  be  found  in 
Christ,  are  statements  as  to  facts  about  him  which  excite  no 
interest  in  us,  that  is,  lead  to  no  feelings  of  pleasure,  stir  no 
personal  element,  and  lead  to  no  assumption  on  our  part  of 
any  personal  relation  to  him,  and  hence  have  no  worth  for 
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us.  They  are  statements  of  a  perfectly  theoretical  nature, 
have  to  do  with  the  “  furnishing”  with  which  this  person  Jesus 
Christ,  “appeared  upon  the  threshold  of  the  world.”  Thus 
such  statements  have  no  religious  character  whatever,  since 
all  religious  statements  are  Werthnrtheile.  They  belong  in 
the  region  of  the  scientific.  As  such,  Ritschl  carefully  avoids 
saying  anything  about  them,  since  he  has  nothing,  as  a  the¬ 
ologian,  to  do  with  them.  ]5ut  it  is  evident,  from  the  sub¬ 
stitution  which  he  makes  for  them,  that  he  thought  that,  if 
he  should  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  them,  he  should 
find  them  false. 

We  meet  here,  then,  the  first  shock  of  the  modern  attack 
upon  the  simple  result  of  exegetical  study  as  already  stated, 
that  Christ  was  by  nature  man  and  by  nature  God.  It  is  de¬ 
clared  that  the  whole  discussion  is,  to  say  the  least, irrelevant; 
that  the  church  does  not  arrive  at  the  deity  of  Christ  in  this 
way;  and  that,  if  she  did,  it  would  be  a  deity  with  which  we 
have  no  concern.  It  is  an  exceedingly  ingenious  attack.  It 
meets  all  the  laborious  argumentation  of  the  church  by  in¬ 
forming  her  that  she  has  been  engaged  upon  a  futile  and  use¬ 
less  effort.  She  has  not  known  whither  her  efforts  should 
be  directed.  She  has  utterly  missed  attaining  the  result  be¬ 
cause  from  the  beginning  she  has  missed  the  way.  This  at¬ 
tack  has  thrown  many  into  confusion  by  its  very  novelty.  It 
has  seemed  to  many  completely  successful.  But  is  it  in  fact 
too  powerful  to  be  repelled } 

It  is  important,  at  the  outset  of  our  reply,  to  note  that 
there  is  common  ground  between  Ritschl  and  the  church  the¬ 
ology  to  a  certain  point.  He  acknowledges  the  deity  of 
Christ.  The  faith  of  the  church,  the  impression  made  upon 
her  by  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  too  mighty  a  fact  to  be 
ignored,  and  Ritschl  does  not  intend  to  ignore  it.  He  pur¬ 
poses  simply  to  explain  it  better  than  it  has  been  explained 
heretofore.  The  question  at  issue  with  him  may  be,  there¬ 
fore,  simply  resolved  into  this:  Has  he  succeeded  in  explain- 
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ing  satisfactorily  the  fact  which  he  acknowledges  must  be 
explained,  the  deity  of  Christ?  The  (Question  thus  stated, 
the  rejily  is  easy.  Me  has  not  satisfactorily  explained  the 
deity  of  Christ  because  he  has  furnished  no  bridge  upon  which 
the  mind  can  pass  from  the  facts  about  Christ  which  he  ac¬ 
knowledges  to  the  affirmation  of  Christ’s  deity;  and  he  has 
himself,  accordingly,  really  denied  that  deity,  since  he  has 
substituted  for  it  something  which  is  not  deity.  He  did  this 
by  the  nece.ssities  of  logical  consistency.  He  has  thus  ended 
by  denying  that  which  he  began  by  acknowledging  and  which 
he  was  attempting  to  explain.  The  result  is  a  virtual  con¬ 
fession  that,  upon  the  course  which  his  method  marks  out, 
the  acknowledged  fact  of  Christ’s  deity  cannot  be  explained. 

When  the  Christian  looks  upon  Christ  and  sees  in  him  per¬ 
fect  superiority  to  the  world  and  the  perfect  revelation  of  God 
by  means  of  a  character  which  is  perfectly  governed  by  love, 
does  he  behold  in  that  vision  God,  or  a  godlike  man?  If  his 
only  way  of  knowing  God  is  through  the  revelation  thus  made 
of  him,  does  the  fact  that  Christ  makes  that  revelation  con¬ 
vert  him  into  God?  If  feelings  of  pleasure  are  excited  in 
view  of  him  (  Werthurtkcilc)  ^  and  he  assumes  a  'ivorth  in  our 
eyes,  is  that  worth  the  worth  of  God?  To  ask  these  ques¬ 
tions  simply  and  without  sophistication,  is  to  answer  them. 
No!  The  only  thing  which  can  gi'/e  to  Christ  the  worth  of 
God,  and  convert  the  agent  of  revelation  into  the  source  as 
well  as  the  agent,  or  show  that  this  being  is  superior  to  the 
world  because  he  is  God,  is  the  information  from  some  other 
quarter,  or  the  well-grounded  conclusion  from  the  degree  as 
well  as  the  character  of  the  tokens  exhibited  in  his  historic 
person,  that  he  is  God.  Whence  is  that  further  information? 
Ritschl  denies  that  there  can  be  any.  What  is  the  process  of 
that  conclusion,  and  what  the  premises  upon  which  it  is  based? 
Ritschl  fails  to  give  us  any.  Now,  in  our  view  of  Christ  as 
God,  everything  depends  upon  the  fact  whether  he  is  God  or 
not.  No  one  could  state  this  point  more  forcibly  than  Kaftan 
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does.  Speaking  of  religious  knowledge  in  general,  he  says: 

It  is  such  that  it  involves  the  most  powerful  interest  in  its 
objective  truth.  I  say  with  deliberation:  the  most  powerful 
conceivable  interest  of  man.  For  the  question  whether  it  is 
true  or  not  involves  life  and  salvation.  And  there  is  no  more 
powerful  interest  among  men  than  this.”  In  another  con¬ 
nection  he  says  of  propositions  in  respect  to  God  that  they 
“declare  that  his  essence  and  will  are  thus  and  so  and  not 
otherwise  in  their  relation  to  the  world.  If  this  belief  ceases, 
then  our  inward  participation  in  refigion  comes  to  an  end. 

.  .  .  Who  will  seek  his  highest  good,  his  true  life,  in  God, 
with  the  surrender  of  every  earthly  good,  if  he  is  not  ani¬ 
mated  by  a  firm  confidence  in  his  life  and  his  love.?”  But 
when  the  question  is  put  to  Ritschl:  Is  Christ,  whom  we  re¬ 
gard  as  God,  truly  God.?  he  replies.  No!  He  is  a  man.  And 
thus  he  not  only  fails  to  build  the  bridge  upon  which  the 
Christian’s  mind  can  pass  to  the  affirmation  of  Christ’s  deity, 
but  after  he  has  himself  affirmed  it  without  the  bridge,  he 
proceeds  to  deny  it!  If  the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures  is, 
as  he  declares,  totally  irrelevant  to  the  subject,  his  own  doc¬ 
trine  is  altogether  insufficient  and  without  value.  But  the 
doctrine  of  the  two  natures  is  not  irrelevant.  It  may  be  false, 
but  it  has  the  merit  of  giving  a  square  answer  to  the  inevita¬ 
ble  question.  Is  Christ  God .?  It  gives  an  answer  and  a  reason. 
It  says.  He  is  God,  and  God  by  nature.  Despised  as  it  is  by 
the  Ritschlian  school,  it  may  be  that  the  doctrine  has  more 
force,  and  can  do  more  to  establish  the  deity  of  Christ  than 
Ritschl  thought. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

PROFESSOR  MOORE’S  COMMENTARY  ON  THE 
ROOK  OF  JUDGES.i 

This  is  one  of  the  series  issued  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 
under  the  editorship  of  Drs.  Rrij^^s,  Driver,  and  Plummer.  It 
is  mechanically  well  executed,  and  the  proof-reading  appears 
to  be  noticeably  thorough.  It  has  the  merit  of  great  con¬ 
densation,  by  the  use  of  abbreviations  instead  of  complete 
titles  of  works  referred  to,  and  by  the  abundant  use  of  smaller 
type  for  the  minuter  critical  notes  and  remarks.  It  includes 
brief  grammatical  observations  on  nearly  ninety  points,  and 
incidentally  discusses,  more  or  less,  some  forty-eight  passages 
outside  of  Judges,  one-third  of  them  in  the  book  of  Joshua. 
It  shows  extensive  scholarship  in  certain  lines,  and  aims  to 
give  a  summary  of  different  opinions,  many  of  which  are  more 
matters  of  curiosity  than  of  importance.  The  views  and  meth¬ 
ods  with  which  the  author  is  most  in  sympathy  are  those  of 
the  very  advanced  German  school,  and  he  rather  summarily 
disposes  of  expositions  like  those  of  the  Speaker’s  Commen¬ 
tary,  Cassel  (in  Lange),  and  Keil,  as  well  as  of  most  authori¬ 
ties,  e.  g.  Sayce  (pp.  24,  26,  85)  and  Conder  (pp.  47,  212), 
that  are  not  in  accord  with  his  views.  At  the  same  time,  he 
admits  that  Bachmann’s  unfinished  commentary,  though  “his 
standpoint  is  that  of  Hengstenberg,  and  he  is  a  staunch  op¬ 
ponent  of  modern  criticism  of  every  shade  and  school,”  yet 
“in  range  and  accuracy  of  scholarship  and  exhaustive  thor¬ 
oughness  of  treatment  stands  without  a  rival,” — a  somewhat 
noteworthy  fact. 

^Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  Judges.  Hy  Dr.  George  Foot 
Moore,  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 
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As  to  the  date  of  Judges,  the  author  assigns  the  introduc¬ 
tory  account,  i.-ii.  5,  to  an  editor  later  than  ii.  6-xvii.  31, 
which  last  was  not  written  before  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century  li.  C.,  and  very  likely  “some  decades  later,”  although 
partly  derived  from  two  older  sources,  one  belonging  to  the 
first  half  of  the  ninth  century,  the  other  (E  E2)  to  the  end 
of  the  eighth  or  first  half  of  the  seventh;  while  xvii.— xxi. 
contains  two  old  “stories”  (Micah  and  the  Gibeon  outrage), 
the  latter  very  old,  but  overlaid  with  later  “versions”  or 
“strata,”  the  “secondary  version”  being  the  product  of  the 
fourth  century  Ii.  C.  ' 

This,  however,  is  but  a  general  statement  of  the  case;  for 
we  encounter  in  the  sequel  a  multitude  of  interpolations, 
glosses,  displacements,  redactions,  harmonizings,  changes  by 
“the  editor,”  “a  later  editor,”  “a  later  writer,”  “addition  of 
a  scribe,”  “  more  than  one  source,”  etc.,  indefinitely.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  conveniences,  there  is  found  in  a  note  the  follow¬ 
ing  noteworthy  statement:  “  J,  E,  J  E,  D,  R,  etc.,  represent 
not  individual  authors  whose  share  in  the  work  can  be  ex¬ 
actly  assigned  by  the  analysis,  but  stages  of  the  process,  in 
which  more  than  one — perhaps  many — successive  hands  par¬ 
ticipated,  every  transcription  being  to  some  extent  a  recen¬ 
sion”  (p.  xxxiii).  If  any  German  has  asked  for  an  ampler 
field  of  circumgyration,  his  name  does  not  occur  to  us;  so 
that  the  stereotype  list  of  letters  J,  E,  J  E,  D,  R,  etc.,  might 
properly  be  enlarged  by  M. 

As  the  basis  for  this  confident  assignment  of  dates  to  the 
several  parts  of  Judges,  we  have  the  following  remarkable 
statement:  “The  author’s  motive,  the  lesson  he  enforces, 
and  the  way  in  which  he  makes  the  history  teach  it,  are  al¬ 
most  the  only  data  at  onr  command  [our  italics]  to  ascertain 
the  age  in  which  he  lived”  (p.  xvi).  This  statement  is  im¬ 
mediately  followed  by  another  equally  remarkable  [our  ital¬ 
ics  again]:  “Indefinite  as  such  criteria  may  seem,  they  arc, 
when  the  character  is  sufficiently  marked,  among  the  most  cofi- 
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elusive,  and  in  this  case  they  enable  us  to  determine  beyond 
reasonable  doubt  the  period  and  circle  in  which  the  book  was 
written.”  So  again  concerning  the  age  of  the  two  alleged 
sources  of  chap.  ii.  6-xvi.  (i.  e.  fourteen  chapters),  we  read 
that  “almost  the  only  criterion  is  their  relation  to  their  re¬ 
ligious  development,”  and  “  there  are  no  allusions  to  histor¬ 
ical  events  which  might  serve  us  as  a  clue”  (p.  xxvii).  This, 
it  will  be  seen,  is  the  Kuenen-Wellhausen  theory  in  full,  that 
certain  ideas  and  principles  cannot  have  appeared  before  such 
and  such  a  time.^  In  pursuance  of  this  method  occurs  this 
statement:  “That  Jahweh’s  anger  as  well  as  his  favor  is 
moral,  and  that  therefore  his  dealing  with  his  people  is  to  be 
understood  on  moral  premises,  was  first  distinctly  taught  in 
the  eighth  century”  (p.  xvii).  This  in  the  face  of  the  record 
of  Cain,  the  Flood,  the  history  of  Abraham,  and  the  like. 
But  these  obstacles,  of  course,  are  easily  overcome  by  bring¬ 
ing  down  the  narrative  of  these  events  by  similar  methods. 
As  part  of  the  same  theory  we  read  that  “  Chemosh  is  the 
god  of  Moab  just  as  Jahweh  is  the  god  of  Israel”  (p.  294), 
and  other  things  to  the  same  purport  (pp.  88,  294,  358). 

The  detailed  arguments  in  support  of  the  alleged  dates  are, 
of  course,  matters  of  opinion,  largely  expressed  as  conjectures 
and  expectations.  It  is  a  noteworthy  illustration  of  much  of 
the  reasoning,  that  in  admitting  that  the  “stories”  in  chap, 
ii.  6— xvi.  must  have  been  taken  from  older  sources,  the  main 
reasons  assigned  for  the  concluding  “therefore”  (p.  xix)  are, 
that  some  of  them  have  little  or  no  relation  to  the  purpose  of 
the  book,  and  others  of  them  relate  things  which  must  have 
been  offensive  to  the  authors.  Having  settled  the  question 
on  this  kind  of  logic,  the  commentary  adds,  that  “such  life¬ 
like  and  truthful  pictures  of  a  state  of  society  that  had  passed 
away  centuries  before”  could  not  have  been  transmitted  by 

1  The  author  is  precluded  from  all  appeal  to  linguistic  considerations 
4>y  his  multitude  of  late  additions,  editings,  and  glosses. 
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oral  traditions — a  much  better  evidence,  and  of  much  wider 
application  than  is  recognized. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  dates  it  is  curious  to  observe  how 
a  series  of  precarious  suggestions  becomes  at  length,  by  a 
reversal  of  the  law  of  probabilities,  a  firm  conclusion.  Thus 
on  pages  xx-xxiv  we  have  the  following  preliminaries:^  it  is 
quite  conceivable;  it  may  very  well  be;  it  is  easier  to  under¬ 
stand  how;  differences  which  though  slight  are  unmistakable; 
two  explanations  may  be  given;  the  elements  do  not  seem 
to  be;  we  should  expect  to  find;  which  does  not  appear  to 
be;  it  is  not  a  remote  conjecture;  may  perhaps  be  taken  as 
evidence;  has  obviously  not  passed  through  the  hands;  the 
simplest  hypothesis  is;  seems  to  have  contained;  not  im¬ 
probably  also;  would  have  their  natural  place;  such  as  an 
author  would  naturally  choose;  nor  is  it  at  all  probable;  the 
conclusion  which  we  desire;  great  probability;  may  originally 
have  been;  the  author  may  have  recognized  their  importance. 
The  conclusion  thus  reached  by  Professor  Moore  is,  that  “  the 
age  of  the  older  book  of  Judges  is  fixed  within  these  limits; 
it  may  with  co\\s\dQr3.h\Q  confidence  hQ  ascribed  to  the  seventh 
century.”  In  a  similar  style  the  discussion  of  other  parts  of  the 
book  proceeds  (pp.  xxiv— xxx)  with  such  terms  as  “seems,” 
“best  reason  to  believe,”  “antecedently  more  probable,” 
“naturally,”  “probably,”  “in  all  probability,”  “may  have 
been,”  “  appear  to  be,”  “  it  has  been  conjectured,”  “  it  is  quite 
possible,”  “  is  a  natural  conjecture,”  “  seem  to  point,”  “  seems 
to  be,”  “seems  to  belong,”  “may  have  been  added”  (pp. 
xxiv-xxx).  Put  there  is  little  hesitation  in  the  conclusion 
drawn  from  all  these  conjectures.  The  cob-house  is  a  strong¬ 
hold. 

Perhaps  the  best  and  fairest  way  of  indicating  the  spirit 
and  method  with  which  this  commentary  deals  with  the  text, 
the  author,  and  the  theme  is  to  follow  it  through  the  first 

^We  cite  verbatim,  though  not  encumbering  the  page  with  quotation- 
marks. 
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twenty-two  verses,  occasionally  calling  attention  by  italics  of 
our  own.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  individual  narratives 
are  almost  invariably  designated  as  “stories”  and  “tales.” 
In  some  twelve  pages  of  the  Introduction  (xix-xxxi)  the 
former  term  occurs  twenty-six  times,  the  latter  seven  times. 
Now  for  the  commentary. 

Chap.  i.  verse  i.  “The  original  connection  of  i  b  is  lost. 
It  must  have  been  preceded  at  least  by  an  account  of  the 
passage  of  the  Jordan  and  the  taking  of  Jericho,  perhaps  also 
by  a  preliminary  division  of  the  land,”  etc.  “  Inquired  of 
Jahweh — consulted  the  of  Jahweh.”  Verse  2.  “The 

designates  Judah.  .  .  .  Whether  this  precedence  of  Ju¬ 
dah,  like  the  part  assigned  to  Judah  in  J’s  story  of  Joseph  and 
his  brethren,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  Judahite  origin  of  the 
narrative  .  .  .  camiot  well  be  dccidcdP  Verse  3.  “Whether 
such  a  partition  of  the  land  actually  took  place  is  a  question 
for  historical  criticism:  the  language  of  these  verses  leaves 
no  doubt  that  the  author  so  represented  it.”  Verse  4.  “  The 
verse  is  superfluous.  By  the  side  of  verses  5-7  it  occasions 
serious  difficulty.  ...  It  is  very  clumsy.  .  .  .  Probably  the 
narrator  having  abridged  his  source  by  omitting  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  story  of  Adoni-bezek,  filled  its  place  with  these 
general  phrases  borrowed  from  the  context.”  Verse  5. 
“There  is  good  reason  to  suspect  that  the  beginning  of  the 
story  of  Adoni-bezek  has  been  omitted  by  the  editor.”  Two 
pages  are  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  question  whether 
the  Adoni-bezek  of  the  text  was  not  originally  Adoni-zedek, 
and,  against  both  the  Hebrew  and  the  Septuagint,  the  com¬ 
mentary  adopts  the  view  that  it  was  so,  and  was  changed 
from  the  original.  It  gives  the  following  reason  for  it:  “The 
motive  for  such  a  change  need  not  have  been  purely  harmo- 
nistic;  this  may  be  one  of  the  not  infrequent  perversions  of 
proper  names  by  a  contemptuous  and  silly  wit  such  as  per¬ 
haps  turned  D^^  nion  into  mo  nJ^Dn,  Josh.  xxiv.  30.”  But  what 
special  silliness  or  attempted  wit  there  would  be  even  in 
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changing  “king  of  righteousness  or  justice”  into  “king  ot 
lightning,”  or  what  Israelite  to  the  latest  generations  would 
have  tried  either  contemptuous  or  silly  wit  in  connection  with 
a  mention  of  the  burial-place  of  the  great  leader  Joshua  (Josh, 
xxiv.  30),  we  are  left  to  conjecture.  Here  we  are  also  in¬ 
formed  that  Josh.xvii.  15  contains  “a  gloss.”  Verse  7.  The 
seventy  kings  is  “an  obvious  exaggeration,”  which  even 
Kuenen  is  not  permitted  to  relieve  by  questioning  its  gen¬ 
uineness,  nor  Kittel  by  suggesting  a  possible  change  of  seven 
to  seventy,  nor  Bachmann  by  the  explanation,  “at  different 
times.”  And  while  it  is  notorious  that  numbers  are  most 
difficult  of  correct  transmission,  the  commentary  steadily  in¬ 
sists  on  all  the  high  numbers  of  Judges  in  order  to  impugn 
and  occasionally  to  ridicule  this  narrdtive. 

In  verse  8,  of  the  transaction  there  narrated  we  read,“  there 
is  no  trace  in  history,”  and  “  the  verse  has  no  historical  value.” 
It  is  confronted  with  chap.  i.  21  and  Josh.  xv.  63;  and  an  ex¬ 
planation  accepted  by  such  diverse  scholars  as  Theodoret, 
Ewald,  Keil,  Bertheau,  Reuss,  Bachmann,  is  ruled  out,  be¬ 
cause  “if  such  had  been  the  author’s  meaning  he  would  have 
made  it  plain” — a  very  odd  reason  to  be  given  by  a  profes¬ 
sional  exegete  in  an  “  Exegetical  Commentary.”  In  this  same 
connection  the  commentator  volunteers  several  pieces  of  in¬ 
formation  on  his  own  authority:  that  the  editor  of  Judges 
has,  as  in  other  places  in  the  chapter,  changed  “could  not” 
to  “did  not,”  and  “Judah”  to  “Benjamin”;  that  “verse  8, 
which  flatly  contradicts  verse  21,  cannot  be  genuine,”  but 
“was  probably  inserted  by  an  editor  who  perhaps  interpreted 
verse  7  as  most  interpreters  do" \  and  that  “  i  Sam.  xvii.  54 
is  a  gross  anachronism.”  In  regard  to  verse  9,  “  Budde  con¬ 
jectures,  with  considerable  probability,  that  the  verse  was  in¬ 
serted  here  by  the  editor  in  place  of  verses  19,  21  when  the 
latter  verses  were  removed  to  their  present  position.”  Verse 
10  needs  to  be  “  reconstructed  by  the  aid  of  the  parallel  in 
Joshua.  The  editor  ascribes  Caleb’s  conquest  to  Judah,  and 
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makes  it  a  victory  over  the  Canaanites,  when  the  older  nar¬ 
rative  spoke  only  of  Anakim.  To  accomplish  this  he  re¬ 
moved  verse  20  from  the  beginning  of  this  story  to  the  end 
of  the  account  of  the  conquests  of  Judah  and  inserted  the 
words  enclosed  [by  Professor  Moore]  in  brackets.”  The  state¬ 
ment  of  the  text  concerning  the  former  name  of  Hebron 
(Kirjath-arba)  is  “  perhaps  an  archaeological  gloss”;  and  this 
leads  to  remarks  (outside  of  the  text)  on  Joshua  xiv.  15  and 
xxi.  1 1,  that  a  later  editor  or  scribe  here  made  two  “  miscor- 
rections” — charges  which  we  mention  without  discussion. 
In  verse  ii  “Judah”  was  originally  “Caleb.”  In  regard  to 
the  name  Kirjath-sepher,  meaning  (by  accord  of  the  Masso- 
retic,  Septuagint,  and  Latin  texts  and  the  Targum)  “  Book- 
town,”  we  are  surprised  to  read  that  any  supposed  “library" 
there  “depends  solely  on  a  possible  Hebrew  etymology  of  a 
proper  name  not  of  Hebrew  origin" \  where  the  word  “pos¬ 
sible”  is  a  very  minimized  way  of  putting  it,  and  the  closing 
words  beg  an  important  question  as  to  the  early  language  of 
Palestine. 

In  verse  16,  “the  te.xt  has  suffered  badly,  and  the  restora¬ 
tion  is  at  more  than  one  point  doubtful,”  and  three  emenda¬ 
tions  are  proposed.  In  verse  17,  the  commentary  admits  that 
the  writer  here,  as  well  as  that  of  Deut.  xxi.  3,  declares  the 
name  Hormah  to  have  been  given  to  Zephath  because  it  was 
“devoted”  or  visited  with  the  “herem,”  but  declares  that 
“  the  etymology  is  scarcely  historical"  \  the  name  more  prob¬ 
ably  signified  inviolable,  sacred.  The  identification  of  Ze¬ 
phath  with  the  modern  Sebaita  (by  Rowlands,  Wilson,  Tuch, 
Palmer,  and  others)  is  rejected  on  the  ground  that  “it  is 
highly  improbable  that  the  old  Canaanite  name  Zephath 
should  have  survived  to  our  time,  while  the  name  Hormah 
of  the  Old  Testament  has  entirely  perished” — as  though 
there  were  not  scores  of  Canaanite  names  still  surviving  (as 
proved  by  the  Egyptian  records),  and  the  native  name  far 
more  likely  to  survive  than  a  memorial  name  given  by  non- 
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residents.  An  interpolation  in  Num.  xxi.  i  is  also  suggested 
as  probable.  Of  verses  18,  19  we  read  that  “the  two  verses 
flatly  contradict  each  other.”  And  now  “  nothing  remains 
but  to  pronounce  verse  19  an  editorial  addition  of  the  same 
stamp  as  verse  8  and  of  equally  unhistorical  character.”  Also 
“  it  is  probable  that  the  author  wrote  that  the  Israelites  ‘  could 
not  drive  out  the  Jebusites’;  the  verb  ^3'  was  cancelled  by  R 
or  a  scribe  on  dogmatic  grounds.”  Oh  verse  20  it  is  said, 
‘“Sons  of  Anak’  (A.  V.,  R.  V.)  gives  the  erroneous  impres¬ 
sion  that  Anak  is  the  name  of  the  father  of  these  giants — an 
error  which  is  shared  by  early  Jewish  scribes  and  translators. 
.  .  .  The  article  [prefixed  to  Anak]  categorically  prohibits 
taking  pjy  as  a  proper  noun.”  Professor  Moore  forgets  such 
a  case  as  Ai,  which  has  the  article  prefixed  more  than  a 
dozen  times  (statedly)  in  Gen.  xii.,xiii.;  Josh,  vii.,  viii.;  “the 
long-necked”  might  as  well  become  a  proper  name  as  “the 
heap.”  Also  we  read  that  the  genealogy  [of  ArbaJ  Josh. 
XV.  13,  xxi.  1 1,  is  the  result  of  a  series  of  blunders.  In  verse 
21  two  changes  are  advocated:  “The  author  doubtless  wrote 
Judah,  which  was  changed  by  a  later  hand  to  Benjamin.  . 
.  .  Instead  of  ‘did  not  expel’  doubtless  the  original  reading 
was  ‘could  not  expel.’”  We  are  also  informed  that  in  chap¬ 
ter  V.  the  probable  order  of  verses  was  7,  19,  21  or  7,  21,  19. 

We  have  followed  these  consecutive  verses,  a  little  tedi¬ 
ously  perhaps,  that  we  might  not  be  thought  to  misstate  the 
methods  and  tone  of  the  commentary.  It  will  be  observed 
that  throughout  the  book  most  of  the  corrections  are  made 
not  on  the  basis  of  any  known  divergent  text,  but  without 
such  authority — a  process  long  since  ruled  out  of  New  Testa¬ 
ment  criticism.  Frequently  the  changes  are  alleged  to  be 
required  by  other  passages  either  in  Judges  or  Joshua;  but 
this  forced  method  of  harmonizing  far  exceeds  in  boldness  and 
extent  any  of  the  harmonizing  comments  of  which  Professor 
Moore  speaks  with  so  little  respect.  With  this  specimen  in 
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view,  attention  can  now  be  called  to  some  characteristics  of 
the  commentary. 

It  is  marked  by  the  utmost  freedom  in  dealing  with  the 
text.  Judges  is  in  many  respects  a  difficult  book  for  a  com¬ 
mentator;  and  the  versions,  as  well  as  intrinsic  difficulties,  in¬ 
dicate  errors  in  transmission.  But  this  does  not  warrant  a 
wholesale  reconstruction,  often  with  no  manuscript  authority 
whatever,  in  order  to  sustain  a  theory.  But  this  process  of 
manufacturing  a  new  text  is  carried  on  with  a  weariness  of 
reiteration.  Thus,  to  give  a  few  additional  and  subsequent 
specimens,  in  chap.  v.  5  the  words  “even  yon  Sinai”  (R.  V.) 
are  peremptorily  pronounced  “  a  gloss,”  with  the  addition, 
“precisely  so  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  8”  (p.  141).  The  first  verse  of 
chapter  iii.  is  separated  into  three  clauses,  assigned  to  differ¬ 
ent  hands  (pp.  76-77),  the  last  being  “either  an  editorial 
addition  derived  from  2  b  or  a  gloss  intruded  into  the  text  in 
the  wrong  place  ” ;  “  not  improbably  the  addition  of  a  scribe” 
(P*  193)  >  ”  probably  added  here  by  an  editor  or  ascribe” 
(p.  194);  “perhaps  an  exaggerating  addition”  (p.  197); 
“the  clause  is  superfluous,  has  very  likely  been  borrowed” 
(p.  199);  “the  verses  belong  perhaps  to  a  secondary  stra¬ 
tum”  (ibid.)]  “the  text  cannot  be  right”  (ibid.)]  “the  con¬ 
tradiction  between  v.  5  and  v.  6”  (p.  202);  “cannot  be  part 
of  the  original  text,  the  entire  verse  is  the  addition  of  a  re¬ 
dactor”  (p.  213);  “harmonious  addition  of  a  redactor”  (p. 
215);  “a  later  writer,”  “the  hand  of  the  editor”  (p.  231); 
“  an  editorial  e.xaggeration  such  as  we  have  noted  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  places”  (p.  232);  “ obviously  a  gloss”  (ibid.)] 
“the  clauses  are  an  editorial  addition”  (p.  233);  “the  final 
editor  R  p  restored  chapter  ix.  which  R  a  had  omitted”  (p. 
235);  “may  have  been  inserted  by  the  latest  editor”  (p.  277); 
“inserted  by  the  last  editor  or  a  still  later  hand”  (p.  297). 
On  page  445  we  read  that  “  the  story  shows  in  every  trait  the 
hand  of  a  post-exilic  author.  .  .  .  The  numerous  repetitions 
may  be  due  in  part  to  the  bungling  of  the  author,  in  part  to 
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glosses  by  still  later  bands.”  On  the  next  page  (446)  four 
glosses  or  additions  are  suggested,  the  last  of  which  is  that  to 
the  word  “camp”  in  the  text  “the  words  ‘to  the  assembly* 
may  have  been  added  by  a  scribe  to  whom  camp  did  not  sound 
sufficiently  ecclesiastical.”  But  we  refrain.  It  is  a  tradition 
that  Professor  Moses  Stuart  used  to  describe  certain  exposi¬ 
tors  as  making  the  Scriptures  a  nose  of  wax.  What  would  he 
have  said  now.^ 

But  the  commentary  not  only  knows  how  the  text  probably 
or  doubtless  was  originally,  but  what  the  author  (or  authors) 
should  and  “  must”  have  written  that  he  has  not.  The  open¬ 
ing  of  chapter  i.  (as  already  mentioned)  “  must  have  been  pre¬ 
ceded  by,”  etc.  (p.  10);  the  author  of  vii.  2-8  must  have 
narrated  how  Gideon  called  out  at  least  his  own  tribe  Manas- 
seh  (p.  196);  chapter  v.  36  must  have  been  preceded  in  E  by 
an  account  of  the  calling  of  Gideon  (p.  197).  Our  commen¬ 
tary  not  only  can  decide  what  the  author  (or  authors)  should 
and  must  have  written,  but  is  able  to  correct  his  knowledge 
of  his  own  language.  We  read  that  the  name  Gilgal  “seems 
to  be  derived  from  ancient  stone-circles,  cromlechs,”  and  “  the 
etymology  proposed  in  Joshua  v.  9  is  more  ingenious  than 
plausible”  (p.  57);  that  the  place  named  Bochim  (weepers) 
is  not  otherwise  known,  “it  is  perhaps  a  far-fetched  etymo¬ 
logical  explanation  of  a  name  Beka’im,  2  Sam.  v.  23  ”  (p.  60) ; 
concerning  the  spring  which  quenched  Samson’s  thirst  when 
he  “called”  and  was  therefore  named  En-hakkere,and  which, 
as  the  commentator  concedes,  was  interpreted  by  his  author 
as  “the  spring  of  the  caller,”  we  are  told  that  “in  reality  the 
caller  is  the  Hebrew  name  of  the  partridge  and  the  original 
significance  of  the  name  was  doubtless  ‘partridge  spring.’” 
Now  as  the  verb  Nip,  “to  call,”  occurs  hundreds  of  times 
throughout  the  Old  Testament,  and  as  this  form  (the  parti¬ 
ciple)  occurs  about  twenty  times,  sometimes  with  the  article, 
just  as  here,  N"ipn  (Isa.  vi.  24;  Amos  ix.  6),  meaning  “that 
calls”  or  “the  caller”;  inasmuch  also  as  the  native  Hebrew 
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narrator,  the  Septuagint  translators,  the  Latin,  the  English 
revisers,  and,  last  of  all,  Kautsch’s  translation^  (Kittel),  all 
coincide;  and  inasmuch  as  “partridge,”  occurs  but  twice 
(i  Sam.  xxvi.  20;  Jer.  xvii.  ii)  and  is  itself  a  derivative  of 
the  verb  “to  call”  (Gesenius,  Fuerst);  and  inasmuch  as  we 
are  not  informed  what  special  connection  a  partridge  or  par- 
tridges,  in  that  age  or  any  age,  had  with  any  particular  spring, 
most  readers  will  probably  prefer  the  rendering  of  the  native 
Hebrew  of  several  hundred  years  before  Christ  to  that  of  the 
native  American  nineteen  hundred  years  after  Christ. 

But  such  profuse  emendations,  corrections,  and  disloca¬ 
tions  of  the  text  are  not,  in  our  judgment,  the  most  question¬ 
able  qualities  of  the  commentary.  Among  its  most  marked 
characteristics  are  (i)  a  somewhat  steady  disparagement  of 
the  truth  of  the  narratives,  and  (2)  a  supercilious  and  disre¬ 
spectful  tone  assumed  toward  the  writer  or  writers.  It  makes 
too  much  the  impression  of  a  constant  strife  with  the  sub¬ 
stance  as  well  as  the  form  of  the  book.  As  a  general  fact,  the 
historic  character  of  the  book  is  disparaged  throughout,  par¬ 
tially  or  totally,  not  by  implication  merely  but  by  direct  state¬ 
ment. 

We  are  glad  to  find  some  qualified  exceptions.  Deborah’s 
Song  is  admitted  to  be  contemporary  with  the  events  (p.  129), 
and  its  historical  value  hardly  to  be  exaggerated  (p.  132), 
though  the  corruption  of  the  text  is  “extensive  and  deep- 
seated”  (p.  129).  It  is  applauded  as  a  work  of  genius  which 
is  alleged  to  prove  that  poetry  had  long  been  cultivated  among 
the  Hebrews.  But  the  commentary  is  careful  to  pronounce 
it  the  oldest  monument  of  Hebrew  literature,  and  the  only 
contemporaneous  monument  of  Hebrew  history  before  the 
foundation  of  the  kingdom.  One  part  of  its  “  historical  value,” 
apparently,  is  its  supposed  fitness  to  disprove  the  narrative  of 
Joshua  fp.  8).  It  is  pleasant  to  find  the  admission  (p.  128), 

1  Which  Professor  Moore  says  embodies  in  a  sober  and  conservative 
spirit  the  results  of  modern  critical  scholarship  (p.  i). 
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that  the  difficulties  in  its  interpretation  are  “  due  to  our  de¬ 
fective  knowledge  of  its  very  ancient  poetical  language,  and 
affect  particular  words  and  phrases”;  and  we  gladly  recog¬ 
nize  the  admission  elsewhere  (e.  g.  pp.  163,  167,  178,  205) 
that  there  are  Hebrew  words  of  which  the  meaning  is  not 
known  even  to  the  commentator. 

The  events  related  of  Ehud,  also,  are  “not  improbable; 
the  ruse  has  altogether  the  air  of  reality”  (p.  91).  “What 
basis  of  fact  the  stories  of  Samson  may  have  it  is  not  easy  to 
tell  (p.  315);  the  historical  character  of  the  adventures  of 
Samson  may  be  given  up  without  denying  the  possibility  or 
even  probability  that  the  legend,  which  is  very  old,  has  its 
roots  in  the  earth  not  in  the  sky”  [?]  (p.  365).  Chapters 
xvii.-xxvii.  “have  a  historical  value  hardly  inferior  to  that  or 
any  in  the  book”  (p.  370) — whatever  that  value  may  be. 
There  are  occasionally  other  similar  concessions.  But  the 
somewhat  steady  representation  of  the  book  and  its  parts  is 
that  they  are  not  historically  true.  The  accounts  are  almost 
never  narratives,  but  constantly  “stories,”  sometimes  “folk- 
stories”  (pp.  254,  340).  The  theory  of  the  commentary  is, 
as  repeatedly  expressed  (pp.  62-63,  90;  Intr.  xxiv),  that 
the  book  is  “a  pragmatism,  a  religious  pragmatism,”  stories 
constructed  on  certain  “motives”  (p.  62);  “a  pragmatism  of 
which  the  aim  was  moral  and  religious  rather  than  purely 
historical.”  And  so  the  editor  was  “little  concerned  about 
historical  accuracy”  (p.  280).  The  subjugation  of  Canaan 
as  related  iii.  7  “  is  highly  improbable,  if  not  beyond  the 
bounds  of  possibility”  (p.  85).  The  commentary  goes  out  of 
its  way  to  assert  that  Num.  xxv.  6-18,  with  its  sequel  xxxi., 
“has  no  historical  worth ”  (p.  180).  “The  historical  charac¬ 
ter  of  XX.— xxi.  14  will  scarcely  be  seriously  maintained”  (p. 
405).  The  record  of  battles,  xx.  18-28,  “is  not  history^  is 
not  legend^  but  the  theocratic  ideal  of  a  scribe  who  had  never 
handled  a  more  dangerous  weapon  than  a  pen”  (p.  431). 
We  have  “the  fabulous  marksmanship”  of  the  Benjamites 
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(p.  430);  two  successive  verses  which  “flatly  contradict  each 
other”  (p.  37);  two  other  successive  verses  doing  the  same 
thing  (p.  202);  and  one  composite  verse  (vii.  23)  which 
“shows  that  the  direction  of  the  flight  and  pursuit  was  differ¬ 
ently  described  in  the  two  sources” — as  though,  even  if  a 
writer  or  editor  could  be  guilty  of  such  transparent  follies,  all 
the  eyes  of  more  than  two  thousand  years  could  be  blind  to 
them.  Perhaps  the  most  extravagant  of  these  charges  is 
found  on  pages  8  and  9,  where  we  read  the  remarkable  alle¬ 
gations  that  the  representation  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan  (in 
Judges  i.)  “contravenes  that  of  the  book  of  Joshua  at  all  es¬ 
sential  points  f  and  even  that  “  the  song  of  Deborah  alone  is 
sufficient  to  prove  this  representation  [in  Joshua]  altogether 
false."  We  will  not  comment  on  such  intemperateness  of 
speech;  the  commentary  itself  recognizes  the  fact  of  a  con¬ 
quest,  which  is  assuredly  the  “essential  point,”  and  shows 
the  narrative  not  altogether  false  but  mainly  true.  This 
sweeping  charge  of  falsehood  is  that  Joshua  represents  the 
conquest  as  rapid  and  entire,  whereas  Judges  shows  it  to  be 
slow  and  incomplete  even  to  much  later  times.  We  will  only 
pause  to  say  that  in  Josh.  xi.  18  we  read  that  “Joshua  made 
war  a  long  time  with  those  kings,”  and  that  Dr.  Driver  says^ 
that,  by  comparison  of  Josh.  xiv.  10  with  Deut.  ii.  4,  “it 
would  seem  that  the  war  of  conquest  occupied  about  seven 
years” — a  pretty  long  time — while  we  are  also  repeatedly  in¬ 
formed  in  Joshua  that  the  Israelites  did  not  succeed  in  driv¬ 
ing  out  the  natives  from  various  strongholds,  but  submitted 
to  let  them  remain,  and  to  live  with  them  “to  this  day.” 
Doubtless  there  are  difficulties  of  detail,  which  it  is  the  legit¬ 
imate  work  of  an  exegete  to  examine  candidly,  and  solve  if 
practicable,  but  not  to  exaggerate,  much  less  to  create. 

In  seeming  support  of  this  theory  of  myths,  legends,  and 
folk-stories,  we  have  numerous  parallels  adduced  from  pagan 
mythology,  as  though  there  were  any  ground  or  plausibility 
^  Introduction,  p.  96. 
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for  the  notion  of  a  real  connection,  e.  g.,  Iphigenia  (p.  305), 
Polydamas  and  Hercules  (p.  331),  Onesilus  (pp.  332—333), 
the  rape  of  the  Sabines  (p.  451),  “the  Greek  idea  ari;”  (p. 
253),  and  others;  while  the  calling  upon  Jehovah  is  always 
“consulting  the  oracle”  (pp.  ii,  389,  433).  Meanwhile  the 
idea  of  a  “moral  or  religious  pragmatism,”  with  which  the 
commentary  sets  out,  is  ostentatiously  repudiated  in  individual 
comments  on  the  several  “stories.”  Deborah’s  allusion  to 
Sisera’s  mother  is  not  “the  note  of  woman’s  pity,”  but  “the 
pitilessness  of  triumph,  we  need  not  say  the  exultation  ot 
gratified  revenge”  (p.  167).  The  Levite’s  speech  to  his  dead 
concubine  “  makes  the  impression  of  indescribable  brutality, 
but  the  author  had  no  such  intention'^  fp.  419).  We  are 
twice  told  (pp.  104,  96)  that  “on  the  morality  of  Ehud’s  deed 
(assassination)  the  narrator  certainly  wasted  no  reflections.” 
We  are  told  that  the  slaying  of  Sisera  by  Jael  “has  oc- 
•casioned  great  searchings  of  heart  among  the  apologists,” 
and  “that  the  inspired  prophetess  should  extol  Jael  for  what 
in  all  the  circumstances  bears  the  appearance  of  treacherous 
murder,  is  of  course  the  greatest  difficulty  of  all” — a  difficulty 
which  no  attempt  is  made  to  relieve,  except  to  add,  “  We  need 
not  follow  these  interpreters  into  all  the  morasses  of  casuistry 
intow'hich  an  unhistorical  idea  of  religion  and  revelation  leads 
them.”  That  Jephthah  in  his  vow  deliberately  “intended  a 
human  victim”  (p.  299)  certainly  cannot  be  disproved  by 
putting  him  on  the  witness-stand  at  the  present  time;  but 
when  the  commentary  pronounces  any  other  view  “trivial  to 
absurdity”  (ibid.),  and  insists  that  we  must  translate  **who- 
imr/' Cometh  forth”  (not  whatsoever),  it  appears  that  the 
body  of  English  and  American  revisers  are  guilty  of  that 
trivial  absurdity,  for  they  retain  the  “whatsoever,”  and  put 
“whosoever”  in  the  margin.^  And  while  we  never  have 

^  This  commentary  deals  as  summarily  with  other  Hebrew  scholars  of 
high  repute  as  with  Judges.  Thus  (p.  94)  the  rendering  "quarries”  of 
the  Targurn,  Syriac,  Jewish,  and  many  Christian  commentators,  A.  V., 
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deemed  it  necessary  to  defend  Samson  for  what  the  commen¬ 
tary  terms  “the  scrapes  into  which  his  weakness  for  women 
broujjht  him,”  and  his  “fits  of  demoniac  rage,”  still  we  look 
for  some  hint  of  a  moral  or  religious  pragmatism  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  Jephthah  and  Samson,  or  some  dim  intimation  of 
the  reason  for  the  mention  of  them  in  the  list  of  worthies  in 
the  eleventh  chapter  of  Hebrews. 

The  list  of  similar  remarks  and  methods  could  be  greatly 
enlarged,  but  we  refrain.  We  have  endeavored  to  state  facts 
with  as  little  of  comment  as  was  practicable.  It  could  be 
wished  that  the  facts  were  otherwise.  One  cannot  avoid  com¬ 
paring  the  tone  and  method  of  this  commentary  with  those  of 
two  others  already  issued  in  the  same  series:  the  Commen¬ 
tary  on  Romans  by  Sanday  and  Headlam,  which  earnestly 
and  reverently  devotes  itself  to  the  unfolding  of  the  meaning 
and  argument  of  the  writer;  and  even  Oliver’s  Deuteronomy, 
which,  though  belonging  to  the  same  school  of  criticism,  and  * 
therefore  open  to  all  the  objections  we  have  previously  stated 
(October,  1895),  is  yet  respectful  and  even  eulogistic  in  its 
modes  of  statement,  and  dev^otes  itself  largely  to  the  work  of 
interpretation  without  flippancy  or  constant  wrangling  with 
its  author. 

We  offer  a  few  concluding  remarks.  First,  all  apparently 
honest  writers  are  entitled  to  respectful  treatment.  The  book 
of  Judges,  which  has  for  more  than  two  thousand  years  been 
read  by  the  devout  men  of  all  generations  as  a  book  of  Sacred 
Scripture,  certainly  should  command  as  respectful  discussion 
as  Tacitus  or  Thucydides,  to  say  the  least.  Secondly,  any 
historian  worthy  of  a  commentator  is  entitled  to  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  and  friendly  interpretation,  unless  he  clearly  shows  in¬ 
tentional  deception.  Thirdly,  the  work  of  harmonizing  an 

R.  V.,“is  an  unwarranted  departure  from  the  well-known  meaning  of  the 
word.”  Examples  of  a  certain  usage  ‘‘collected  in  the  grammars  of 
Green,  Gesenius,  and  especially  Driver,”  are  "superficially  similar”  to 
the  case  in  question  (p.  142). 
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intelligent  and  important  and  sometimes  obscure  or  difficult 
narrative  is  perfectly  legitimate  and  indispensable.  If  worthy 
of  a  commentary  at  all,  it  is  deserving  of  such  a  commentary; 
and  it  is  wholly  a  false  position  to  take  the  attitude  of  wran¬ 
gling  with  him  and  his  work  on  every  possible  opportunity, 
especially  of  speaking  flippantly  and  contemptuously  of  him, 
and,  above  all,  endeavoring  steadily  to  fasten  on  a  book  that 
has  received  the  respect  of  all  the  world’s  best  and  wisest 
men  an  amount  of  stupid  misstatements  and  glaring  conti^a- 
dictions  of  which  an  intelligent  child  should  be  incapable.  If 
this  commentary  had  expended  half  its  labor  and  learning  in 
the  endeavor  to  show  that  Judges  has  some  consistency  and 
actual  permanent  value  as  a  religious  history  which  has  been 
expended  in  the  opposite  direction,  it  would  be  an  important 
addition  to  modern  expository  treatises.  It  is  freely  admitted 
that  the  book  of  Judges  presents  many  and  grave  difficulties; 
and  therefore  the  greater  need  of  a  wise,  candid,  skillful,  and 
reverent,  as  well  as  learned,  commentator.  We  still  wait  for 
his  appearance.  , 
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ARTICLE  V. 

WHAT  THE  WORKING  CLASSES  OWE  TO 
CHRISTIANITY. 

BY  THE  REV.  GEORGE  FRANCIS  GREENE. 

The  heart  of  the  church  of  God  is  throbbing  with  interest 
in  the  Social  Question.  Never  were  the  opposing  forces  of 
Christ  and  Belial  working  so  zealously  for  the  favor  of  the 
workingman.  Is  the  battle  to  be  won  by  the  carpenter’s  Son, 
or  by  the  spirit  of  irreligion.?  Serious  minds  discover  almost 
a  crisis  in  the  existing  relation  between  the  gospel  and  the 
labor  problem.  Concerning  the  subject  a  thoughtful  writer 
remarks,  “The  future  is  pregnant  witl^the  gravest  potentiali¬ 
ties  for  religion.  We  are  not  far  off  the  crossroads,  one  of 
which  leads  to  a  truly  Christian  haven  and  the  other  to  prac¬ 
tical  atheism.  Is  the  freethinker  or  the  churchman  to  be  the 
pilot  The  issue  is,  indeed,  most  momentous. 

Clearly,  Christianity  cannot  long  survive  without  the  faith  of 
the  common  people.  It  was  this  class  that  gave  kindliest 
welcome  to  Jesus,  and  heard  his  message  most  joyously.  To 
the  support  of  those  about  the  base  of  the  social  pyramid — 
its  strongest  portion — early  Christianity  owed  its  life  and  tri¬ 
umph.  The  loyalty  of  a  thousand  serving-men  was  appar¬ 
ently  more  sought  by  apostolic  teachers  than  the  favor  of  one 
Herod  or  Augustus.  And  it  is  true  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
as  it  was  in  the  first,  that  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  church 
is  found  among  the  plain  and  lowly.  The  children  of  indus¬ 
try  are  to  the  church  what  granite  blocks  are  to  the  bridge 
or  monument. 

^  Edward  Salmon  in  National  Review,  Vol.  ii. 
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If  we  are  to  believe  Mr.  Bryce,  the  American  people  ex¬ 
cel  the  rest  of  the  word  in  the  matter  of  church  attendance.*^ 
Yet,  if  we  inquire  concerning  the  attitude  of  the  so-called 
working  classes  of  our  country  toward  the  church,  the  an¬ 
swer  is  alarming.  The  result  of  correspondence  with  two^ 
hundred  labor  leaders  of  Massachusetts  points  to  the  fact  that 
the  workingmen  of  that  State  are  quite  generally  alienated 
from  the  church.^  Dr.  Strong  informs  us  that  more  than  one- 
half  of  our  farmers  live  apart  from  church  life.^  After  in¬ 
quiry  iimong  the  laboring  people  of  a  large  number  of  man¬ 
ufacturing  towns.  Rev.  A.  H.  Bradford,  D.  D.,  has  declared, 
that  “church  neglect  among  the  poorer  classes  is  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing.”^  W'ashington  Gladden,  who  has  made  special  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  subject,  sums  up  his  conclusion  thus,  “The 
proportion  of  wageworkers  in  our  churches  is  diminishing.”® 
And  finally,  Mr.  Moody,  who  has  large  opportunities  of  ob¬ 
serving  popular  phenomena,  observes,  that  “  the  gulf  between 
the  church  and  the  masses  is  growing  deeper,  wider,  and 
darker  every  hour.”®  In  England  the  matter  is  even  worse,, 
if  the  late  Lord  Shaftesbury  is  to  be  believed,  for  he  is  said 
to  have  stated  that  only  two  per  cent  of  British  workingmen 
attend  any  church.  Catholic  or  Protestant.^ 

What  the  attitude  of  the  working  classes  is  toward  Chris¬ 
tianity,  or  toward  the  Divine  Person  who  is  the  source  of  its 
life  and  power,  is  another  question.  For  the  visible  church 
is  not  Christ  any  more  than  a  cloak  is  a  part  of  the  man  it 
covers.  Happily  we  need  not  believe  that  it  is  the  spirit  of 
Jesus  from  whom  America’s  working  people  are  so  largely 
alienated.  The  social  democrats  of  Germany  pronounce  them¬ 
selves  followers  of  Jesus.®  We  judge  that  likewise  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  own  workingmen  are  not  avowedly  antichristian. 

*  American  Commonwealth,  chap.  ciii. 

*Josiah  Strong’s  New  Era,  p.  214.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  207.  *  Ibid.,  p.  208. 

‘Applied  Christianity,  p.  149.  ®  New  Era,  p.  204.  ’  Ibid.,  p.  210. 

®  New  Era,  p.  216. 
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This  relieves  the  dark  picture  just  drawn  of  its  most  somber 
colors.  And  hope  is  offered  that  the  true  Christ  will  not 
reach  out  his  hand  to  American  workingmen  in  vain.  Keep¬ 
ing  in  mind,  then,  the  distinction  between  Christianity  and 
the  church,  those  of  the  class  in  question  who  are  uncon¬ 
nected  with  the  church  may  be  divided  into  three  groups  with 
reference  to  their  relation  to  Christian  teaching  and  living. 
Gronp  first  includes  those  who  are  intelligently  and  actively 
hostile  to  Christ.  The  cause  of  their  enmity  to  the  truth  is 
the  old-fashioned  cause  of  all  opposition  to  divine  law — stub¬ 
born  hardness  of  heart.  The  number  of  these  is  probably 
comparatively  small.  Group  second  includes  those  who  pro¬ 
fess,  like  the  social  democrats  of  Germany,  to  honor  Christ 
as  a  social  leader,  while  spurning  the  church’s  ordinances. 
The  number  of  these  is  doubtless  large.  Group  third  includes 
those  who  are  simply  indifferent  to  religion,  and  who  pre¬ 
sumably  are  ready  to  give  a  cordial  response  to  discreet  and 
loving  action  on  the  part  of  the  church.  This  is  possibly  the 
largest  group  of  all.  The  appeal  to  intelligence  in  behalf  of 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  is  to  be  made  chiefly  to  those  who  honor 
Christ  though  they  do  not  adore  him,  and  to  those  who  are 
in  a  sense  neutral  with  respect  to  revealed  truth.  The  minds 
of  these  may  be  supposed  to  be  open  to  argument;  these 
may  be  expected  to  listen  when  Christian  teachers  present  the 
claims  of  Christianity  in  honesty  and  candor. 

We  desire  to  enforce  the  claim  that  Christianity  is,  as  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  religious  teachings,  the  absolute  friend  of  the  working 
classes.  The  ground  of  this  claim  is  simply  the  truth  that 
Christ  is  the  best  friend  of  man.  For  Christianity  recognizes 
no  class  distinctions.  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  Christ 
is  the  friend  of  every  element  of  the  race  because  he  is  the 
friend  of  all.  We  shall  try  to  show  the  friendliness  of  Christ 
for  the  working  classes,  first,  by  showing  in  outline  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  New  Testament  concerning  labor  and  the  laboring 
man;  and,  next,  by  showing  the  actual  historical  effects  of 
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Christianity  in  enlarging  and  brightening  the  conception  of 
work,  and  opening  the  door  of  hope  and  opportunity  for  the 
working  people. 

I. 

What  was  the  condition  of  the  workingman  in  the  civilized 
world  when  Christ  appeared  with  his  divine  message.^  This 
inquiry  turns  our  eyes  in  the  direction  of  Grecian  and  Roman 
society.  In  these  states  the  workingman  stood  in  reality 
where  we  would  expect  to  find  him  in  view  of  the  prevailing 
philosophy.  That  philosophy  ascribed  no  value  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  in  virtue  of  his  manhood.^  The  principle  of  individ¬ 
ual  liberty,  as  now  understood  in  civilized  societies,  was  never 
dreamed  of.  An  individual  life  was  nothing  save  as  it  could 
be  of  service  to  the  state.  Not  even  the  genial  Socrates  ap¬ 
pears  ever  to  have  hit  upon  the  conception  of  an  individual 
right.^  In  the  view  of  Aristotle,  “  no  one  should  think  that 
he  is  anything  in  himself.”^  This  was  the  teaching  likewise 
of  Cicero.^  In  view  of  the  same  principle  in  Plato,  the  an¬ 
cients  themselves  inquired  if  he  had  not  caused  more  tyranny 
than  he  had  cured.®  Such  a  philosophy  enforces  no  duties, 
.save  those  that  are  owed  to  the  state.  Individual  morality 
was  not  enforced;  for,  as  Dr.  C.  A.  Row  has  truly  said,  “An¬ 
cient  philosophy’’ divorced  morality  from  religion,  and  thereby 
deprived  itself  of  all  moral  and  spiritual  force.”®  Mr.  Lccky”, 
who  is  certainly  not  prejudiced  in  favor  of  revealed  truth,  has 
pointed  out  that  Christianity  gave  the  world  two  principles 
that  were  absolutely  unthought  of  in  Grecian  and  Roman 
life,  viz.,  that  of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  that  of  the 
sacredness  of  human  life.^  The  absence  of  these  two  princi¬ 
ples,  indeexl,  tells  the  whole  story  about  the  place  of  the 
workingman  in  ancient  society,  before  the  keynote  of  Christ’s 

^Schmidt’s  Social  Results  of  Christianity,  p,  no. 

Memorabilia, iv.  4.  12.  ^  Polit.  viii.  i,  [).  244. 

*  De  Legihus,  and  De  Republica.  ®  Social  Results  of  Christianity,  p.  12. 

*  Moral  Teaching  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  150. 

^  History  of  European  Morals,  Vol.  ii.  p.  66. 

VOL.  LIII.  NO.  210,  6 
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ministry  was  sounded  in  the  “good  will  to  men”  of  the  an¬ 
gels’  song  over  the  Judaean  hills  on  the  nativity  morning. 

It  is  easy  to  show  that  the  idea  of  human  brotherhood  was 
wanting  among  the  ancients.  For  one  thing,  hospitality  to 
strangers  was  unknown.^  The  term  “foreigner”  was  equiv¬ 
alent  to  the  term  “enemy.”  Ages  before  Christ,  the  chosen 
people  had  been  taught  to  “judge  righteously  between  every 
man  and  his  brother,  and  the  stranger  that  is  with  him.”^ 
But  in  the  view  of  Socrates  and  Aristotle,  and  also  of  IMato, 
it  is  not  only  “just  to  rule  over  foreigners  or  to  sell  them  for 
slaves,”  but  it  is  wrong  not  to  treat  them  thus,  for  that  is 
their  appointed  destiny.'^  If  a  comi}any  of  laboring  people 
had  emigrated  to  Rome  in  search  of  better  fortune,  from  some 
Ireland  or  China,  as  emigrants  from  other  lands  have  for  dec¬ 
ades  been  seeking  our  shores,  they  would  have  been  likely  to 
receive  a  sorry  reception  !  Mow  the  ancients  treated  the  sick 
and  the  poor  is  well  known,  and  illustrates  the  same  truth. 
Humanity,  to  say  nothing  of  kindness,  in  the  treatment  of 
the  victims  of  contagious  di.seases,  and  of  insanity,  was  ex¬ 
ceptional,  even  on  the  part  of  the  relatives  of  the  sufferers.* 
The  treatment  given  a  man  who  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  be 
poor  maybe  imagined.  Said  Quintilian,  “Couldst  thou  pos¬ 
sibly  condescend  so  far  as  not  to  disdain  the  poor.?”^  Said 
Plautus,  “  It  is  but  a  poor  kindness  to  give  a  beggar  anything 
to  eat  or  drink.  For,  both  that  which  you  give  is  lost,  and 
the  beggar’s  life  is  lengthened  out  for  further  wretchedness.”® 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  Rome  and  Greece,  during  their  great¬ 
est  political  glory,  the  wealthy  classes  felt  no  sympathy  what¬ 
ever  for  the  poorer  classes."  Charity  for  the  benefit  of  the 
unfortunate  poor,  as  we  understand  that  grace,  was  an  un¬ 
known  quantity.^  “The  active,  habitual,  and  detailed  char- 

1  Social  Results  of  Christianity,  p.  15. 

*  Memorabilia,  ii.  2;  Polit.  i.  i.  5,  [). 4. 

*  .Social  Results  of  Christianity,  p.  264. 

^.Speeches.  ®  Triniimrnus,  ii.  2. 

^  Social  Results  of  Christianity,  p.  68.  ®  Ibid.,  p.  6q. 
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ity  of  private  persons,  which  is  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in 
all  Christian  societies,  was  scarcely  known  in  antiquity,  and 
there  are  not  more  than  two  or  three  moralists  wlio  have  ever 
noticeil  it.”^  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  there  was  no  room  for 
the  exhibition  of  charity;  for  the  amount  of  poverty  and  con¬ 
sequent  sufferin'^  in  these  ancient  states  must  have  been 
fri;^htful.  it  lias  been  asserted  that  when  Christ  apj)earcd 
three-fourths  of  the  population  of  Rome  were  enrolled  pau¬ 
pers.'^  The  failure  to  recoj^nize  the  brotherhood  of  man 
amon^  the  ancients  api)ears,  aqain,  in  the  contempt  felt  by 
the  wealthy  classes  for  labor  and  laborers.^  The  enormous 
slave  population  in  Rome,  for  instance,  was  re.qarded  neither 
in  philosophy  nor  law  as  entitled  to  the  rij^hts  of  humanity. 
The  slave  in  Greece  as  well  as  l^(nTie  was  rej^arded  as  a  thinj^, 
not  a  man.^  And  the  concejition  of  all  labor  was  colored  by 
that  of  the  labor  of  tlic  slave,  as  must  be  true  of  every  society 
in  which  slavery  exists.  Thus  we  are  not  surprised  to  find 
that  Cicero  declares,  “All  who  live  by  mercenary  labor  do  a 
degradinj^  business.  No  noble  sentiment  can  come  from  a 
workshop.”®  Aristotle’s  words  are  these,  “The  title  of  citi¬ 
zens  belongs  only  to  those  who  need  not  work  to  live.”®  And 
in  the  “  Republic”  of  IMato  contempt  is  expressed  for  manual 
labor,  which  is  declared  to  be  suitable  only  for  slaves." 

We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  assertion,  that  the  idea  of  the 
sacredness  of  human  life  was  practically  unknown  in  ancient 
society.  This  fact  is  evident,  to  go  no  further,  from  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  slavery,  and  from  the  conditions  which  surrounded 
slave  life.  The  law  of  Rome  directed,  and  the  requirement 
was  frequently  enforced,  that  if  a  shave  murdered  his  master, 
all  the  slaves  of  the  same  household  should  be  put  to  death.® 

*  History  of  Kuroperin  Morals,  Vol.  ii.  p.84. 

*1).  J.  Hill’s  Social  Iiillucnce  of  Christianity,  p.  38. 

‘Social  Results  of  Christianity,  i.  3. 

‘dCschines,  ciuoted  by  .Schmidt,  i.  3. 

in  Hill’s  Social  Influence  of  Christianity. 

*Polit  iii.  3.  2.  De  Republica,  ii.  ‘Tacitus,  Annals,  xii.,  xiii. 
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The  life  of  the  slave  was  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  his  owner.^ 
Instances  were  not  uncommon  of  these  unfortunates  beinc? 

o 

tortured  and  murdered  solely  for  the  amusement  of  their  mas¬ 
ters.^  “Many  were  furnished  to  the  amphitheaters  to  be 
killed  in  the  public  festivals.  Old  and  infirm  slaves  were 
abandoned  to  die  of  hunj»er.”^  The  low  value  that  the  an¬ 
cients  placed  upon  human  life  is  shown  not  only  by  consid¬ 
erations  like  these,  but  also  by  the  common  practice  of  mur¬ 
dering  unwelcome  infants,^  and  by  the  popular  approval  of 
suicide.® 

Plainly  in  a  state  of  society  in  which  the  interest  in  human¬ 
ity  is  purely  selfish,  and  in  which  contempt  is  felt  for  the  life 
of  the  individual,  the  rule  which  comes  to  prevail  must  be 
that  of  passion  and  brute  force — a  rule  that,  of  course,  must 
bear  most  sorely  upon  those  who  carry  the  heaviest  burdens 
of  toil,  whether  as  enslaved  or  free  working  people.  Indeed, 
it  is  evident  that  in  such  a  society  there  can  be  no  such  thing, 
in  any  true  sense  of  the  term,  as  free  labor.  The  very  idea 
of  labor  is  in  chains. 

II. 

Such  being  the  condition  of  working  people  at  the  point 
when  Christ  appeared,  what  was  the  message  that  the  New 
Testament  brought  to  those  who  labor  with  their  hands.^  It 
is  of  immense  significance  that  Christ  was  the  son  of  a  work- 
ingwoman,  and  that  apparently  all  of  his  earlier  disciples 
belonged  to  the  same  social  order.  Peter,  Andrew,  James, 
and  John  were  fishermen.®  ICven  the  last-called  of  the  apos¬ 
tles,  who  was  superior  to  his  predecessors,  socially  and  in 
point  of  culture,  as  a  rule  supported  himself  by  manual  labor. 
“We  toil,  working  with  our  own  hands,”  is  his  assertion.^ 
The  most  of  Christ’s  active  ministry  seems  to  have  been  spent 

^Juvenal,  vi.  *  Seneca;  Dio  Cassius;  Brace’s  Gesta  Christi,  p.  47* 

*Gesta  Christi,  p.  47.  ♦  Quintilian,  Declamations. 

®  Cf.  Social  Results  of  Christianity,  pp.  350,  369,  374. 

®  Matt.  IV.  18,  21.  ’  I  Cor.  iv.  12. 
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among  those  classes  who  performed  manual  labor.  Doubt¬ 
less  these  paid  the  greatest  respect  to  his  teaching.  It  is  said 
that  “the  common  people  heard  him  gladly.”^  He  declared 
that  his  work  was  chiefly  to  aid  those  who  toil  and  bear  bur¬ 
dens.  His  own  declaration  was,  “To  the  poor  the  gospel  is 
preached.”*^ 

We  can  only  glance  at  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  which  bear,  directly  or  indirectly,  upon  the  condition 
of  the  workingman.  The  gospel  of  Christ  places,  over  against 
the  contempt  for  life  shown  by  the  Romans,  supreme  value 
upon  the  individual,  and  everything  pertaining  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual.^  The  gospel  teaches  that  man  bears  the  divine  im¬ 
age;^  and  the  necessary  consequence  of  this  teaching  is  to 
ennoble  the  conception  of  man,  and  give  respect  to  human 
life,  and  all  that  concerns  it.  Neither  in  Buddhism  nor  Brah¬ 
manism  is  any  relationship  to  God  found  in  the  human  soul; 
and  consequently  these  religions,  like  the  philosophies  of 
Rome  and  Athens,  fall  infinitely  short  of  Christianity  in  the 
value  they  ascribe  to  man  in  virtue  of  his  manhood.  Indeed, 
Christianity  appears  to  be  the  only  religion  which  demands 
respect  for  the  individual  on  the  ground  of  the  reflection  of 
the  divine  life  in  every  human  soul.  Thus  in  theory  Chris¬ 
tianity  levels  all  class  distinctions.  Or,  rather,  it  brushes 
aside  all  arbitrary  or  purely  human  classifications  of  men,  and 
redivides  them  into  two  classes — the  righteous  and  the  un¬ 
righteous.  There  is  no  social  aristocracy  in  the  kingdom  of 
God;  only  an  aristocracy  of  belief.  Helots  and  rulers  in  the 
industrial  or  social  world  are  all  alike  children  of  the  same 
Father.  In  the  view  of  the  gospel,  soiled  hands  do  not  im¬ 
ply  defiled  characters.  Not  labor,  but  only  sin,  degrades. 

Thus  the  New  Testament  reveals  its  friendliness  for  the 

'Mark  xii.  37.  Literally,  "The  great  multitude  heard,”  etc.  Christ 
was  a  preacher  for  the  masses. 

*Luke  vii.  22;  iv.  18;  .Matt.  xi.  28. 

*.Mark  viii.  34-38.  *  2  Cor.  iii.  18. 
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workingman  by  giving  the  world  for  the  first  time  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  brotherhood  of  the  raced  God  is  declared  to  be 
“no  respecter  of  persons.”'^  The  wall  between  Jew  and 
heathen  is  said  to  be  broken  downd  The  devotees  of  Christ’s 
precepts  are  directed  to  carry  their  gospel  “  to  every  creat¬ 
ure.’’^  And  the  leading  exponent  of  the  gospel  after  the 
Master,  considers  himself  debtor  to  men  of  every  nationality.® 
lioth  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man  are 
insisted  upon  in  the  gospel;  and  these  truths  necessarily  oper¬ 
ate  to  uplift  the  lowly.  “The  great  truths  of  the  fatherhood 
of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  men  are  ever  and  everywhere 
available  as  material  for  argument  in  support  of  the  attempt 
to  make  the  brotherhood  of  men  a  reality.”®  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  New  Testament  abounds  in  utterances  declara¬ 
tive  of  this  truth  of  human  brotherhood.  Such  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “One  is  your  Master,  and  all  ye  are  brethren.”^ 
“  be  ye  all  of  one  mind;  love  as  brethren.”®  “This  com¬ 
mandment  have  we  from  him,  that  he  who  loveth  God,  love 
his  brother  also.”'**  “And  we  ought  to  lay  down  our  lives 
for  the  brethren.”^®  One  logical  outcome  of  the  realization 
of  this  sublime  truth  would  be  the  abolition  of  war;  and  how 
war  crushes  the  working  class  appears  from  the  fact  that  the 
standing  armies  of  ICurope  cost  fourteen  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  annually,  the  most  of  which  is  a  tax  upon  the  poor.*^ 
Another  logical  outcome  of  the  universal  acceptance  of  the 
truth  would  be  a  perfect  system  of  charity  throughout  society. 
“Let  each  esteem  other  better  than  themselves.  Look  not 
every  man  on  his  own  things,  but  every  man  also  on  the 
things  of  others.”  Another  effect  of  the  complete  accept¬ 
ance  of  this  truth  would  be  a  perfect  form  of  popular  educa- 

^  Acts  xvii.  26.  2  Acts  X.  34.  ®  Eph.  ii.  14. 

*  Mark  xvi.  15.  ®  Rom.  i.  14. 

®  Rev.  J.  H.  Rylance,  D.  D.,  in  published  Lectures  —  “.Social  Ques¬ 
tions.” 

’  Matt,  xxiii.  8.  ®  i  Pet.  iii.  8.  ®  i  John  iv.  21.  i  John  iii.  16. 

Social  Influence  of  Christianity,  p.  77.  Phil.  ii.  3, 4. 
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tion.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  free  schools  of  America  are  the 
outgrowth  of  this  doctrine,  and  is  it  not  also  true  that  they 
are  the  greatest  boon  ever  conferred  upon  the  working  ele¬ 
ment  of  our  population  ?  Again,  the  hope  of  every  class  that 
is  striving  for  better  conditions  in  the  social  or  industrial 
world  lies  along  the  line  of  the  operation  of  the  principle  of 
individual  liberty.  But  this  principle  came  into  the  human 
mind  through  the  channel  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  There  is 
perhaps  no  better  testimony  upon  this  point  than  that  of 
Hegel.  He  says,  “The  consciousness  arose  first  in  religion, 
in  the  inmost  region  of  spirit.  It  is  the  freedom  of  spirit 
which  constitutes  its  essence.  .  .  .  Freedom  first  arose  among 
the  Greeks;  but  they  and  the  Romans  likewise  knew  only 
that  some  men  were  free,  not  man  as  such.  Even  Plato  and 
Aristotle  knew  not  this.  .  .  .  That  was  an  idea  which  came 
into  the  world  through  Christianity,  which  recognized  that 
the  individual  as  such  had  an  infinite  worth.”  ^ 

The  message  of  Christianity  concerning  industrial  relations 
may  largely  be  inferred  from  what  has  just  been  shown  to  be 
the  principles  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  concerning  the  value  of 
the  soul  and  the  brotherhood  of  man.  liut  the  points  of  gos¬ 
pel  doctrine  under  this  head  should  perhaps  be  more  specific¬ 
ally  stated.  VVe  are  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  mod¬ 
eration  and  practical  sense  of  the  Scripture  view  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Both  extreme  communism  and  extreme  individualism 
are  avoided.  But  the  mean  adopted  is  a  scheme  which  offers 
the  highest  development  to  every  class.  It  especially  offers 
the  largest  opportunities  and  incentives  to  the  working  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  direction  of  material  and  moral  improvement.  This 
teaching  may  be  set  forth  in  outline  as  follows: — 

I.  The  New  Testament  recognizes  the  right  of  private 
ownership  of  property,  as  against  the  demand  of  the  extreme 
communist.  It  plainly  appears,  from  the  parable  of  Lazarus, 
that  not  the  possessions  of  the  rich  man,  but  his  improper 
^  Quoted  in  Stubbs’  Christ  and  Democracy. 
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use  of  his  wealth,  is  condemned.^  In  the  parable  of  the  tal¬ 
ents,  the  right  of  property  is  assumed.^  The  widow’s  right 
to  the  possession  of  her  two  mites,  likewise,  was  involved  in 
her  right  to  make  the  offering  of  them  to  God.^  And  that 
the  communism  which  existed  briefly  in  the  early  apostolic 
church  was  purely,  a  matter  of  option  appears,  to  go  no  fur¬ 
ther,  from  the  declaration  of  Peter  to  Ananias  concerning  the 
latter’s  possession,  “Whiles  it  remained,  was  it  not  thine 
own?”^  We  infer  that  the  right  of  private  property  in  a 
Christian  society  works  to  the  advantage  of  every  class.  It 
operates  thus  by  supplying  that  healthful  ambition  without 
which  bright  and  happy  work  is  plainly  impossible. 

2.  The  New  Testament  regards  private  property  in  the 
light  of  a  trust,  of  which  God  is  the  actual  owner,  as  against 
the  view  of  those  who  follow  the  law  of  gross  worldliness  in 
their  estimate  of  their  acquirements.^  Greed  is  ruled  out, 
strictly  and  absolutely,  in  the  gospel  view.^  The  love  of 
money  (for  its  own  sake)  is  said  to  be  the  root  of  all  evil."  To 
trust  in  riches  is  to  make  the  kingdom  of  God  difficult  of  at¬ 
tainment.®  Selfishness  finds  no  standing  room  in  the  Ser¬ 
mon  on  the  Mount.®  As  the  Christian  is  wholly  God’s,  all 
his  possessions  must  be  humbly  laid  at  the  Master’s  feet. 

3.  The  New  Testament  plainly  subordinates  temporal 
blessings  to  spiritual  graces  and  privileges,  as  against  the  ma¬ 
terialistic  view  of  those  who  regard  money  as  the  summum 
bomim}^  Where  wealth  is  seen  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  man’s 
spiritual  advancement  he  is  bidden  resolutely  to  turn  his  back 
upon  it,  and  devote  himself  to  ministering  to  the  needs  of  his 
brethren. Indeed,  an  undertone  of  depreciation  of  merely 
temporal  blessings  appears  to  permeate  the  entire  New  Tes¬ 
tament,  which  must  be  understood  as  meaning  that  material 

'  Luke  xvi.  ^  Matt.  xxv.  ^  Mark  xii.  41-44.  ♦  Acts  v.  4. 

®  Rom.  xiv.  7;  Gal.  ii.  20;  i  Pet.  iv.  2.  ®  Matt.  vi.  19:  Heb.  xiii.  $• 

^  I  Tim.  vi.  10.  ®  Mark  x.  23.  ^  Matt.  v.  16. 

Matt.  vi.  20,  21.  Mark  x.  21. 
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wealth  becomes  an  evil  whenever  it  operates  to  interfere  with 
spiritual  law.  This  view  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  that 
dualism  which  is  of  the  essence  of  all  religion.  If  soul  and 
immortality  be  realities,  the  interests  of  the  spiritual  man  are, 
of  course,  paramount  to  those  of  the  material  man. 

4.  The  New  Testament  dignifies  manual  labor,  as  we  have 
already  seen.  The  remark  of  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians  may 
sufficiently  illustrate  this  statement,  “If  any  would  not  work, 
neither  should  he  eat.”^  “A  cardinal  doctrine  of  Christian 
morals  is  the  importance  of  industry.”^  Work,  whatever  its 
nature,  if  honest,  becomes  divine  in  the  gospel  plan.  This 
view  of  the  dignity  of  manual  work,  so  plainly  enforced  in 
the  New  Testament,  may  well  be  considered  in  contrast  with 
the  view  of  the  Greeks  atid  Romans  that  work  was  essentially 
vile  and  degrading. 

5.  The  New  Testament  requires  that  justice  to  all  con¬ 
cerned,  not  selfishness,  shall  be  the  guiding  principle  in  all 
industrial  relations,  as  against  the  laissez-faire  view  of  the 
long-prevalent  philosophy  of  the  subject.®  “Thou  shalt  not 
steal”  is  proclaimed  by  Christian  law  with  thunderous  em¬ 
phasis.  “  Render  to  all  their  dues,”^  will  be  readily  admitted 
by  all  true  Christians  to  be  a  central  and  fundamental  de¬ 
mand  of  the  gospel  of  the  Son  of  man. 

6.  I'inally,  the  New  Testament  requires  that  love  and  be¬ 
nevolence  shall  enter  into  and  control  every  human  relation.^ 
This  brings  us  to  the  very  soul  of  the  gospel.  There  is  prac¬ 
tically  no  limit  to  the  amplification  that  might  be  made  of 
this  fact,  by  quotation  from  inspired  sources,  and  comment 
concerning  the  matter.  Sufficient  here  to  say,  that  evidently 
whenever  the  royal  law  of  love,  which  is  written  in  golden 
letters  in  Scripture,  shall  meet  with  general  obedience  through¬ 
out  human  society,  the  social  problem  will  find  instant  solu¬ 
tion. 

^  2  Thess.  iii.  10.  ^  Gesta  Christi,  p.  69. 

®  Col.  iv.  I ;  Eph.  vi.  5,  6.  *  Rom.  xiii.  7. 

®Matt.  V.  44;  Rom.  xiii.  16;  i  Cor.  xiii. 
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III. 

Let  us  now  ask,  Wliat  were  the  actual  effects  of  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Christianity  upon  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes  in  early  Christian  history — say,  during  the  first  three 
centuries  of  our  era?  There  can  be  no  better  test  of  what  the 
spirit  of  the  Christian  religion  is  than  the  changes  it  practi¬ 
cally  accomplishes  in  social  conditions. 

No  effect  of  early  Christianity  was  more  pronounced  than 
the  elevation  of  labor  to  a  nobler  plane  than  it  has  ever  oc¬ 
cupied  under  pagan  influences.  Nothing  can  possibly  de¬ 
grade  labor  more  than  a  system  of  slavery;  and  wherever  the 
gospel  was  accepted,  the  foundations  of  slavery  began  to  be 
undermined.  While  for  good  reasons  there  is  little  or  noth¬ 
ing  of  express  condemnation  of  slavery  in  the  words  of  Jesus, 
it  is  plain  that  a  gospel  which  declares  that  God  “hath  made 
of  one  blood  all  nations,”^  and  that  there  is  before  the  High¬ 
est  no  distinction  of  “bond  or  free,”^  works  logically  to  the 
final  extinction  of  slavery.  Hence  we  are  not  surprised  to 
find  express  denunciation  of  slavery  in  the  teachings  of  the 
Fathers.  Thus  Clement  of  Alexandria  declared  that  “no 
man  is  a  slave  by  nature.”^  This  echoes  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
as  against  the  universal  teaching  of  paganism.  Andtlirough 
strictly  Christian  influences,  within  two  centuries  alter  the 
death  of  our  Lord,  reforms  looking  to  the  abolition  of  slavery 
were  inaugurated  in  Rome.  That  slavery  in  civilized  states 
lingered  in  the  world  until  the  nineteenth  century  was  no 
fault  of  the  gospel  of  Christ;  and,  apart  from  the  question  of 
slavery,  Christianity  operated  from  the  first  in  the  societies  in 
which  it  found  acceptance  to  give  a  dignity  to  manual  labor 
it  had  never  before  received.  Chrysostom  taught  that  labor 
is  essentially  noble,  and  denounced  idleness  as  a  most  serious 
sin.^  “  Work  with  your  hands,”  was  the  exhortation  of  llarna- 
bas.®  Under  such  teaching,  work  cannot  remain  a  badge  of 

^  Acts  xvii.  26.  2  Gal.  iii.  28.  *  Paedagogos,  iii.  12. 

*  Social  Results  of  Christianity,  p.  214.  ®  Epistles,  xix. 
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servility.  It  becomes  a  crown  of  honor  to  the  worker.  Those 
who  toil  with  their  hands  become  God’s  freemen.  In  early 
Christian  societies,  again,  we  find  the  happiness  of  the  work¬ 
ing  class  promoted  by  certain  forms  of  Christian  charity. 
For  instance,  hospitals  for  the  sick  were  established  through 
the  inspiration  of  Christian  teaching.  The  first  hospital  is 
said  by  Mr.  Lecky  to  have  been  founded  in  the  fourth  century 
by  Fabiola,  a  Christian  woman  of  Rome,  as  an  avowed  Chris¬ 
tian  act.^  Then,  too,  the  new  value  that  the  Christian  religion 
placed  upon  human  life  practically  operated,  within  the  range 
of  the  early  Christian  church,  to  the  advantage  of  working 
people,  by  protecting  them  from  occupations  or  situations  in 
which  life  or  health  were  needlessly  jeopardized. 

IV. 

Nor  can  the  unprejudiced  student  of  history  fail  to  see  that 
it  is  the  law  of  Christian  philanthropy  which  has  been  behind 
every  movement  for  the  advancement  of  the  workingman, 
from  the  fourth  century  to  the  nineteenth,  as  the  law  of  mag¬ 
netism  is  behind  every  movement  in  nature.  A  few  illustra¬ 
tions  from  European  history  must  suffice.  What  hhiglish 
liberty  has  meant  to  the  I'higlish-speaking  workingman,  each 
can  judge  for  himself.  ICnglish  constitutional  liberty  had  its 
birth  with  Magna  Charta;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  John 
was  persuaded  to  sign  that  document  by  a  Christian  minister, 
Langton,  the  Archbisliop  of  Canterbury.^  Again,  the  early 
English  laws,  those  especially  of  Alfred,  were  far  in  advance 
of  all  earlier  legislation  in  the  protection  afforded  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  laboring  class  —  for  example,  in  the  matter  of 
the  enforcement  of  Sunday  observance;  and  it  was  avowedly 
and  distinctly  Christian  legislation.^  The  peasant  wars  in 
Europe  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  which 
resulted  in  lightening  the  burdens  on  the  necks  of  the  work- 

^  History  of  European  Morals,  Vol.  ii.  p.  85. 

2  Fisher’s  Outlines  of  Universal  History,  p.  296. 

®Gesta  Christi,  chapter  xix. 
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ingmcn,  were  apparently  the  direct  outgrowth  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Reformation.^  And  finally,  the  labor  guilds  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages,  the  forerunners  of  the  modern  trades-unions,  were 
founded  on  Christian  lines,  and  had  distinctly  Christian  aims.^ 
It  was  the  Christian  spirit  undoubtedly  which  made  their  ex¬ 
istence  possible.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  illustrations 
like  these,  and  greatly  to  enlarge  upon  the  truth  they  set 
forth;  but  probably  few  will  seriously  question  the  claim  that 
during  all  the  Christian  centuries  the  Christian  spirit  has 
shaped  both  the  laws  and  the  customs  that  have  swept  aside 
the  obstacles  to  the  workingman’s  material  and  moral  ad¬ 
vancement. 

V. 

We  approach  another  question.  What  does  the  gospel  of 
Christ  now  offer  to  do  for  the  working  classes  in  the  direction 
of  the  abolition  of  poverty.^ 

It  is  significant  that  the  capacity  of  the  gospel  to  solve  the 
problem  of  poverty,  coextensively  with  the  problem  of  sin,  is 
recognized  by  many  socialistic  leaders.  Of  course  we  do  not 
expect  the  New  Testament  to  receive  fair  treatment  from  a 
nihilist,  like  Bakunin,  or  an  apostle  of  a  materialistic  philos¬ 
ophy,  like  Karl  Marx.  Hut  let  us  listen  to  such  testimonies 
as  the  following.  Henry  George  has  said,  “The  salvation  of 
society,  the  hope  for  the  free,  full  development  of  humanity, 
is  in  the  gospel  of  brotherhood  —  the  gospel  of  Christ.”® 
Raffaele  Mariano,  an  Italian  socialist,  declares,  “  No  religion 
corresponds  more  to  humane  and  social  ideas  than  the  Chris¬ 
tian.”^  Le  Play,  a  socialist  who  receives  high  praise  as  a 
thinker  from  Kaufmann  in  his  “Christian  Socialism,”  pays 
this  tribute  to  Christianity,  “There  is  no  room  for  doubt  that 
Christianity  remains  the  first  requisite  of  humanity,  and  that 

^  Gesta  Christi,  pp.  233,  234.  *  Ibid.,  p.  147. 

®  Quoted  in  Kaufmann’s  Christian  Socialism. 

*  Quoted  from  Kaufmann. 
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nations  livinjj  under  a  liberal  regime  like  ours  must  be  brought 
back  to  it,  not  only  by  divine  grace,  but  also  from  a  desire  of 
their  own  well-being.”^  There  is  surely  encouragement  in 
the  tone  of  these  utterances  for  those  who  have  been  fearing 
lest  the  Great  Teacher  has  been  losing  his  hold  upon  the 
masses.  Probably  the  truth  is  that  the  majority  of  the  work¬ 
ing  classes  have  at  heart  the  same  regard  for  Christ  as  is 
evinced  in  the  tributes  just  quoted.  “  It  has  been  repeatedly 
siiid  by  workingmen  that  they  do  not  disbelieve  in  Chris¬ 
tianity,  but  in  ‘  Churchianity.’ If  the  larger  portion  of 
those  of  this  class  who  arc  indifferent  toward  the  church  are 
really  ready  to  respond. to  the  touch  of  Jesus,  the  figures  re¬ 
cently  given  by  Dr.  Strong  concerning  the  church-going  hab¬ 
its  of  the  masses  in  our  American  cities  are  not  quite  so 
appalling  as  appears  at  first  glance. 

Irrespective  of  the  inquiry  as  to  whether  any  sort  of  social¬ 
ism  can  be  deduced  from  the  New  Testament,  it  is  to  be  ob¬ 
served  that  the  teachings  of  Jesus  certainly  work  to  destroy 
the  seeds  frorq^  which  poverty  grows.  They  war  against  pov¬ 
erty  in  two  fundamental  ways.  They  attack  both  the  out¬ 
ward  and  the  inward  causes  of  it.  We  believe  the  claim  is 
just  that  a  man  who  obeyed  the  gospel,  and  dwelt  in  a  com¬ 
munity  whose  members  obeyed  the  gospel,  could  not  long 
remain  in  a  state  of  severe  want.  A  ripple  of  applause  spread 
over  the  audience  at  a  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  several  years  since,  at  the  witty  re¬ 
mark  of  a  speaker  in  answer  to  the  criticism,  that  the  poor 
were  not  as  a  rule  found  in  Christian  churches.  Said  he,  “  It 
is  not  the  church’s  fault  if  its  members  are  not  poor.  When 
the  poor  join  our  ranks,  they  begin  to  outgrow  their  poverty, 
they  cease  to  be  poor.”  We  believe  there  is  more  than  a 
suggestion  of  serious  truth  in  this  playful  statement  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  logical  social  effects  of  Christianity  among  the 
poor. 

^Christian  Socialism,  p.  4.  *  Strong’s  New  Era,  p.  217. 
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We  have  seen  that  the  gospel  of  Christ  befriends  the  poor 
man  by  forbidding  that  he  be  made  the  victim  of  selfishness 
and  injustice  in  any  of  his  social  relations.  If  any  part  of 
e.xisting  society  be  a  state  of  warfare,  and  its  actual  motive 
principle  be  selfishness  or  greed,  Christianity  is  not  responsi¬ 
ble  therefor.  Afiy  school  of  political  science  that  assumes 
the  necessity  of  selfishness  as  the  basis  of  business  dealings 
is  unchristian.  Christian  justice  forbids  an  employer’s  retain¬ 
ing  more  than  his  ecpiitable  share  of  the  fruits  of  his  .servant’s 
industry.  Ami  he  is  morally  bound  to  provide  every  possible 
safeguard  to  life  and  healtii  for  tliose  whom  he  em[)loys.  He 
who  fallows  the  New  Testament  wil.l  acknowledge  that  the 
rule  that  labor  is  to  be  bought  at  its  lowest  price  has  its  lim¬ 
itations,  to  say  the  least.  The  gospel,  also,  in  demanding 
that  strict  justice  be  brought  into  the  relations  of  buyer  and 
seller  aims  to  protect  the  poor  from  robbery  in  the  course  of 
their  consumption  of  the  common  necessities  of  life.  A  cor¬ 
ner  in  wheat,  controlled  by  a  half-do/en  Chicago  or  New  York 
capitalists,  must  be  regarded  as  hateful  in  the  view  of  the 
gospel,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  clearly  a  form  of  robbery  of 
the  poor.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  manufacture  and  .sale 
of  shoddy  clothing,  adulterated  food,  and  the  like.  The  dis¬ 
honest  management  of  trust  funds,  which  doubtle.ss  has  been 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  recent  financial  depression,  belongs 
to  the  same  category.  The  poor  are  sometimes  robbed  through 
methods  like  these;  but  it  is  done  by  defying  God’s  law.  When 
society  grows  up  to  the  level  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
these  forms  of  oppression  of  the  i)oor  will  be  an  utter  impos¬ 
sibility. 

Hut  it  is  through  offering  to  place  the  individual  into  a 
right  relation  to  God  that  Christianity  most  effectually  bat¬ 
tles  in  his  behalf  against  poverty.  It  supplies  those  moral 
personal  qualities  which  best  give  their  possessor  a  control 
over  his  material  circumstances.  While  it  may  be  true  that 
ordinarily  extreme  wealth  may  be  won  only  by  those  who 
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have  a  genius  for  money-getting,  the  storehouse  of  nature 
seems  to  be  full  enough  to  afford  plenty  for  all  who  will  sim¬ 
ply  learn  to  be  masters  of  themselves.  And  by  offering  a 
divine  principle  to  every  human  life,  the  gospel  aims,  in  the 
most  effective  way  conceivable,  to  teach  men  self-government 
and  self-respect.  These  are  the  most  effective  weapons  against 
poverty.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  by  far  the  most  of  the  suffer¬ 
ing  which  directly  springs  from  poverty  is  primarily  caused 
by  sin  through  the  loss  of  self-control.  Says  G.  Loring  llrace, 
“The  self-control,  sobriety,  temperance,  and  moderation  He 
teaches,  tend  to  a  certain  control  over  circumstances.  .  .  . 
The  great  sources  of  poverty  are  idleness,  intemperance,  and 
vice.”^  The  remark  of  the  late  President  Roswell  D.  Hitch¬ 
cock  is  of  like  import,  “The  greatest  inequality  is  that  which 
comes  of  immoralities;  the  chiefest  of  which  are  willful  indo¬ 
lence,  intemperance,  and  licentiousness.  In  their  coarser 
forms  these  three  vices  give  us  by  far  the  greater  part  of  all 
our  paupers  and  outcasts.”^  Who  cannot  see,  to  consider 
the  vice  of  drunkenness  alone,  what  would  be  the  result  if 
the  proportion  of  the  twelve  hundred  millions  annually  spent 
on  strong  drink  in  our  country  that  is  contributed  by  the 
working  class  were  placed  to  their  credit  in  savings  banks 
The  drink  and  tobacco  bills  of  Great  Britain  are  said  to  ag¬ 
gregate  ujjwards  of  three  hundretl  millions  of  dollars  annually. 
The  observations  just  quoted  bring  us  to  the  very  heart  of 
the  problem  of  poverty.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  fact 
that  no  true  follower  of  Christ  can  be  an  idler,  a  drunkard,  a 
spendthrift,  or  an  unclean  person.  Plainly,  Christ  offers  to 
do  for  society,  through  the  removal  of  the  personal  causes  of 
poverty,  what  no  mere  machinery  of  government  could  ever 
accomplish.  No  socialistic  scheme  ever  yet  devised,  which 
has  left  Christianity  out  of  account,  has  successfully  dealt 
with  the  factor  of  sin  as  an  obstacle  to  material  prosperity. 
It  has  been  assumed  that  sin  is  an  effect,  rather  than  a  cause, 
^  Gesta  Christi,  p.  417.  *  Socialism,  p.  1 1. 
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of  poverty,  and  that  it  would  disappear  with  a  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  society  on  communistic  lines.  ]iut  it  needs  no  deep 
study  of  the  human  soul  to  determine  that  sin  lies  too  deep 
to  be  uprooted  by  any  material  causes,  and  that  it  is  really 
the  fountain  of  all  human  misery.  Surely  it  is  not  a  better 
environment  that  is  needed,  by  a  majority  of  those  who  are 
regardinj^  an  atheistic  socialism  as  their  jjospel,  so  much  as  a 
sincere  consecration  to  the  law  of  God  as  revealed  through 

o 

Christ. 

“The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  with  our  stars. 

But  with  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings.”  ^ 

Of  course,  so  far  as  legislation  can  serve  to  improve  the 
circumstances  of  the  poor  and  weak,  it  should  be  seriously 
employed  for  that  end.  So  far  as  human  suffering  is  really 
referable  to  a  false  construction  of  society  or  government, 
the  mending  of  these  should  be  sought  by  every  friend  of 
humanity.  No  one  seriously  supposes  that  society  has  yet 
found  its  ultimate  constitution.  Society  is  like  Christ’s  king¬ 
dom, — not  a  crystal  in  the  rock,  but  a  growing  mustard  tree. 
Here  again  the  gospel  comes  to  the  aid  of  the  weak  and 
wretched.  It  aims  to  make  the  best  of  political  mechanisms 
and  forces  by  carrying  integrity  and  benevolence — in  a  word, 
God,  into  the  idea  of  Christian  citizenship,  and  by  offering  to 
the  race  in  the  inspired  account  of  the  kingdom  of  God  the 
one  perfect  ideal  of  human  brotherhood.  Christ’s  own  spirit 
is  in  the  lines  of  the  Christian  singer  of  our  century, — 

“  Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land. 

Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  bel  ”  * 

VI. 

Nothing  is  to  be  gained,  on  the  part  of  Christian  teachers, 
in  hotly  defending  the  existing  industrial  system.  The  con¬ 
dition  of  the  working  classes  in  Christian  lands  is  neither 
ideal  nor  final.  That  fact  may  as  well  be  frankly  admitted. 
The  aspirations  and  struggles  of  workingmen  for  a  larger 
*  Julius  Ctesar,  Act  i.  Scene  2.  ^  Memoriam,  cv. 
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freedom  and  opportunity,  so  far  as  they  are  held  within  the 
lines  of  justice,  are  wholly  commendable.  It  is  no  more  just 
or  sensible  to  lay  at  the  door  of  aspiring  labor  the  charge  of 
an  unholy  discontent  than  it  is  for  certain  demagogues  to 
make  sweeping  denunciations  of  wealth.  It  is  the  duty  and 
privilege  of  those  who  stand  for  Christian  doctrine  to  urge 
that  the  mechanism  of  Christian  society  is  to  “go  on  unto 
perfection” — along  Christian  lines.  They  are  to  shun  alike 
that  conservatism  on  the  one  hand,  which  is  like  Ephraim 
clinging  to  his  idols,  and  an  extreme  radicalism  on  the  other. 
No  friend  of  the  race  can  teach  that  men  have  reached  an 
ultimate  condition  in  any  direction.  The  defectiveness  of  the 
existing  social  system  appears,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  in¬ 
justice  it  works.  It  gives  an  unfair  opportunity  to  dishonest 
ability.  It  allows  grasping  corporations  and  private  capital¬ 
ists  to  take  advantage  of  an  overmassing  of  labor  at  certain 
points  to  purchase  work  at  figures  approaching  starvation 
rates,  and  thus  to  get  a  larger  share  than  is  just  of  the  fruits 
of  labor.  The  individualistic  system,  again,  permits  untold 
waste — as  Bellamy  has  clearly  shown.  To  build  a  railroad, 
or  factory,  that  is  not  needed,  save  for  speculative  purposes, 
is  equivalent  to  so  much  total  destruction  of  the  world’s 
wealth,  and  is  morally  as  reprehensible  as  the  burning  of  barns 
or  warehouses.  Such  waste, and  in  every  direction,  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  consequence  of  the  system  which  glorifies  selfishness, 
and  practically  says  to  every  man,  “Take  all  you  can  get, 
within  the  limits  of  a  bungling  human  legislation,  from  your 
brother  men.”  If  our  view  of  this  matter  is  erroneous  we  are 
in  good  company.  Thus  ex-Mayor  Mewitt.of  New  York  has 
said,  “The  present  distribution  of  wealth  does  not  conform 
to  the  principles  of  justice.”  ^  And  to  the  same  purport  Pro¬ 
fessor  Fawcett  has  declared,  that  “  the  rich  are  becoming  rap¬ 
idly  wealthier,  whereas  no  increase  can  be  discerned  in  the 
comforts  of  the  laboring  classes.”^  Says  Professor  R.  T.  Ely, 

*  Quoted  in  Social  Questions,  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Rylance,  D.  D. 

*  Likewise  quoted  in  Social  Questions. 

VOL.  LI  1 1.  NO.  210.  7 
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An  ethical  demand  of  the  present  age  is  a  clearer  perception 
of  the  duties  of  property,  intelligence,  and  social  position.  It 
must  be  recognized  that  extreme  individualism  is  immoral.”* 
And  the  testimony  of  the  late  Rev.  R.  D.  Hitchcock,  D.D., 
is  in  a  similar  strain.  He  says,  “Our  present  civilization, 
nominally  Christian,  is  nevertheless  distinctively  and  intensely 
materialistic.  Its  special  task  has  been  the  subjugation  of 
nature.  .  .  .  The  result  is  great  wealth,  rapidly  accumulated, 
with  an  inequality  in  the  distribution  of  it  which  cannot  be 
wholly  justified;  an  inequality  which  only  began  not  very  long 
ago  to  be  redressed:  in  France,  by  the  Revolution  of  1789, 
and  the  Code  Napoleon;  in  England,  about  twenty-five  years 
ago;  in  Germany,  and  most  other  European  countries,  not 
yet.”^  If  all  of  this  be  true,  it  follows  that  the  duty  of  the 
Christian  church  is  not  to  content  itself  with  teaching  the 
passive  qualities  of  patience,  industry,  and  faithfulness,  to  the 
toilers,  but  is  also  to  seek  to  mend  society,  outwardly  and 
inwardly,  to  the  end  that  all  may  be  brought  into  a  condition 
to  get  as  much  as  God  intended  out  of  life, — both  that  part 
of  it  which  is,  and  that  which  is  future. 

It  becomes  us  to  speak  modestly  concerning  the  ultimate 
framework  of  society  after  it  has  come  from  under  the  con¬ 
structive  hand  of  Christian  truth.  Whether,  however,  the 
final  social  order  is  to  be  socialistic  or  individualistic,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  it  will  afford  the  workingman  every  opportunity  and 
privilege  that  he  can  possibly  obtain  on  earth.  In  a  com¬ 
pletely  Christianized  society  there  will  be  no  injustice;  and 
hence  the  worker  no  more  than  the  individual  or  body  for 
which  he  labors  will  be  defrauded  of  what  is  justly  his.  Pos¬ 
sibly  the  wages  system  will  disappear,  and  be  supplanted  by 
some  form  of  cooperation  or  profit-sharing.  Rut,  at  all  events, 

^  I  cannot  here  recall  the  particular  work  of  Professor  ICly  from  which 
this  quotation  found  its  way  into  my  note-book.  However,  his  words  are 
accurately  (luoted. 

8  Socialism,  p.  12.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Dr.  Hitchcock’s  essay 
was  written  eighteen  years  ago. 
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social  tyranny  and  injustice  will  be  at  an  end.  It  will  be  im¬ 
possible  for  soulless  corporations  or  conscienceless  multi¬ 
millionaires  to  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor.  Idleness  and  thrift¬ 
lessness  will  always  suffer,  as  they  should;  but  plenty  will 
pour  into  the  lap  of  the  humblest  worker  who  is  true  to 
divine  law  and  faithful  to  himself.  This  much  may  safely  be 
said  of  the  workingman’s  social  ideal.  To  it  Christianity 
points  with  divine  finger;  and  no  other  guide,  with  magic  ut¬ 
terance,  can  open  its  golden  gates. 

VII. 

When  it  is  said  that  modern  socialism  and  the  gospel  of 
Christ  are  rivals  for  the  allegiance  of  the  workingmen  of  our 
land,  it  is  meant  that  the  spirit  of  the  prevailing  type  of  so¬ 
cialism,  in  America  as  well  as  in  Europe,  is  grossly  materi¬ 
alistic,  and  so  far  atheistic.  It  is  not  denied  that  there  is  a 
Christian  Socialism,  represented  by  such  teachers  as  Schiiffle, 
Kaufmann,  and  Ely.  But  the  platform  of  the  Social  Demo¬ 
crats  of  Germany  is  clearly  hostile  to  the  church,  and  Amer¬ 
ican  Socialism  is  chiefly  of  the  German  type.  This  Socialism 
rests  upon  the  materialistic  and  evolutionary  philosophies  of 
Hegel  and  Compte.  Its  theory  is  that  man  is  a  creature  of 
environment.  '^Man  ist  was  er  isst.”  It  is  not  man’s  inner 
spirit — his  faith,  his  devotion  to  duty,  his  reverence  for  God 
— which  determines  his  destiny;  but  his  place  in  the  social 
order  determines  his  inner  character.  In  other  words,  it  at¬ 
tempts  to  use  the  evolution  theory  of  Darwin  as  a  means  of 
uplifting  the  poor  and  the  downtrodden.  Logically  it  comes 
to  this:  The  rights  and  privileges  of  the  socially  weaker 
members  of  society  are  somehow  to  be  promoted  through  the 
law  of  the  “survival  of  the  fittest.” 

Those  who  are  asked  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  followers  of 
Karl  Marx  should  consider  carefully  wherein  the  gain  would 
consist  in  substituting  this  philosophy  for  the  gospel  of  free 
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grace  that  is  embodied  in  the  New  Testament.  For  whatever 
the  faults  of  those  who  compose  the  church,  the  gospel  of 
Christ  emphasizes  the  value  of  the  individual,  reveals  the  way 
by  which  each  can  work  out  his  own  salvation,  and  teaches 
that  every  man  may  become  the  master  of  his  environment; 
while  the  philosophy  of  the  socialism  in  question  makes  each 
a  passive  slave  of  his  social  condition.  The  gospel  of  Christ 
offers  hope  to  the  humblest  through  the  expansion  of  their 
inner  qualities;  the  gospel  of  Hegel  offers  only  despair  to 
those  whose  social  environments  are  unfriendly.  If  human 
society  were  universally  to  throw  overboard  faith  in  a  God  of 
grace,  and  a  gospel  which  glorifies  the  individual,  and  were 
to  accept  a  system  whose  tenderest  message  to  man  is  the 
pitiless  phrase  “the  survival  of  the  fittest,”  is  it  to  be  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  consequence  would  be  a  brighter  beacon-light 
of  opportunity  or  a  wider  door  of  happiness  for  the  world’s 
working  people,  or,  indeed,  for  any  element  of  humanity  save 
those  only  who  combined  the  largest  intelligence  with  the 
smallest  mercy  It  will  be  a  sorry  day  for  the  poor,  and  the 
weak,  and  those  who  look  aloft,  and  aspire  after  an  honest 
happiness,  when  the  gospel  of  mercy  shall  have  become  a 
forgotten  volume  in  the  earth. 

Have  those  of  our  American  wage-workers  who  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  allow  themselves  to  become  alienated  from  the  Chris¬ 
tian  church  really  given  Christianity  a  fair  trial  as  a  means  of 
removing  human  injustice  and  suffering.?  Have  they  always 
done  their  full  part  toward  securing  the  purity  of  the  church, 
rendering  it  a  complete  embodiment  of  Christ’s  teachings, 
and  supplying  its  largest  strength  for  the  destruction  of  sin, 
with  all  tyranny  and  all  selfishness.?  To  ask  the  question  is 
to  answer  it.  Granting  that  the  visible  body  we  term  the 
church  but  faintly  represents  the  system  of  truth  of  which 
Christ  is  the  soul,  and  that  its  members  are  not  all  laboring 
for  the  fulfillment  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  how  bet- 
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ter  can  any  friend  of  humanity  serve  the  race  than  by  enter¬ 
ing  the  church,  and  laboring  to  make  it  what  it  ought  to  be, 
and  what  in  idea  it  is  ?  If  there  be  a  vital  connection  between 
gospel  and  church,  and  if  the  former  be  the  one  message  of 
peace,  justice,  and  love  to  humanity,  the  argument  for  friend¬ 
ship  and  loyalty  to  the  latter  on  the  part  of  every  aspirant 
for  the  best  the  universe  affords  for  man  becomes  unanswer¬ 
able. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  DEMAND  FOR  MORE  MONEY. 

BY  EDWARD  W.  BEMIS. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  many  readers  of  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  that  an  article  so  largely  economic  as  this  should  ap¬ 
pear  in  its  columns.  But  when  the  American  Board  of  For¬ 
eign  Missions,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  has  been  forced 
to  reduce  the  salaries  of  its  missionaries  ten  per  cent,  and  to 
reduce  the  volume  of  its  missionary  work  one-fourth;  and 
when  all  philanthropic,  religious,  and  moral  work  finds  it  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  to  secure  contributions  because  of  the  bad 
condition  of  business,  no  apology  is  needed  for  a  study  of 
the  causes  of  this  condition. 

Indeed,  in  these  times  of  industrial  depression  all  social 
reformers  make  slow  progress.  When  every  one  feels  poor, 
or  at  least  anxious  as  to  the  business  future,  large  sacrifices 
of  time  and  wealth  for  the  public  weal  are  less  freely  made. 
The  trades-union,  built  uj)  through  many  years,  suddenly 
loses  half  of  its  members.  Wages  fall  in  one  year  more  than 
several  years  may  be  able  to  restore.  Hours  of  toil,  which 
in  many  trades  had  been  reduced  to  eight,  are  increased  to 
ten,  while  restrictions  on  child  labor  arc  harder  to  advance, 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  willing  workers  are  unable  to  find 
employment. 

Surely  every  reformer,  every  student  of  society,  every  busi¬ 
ness  man,  every  laborer,  and  indeed  evx'ry  citizen,  is  interested 
in  the  causes  of  the  industrial  depression  through  which  we 
are  passing. 
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Although  there  has  been  great  improvement  in  the  arts 
and  in  industrial  processes,  and  a  comparative  freedom  from 
war  since  1873,  business  has  developed  less  rapidly,  and  there 
has  been  a  greater  feeling  of  discouragement  among  business 
men,  than  during  the  twenty-three  years  prior  thereto.  This 
is  especially  true  of  Great  Britain  and  the  agricultural  districts 
of  continental  Europe. 

In  this  country,  outside  of  the  large  but  decreasing  propor¬ 
tion  of  our  population  living  upon  farms,  there  has  been  less 
discouragement,  although  such  statistics  as  we  have  appear 
to  reveal  a  slower  development  of  wealth  and  business  per 
capita  since  1873  than  before  that  date.  The  value  of  our 
exports  and  imports,  for  example,  increased  threefold  from 
1850  to  1873,  and  only  about  fifty  per  cent  from  1873  to 
1895.  Their  bulk  also  increased  more  rapidly  in  the  former 
period.  The  year  1895  is  the  first  time  since  accurate  rec¬ 
ords  began  in  1879,  when  the  second  year  following  a  panic 
has  witnessed  more  failures  and  greater  liabilities  than  did  the 
first  year.  The  number  in  business,  as  reported  by  Brad- 
street,  increased  21.4  per  cent  from  1880  to  1885,  and  ii.i 
per  cent  from  1885  to  1890,  but  only  6.6  per  cent  during  the 
last  five  years. 

An  eminent  English  authority,  Sir  William  Houldsworth, 
states  that  the  English  assessments  for  income  tax  in  “Sched¬ 
ule  D,”  which  includes  the  leading  classes  of  income,  increased 
two  hundred  per  cent  between  1857  and  1875  and  only  thirty-  • 

five  per  cent  between  the  latter  date  and  1893,  while  there 
was  an  actual  decline  in  all  assessed  incomes  from  1892  to 
1895  ol  nearly  fifteen  per  cent.  British  foreign  trade  has  also 
been  increasing  less  rapidly  since  1873  than  before.  Panics, 
indeed,  came  in  regularly  recurring  periods  prior  to  1873,  as 
throughout  ICurope  and  America  in  1857  and  in  Europe  in 
1866,  although,  on  the  whole,  business  seems  to  have  re-  • 

covered  from  these  crises  more  easily  than  from  those  of 
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1873,  1884,  1890,  and  1893.  In  the  last  twenty-three  years 
the  dull  times,  especially  in  Europe,  seem  to  have  been  more 
continuous  than  before.  In  seeking  an  explanation  of  this 
apparent  decline  in  business  prosperity  during  the  past  twenty- 
two  years,  one  must  be  very  sure  of  his  ground  before  attrib¬ 
uting  it  all  to  any  one  cause.  An  almost  world-wide  move¬ 
ment  must  have  equally  far-reaching  causes. 

It  is  possible,  as  claimed  by  Robertson,  Hobson,  Rodbertus, 
and  others,  that  private  ownership  of  capital,  and  the  appar¬ 
ently  diminishing  portion  of  the  yearly  product  of  industry 
that  goes  to  the  chief  consumers  of  the  staple  articles  of 
manufacture,  may  produce  recurring  crises  and  industrial 
stagnation.  This  contention,  most  important  if  true,  has  not 
yet  been  accepted  by  most  of  our  economists,  and,  however 
plausible,  cannot  be  considered  as  proven.  Others  claim  that 
much  displacement  of  industry,  with  consequent  suffering,  fol¬ 
lows  inevitably  on  the  development  of  agriculture  and  manufac¬ 
ture  in  new  countries;  but  such  displacement  is  hardly  greater 
now  than  thirty  years  ago,  when  business  was  more  active. 
The  practical  exhaustion  of  our  free  government  land,  and 
the  uncertainties  and  mistakes  of  our  own  financial  legisla¬ 
tion,  are  not  sufficiently  far-reaching  in  character  to  account 
for  general  depression  in  so  many  countries. 

Again,  the  cause  of  the  acute  though  brief  spasms  known 
as  panics,  which  have  recurred  almost  exactly  ten  years  apart 
in  Europe  and  America  since  1816,  may  be  found  in  some 
rhythmic  tendency  of  human  nature  to  be  alternately  buoy¬ 
ant  and  over-speculative  and  then  depressed  and  suspicious  of 
credit. 

Our  present  concern,  however,  is  not  connected  with  the 
short  sharp  panics,  but  the  long  periods  of  depression  that 
the  world  has  twice  experienced  since  1873.  It  is  admitted 
by  all  that  the  general  level  of  prices  of  the  great  articles  of 
commerce,  such  as  food  products,  cotton,  wool,  iron,  etc.,  has 
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fallen  from  one-third  to  one-half  since  1873.  If  we  accept 
the  tables  of  one  of  the  greatest  statisticians,  Mr,  Sauerbeck, 
prices  in  Western  Europe  in  1895  were  thirty-eight  per  cent 
below  the  average  of  gold  prices  from  1867  to  1877  and  forty- 
five  per  cent  below  those  of  1873.  In  other  words,  a  dollar 
will  now  buy  at  wholesale  eighty-two  per  cent  more  of  the 
great  commodities  of  commerce  than  in  1873.  The  fall  of 
gold  prices  in  this  country,  according  to  the  Aldrich  Report, 
was  24.4  per  cent  from  1873  to  1891,  and  probably  thirty- 
five  per  cent  from  1873  to  1895. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  increased  about  three- 
fourths  from  1 870  to  1895,  and  the  labor  upon  the  farms  about 
one-half,  while  nearly  all  kinds  of  farm  animals  and  crops  in¬ 
creased  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent.  Never¬ 
theless,  according  to  Secretary  Morton,  of  the  Agricultural 
Department,  the  value  of  all  the  products  of  the  farm,  includ¬ 
ing  betterments  and  additions  to  stock,  actually  declined  six 
per  cent  during  the  same  period  of  time. 

Since  falling  prices,  however  caused,  are  held  by  most, 
though  not  all  economists,  to  be  the  real  cause  of  our  indus¬ 
trial  depression,  an  examination  of  this  phenomenon  is  in 
order. 

We  first  note  that  a  general  fall  in  prices  means  a  change 
in  the  ratio  of  exchange  between  commodities  and  money. 
Price  is  simply  a  statement  of  such  ratio,  and  a  fall  in  price 
is  a  rise  in  the  value  of  money.  It  is  not  that  one  causes  the 
other,  but  one  is  the  other.  A  rise  in  the  value  of  gold  and 
a  fall  in  prices  are  one  and  the  same  thing. 

The  cause,  however,  of  falling  prices,  the  proportion  of 
credit  transactions  remaining  constant,  may  be  either  a  de¬ 
creased  supply  of  money  or  an  increased  demand  for  it,  re¬ 
sulting  from  such  improvements  in  industrial  processes  as 
commonly  follow  an  increase  of  business,  lioth  causes  are 
at  work.  The  cause  of  a  change  in  price,  if  the  proportion 
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of  credit  transactions,  which  economize  the  use  of  money,  re¬ 
mains  unchanged,  may  be  either  on  the  goods  side  or  on  the 
money  side.  Mr.  Robert  Gififen,  the  great  English  cham¬ 
pion  of  gold  monometallism,  thus  wrote  a  few  years  ago  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  fall  of  prices: — 

“Two  causes  only  have  been  suggested.  One  is  the  great  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  commodities  and  diminution  of  the  cost  of  production,  due  to  the 
progress  of  invention,  etc.  The  other  is  that  the  precious  metal  used  for 
Standard  Money,  viz.  gold,  has  become  relatively  scarcer  than  it  was,  its 
production  being  diminished  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  demands  for  it, on 
the  other,  increased.  I  am  disposed  to  give  greater  weight  to  the  latter.”  * 

Whatever  the  cause,  more  money  is  desirable.  As  Presi- 
dent  Andrews  once  remarked,  after  a  growing  boy  finds  his 
sleeves  too  tight,  it  does  not  help  matters  to  assure  him  that 
the  change  has  not  occurred  in  the  coat,  but  in  himself.  In 
cither  case  a  larger  coat  is  necessary. 

So  far  as  appreciation  of  gold  is  due  to  its  scarcity,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  very  rapid  growth  of  demand  for  it  in  the  arts 
and  in  European  war  chests  as  well  as  for  monetary  uses, 
the  injury  and  injustice  to  the  debtor  class  is  self-evident. 
This  class,  chiefly  composed  of  farmers  and  progressive  busi¬ 
ness  men,  must  pay  their  debts  in  a  constantly  appreciating 
standard,  i.  e.,  with  more  and  more  of  commodities  and  even 
of  toil. 

There  is  also  an  impairment  of  confidence  and  cncrinr  for 
the  employer,  who  is  discouraged,  if  not  ruined,  by  a  falling 
market.  In  so  far  as  falling  prices  are  foreseen,  a  considera¬ 
ble  part  of  the  burden  of  the  debtor  may  be  shifted  to  the 
creditor  in  the  form  of  lower  interest,  but  the  mass  of  bor¬ 
rowers  do  not  thus  foresee.  As  for  the  employer,  he  hesitates 
to  put  in  new  and  costly  machinery,  for  so  many  of  his  rivals 
do  not  foresee  the  coming  fall  in  prices  that  their  keen  compe- 
tion  prevents  his  charging  enough  for  the  product  of  the  new 
machine  in  its  early  years  to  cover  its  subseejuent  depreciation 

^  Essays  in  Finance  (2d  Series),  p.  22. 
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from  the  causes  considered  in  this  article.  If  he  does  not  in¬ 
troduce  the  new  machine,  however,  he  is  even  more  handi-' 
capped  in  the  race  with  those  who  recklessly  proceed  with 
costly  improvements.  Under  these  circumstances,  few  new 
enterprises  are  launched. 

As  Professor  John  H.  Gray  stated  at  the  recent  convention 
of  American  economists  [Indianapolis]: — 

“All  the  attempts  to  show  that  falling  prices  do  not  check  production 
either  ignore  entirely  the  element  of  fixed  capital  or  give  it  altogether  too 
little  weight.  The  fact  of  large  fixed  capital  and  time  contracts  for  wages 
and  materials  brings  it  about  that  one’s  expenses  are  largely  incurred  in 
a  time  of  high  prices  and  his  product  sold  in  a  time  of  low  prices.  Pro¬ 
ducers  could  stand  this  only  if  the  margin  of  profits  were  very  large  at  the 
beginning,  but  competition  forbids  that.” 

During  the  years  1878-86  the  entire  gold  output  of  the 
world  averaged  about  $  1 08,000,000  yearly.  During  that  time 
the  United  States  not  only  used  in  money  and  the  arts  its  own 
gold  output  of  $36,625,000  a  year,  but  had  an  average  excess 
of  gold  imports  over  exports  of  $23,375,000.  There  was  thus 
left  to  the  rest  of  the  world  only  about  $48,000,000  a  year, 
which  did  not  quite  equal  Soetbeer’s  estimate  of  the  gold 
used  in  the  arts  outside  this  country.  Tliere  was  thus  appar¬ 
ently  no  new  gold  for  money  uses  outside  of  the  United 
States  from  1877  to  1886.  Combining  the  estimates  of  Mr. 
Sauerbeck  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statislical  Society  for 
June,  1893,  and  March,  1895,  it  ap{)ears  that  of  the  ^^233,- 
500,000  of  gold  mined  in  1886—94  inclusive,  Russia  and  Aus¬ 
tria  absorbed  for  war  hoards  and  other  purposes  ;^89, 000,000, 
while  the  Orient,  Africa,  and  South  America  absorbed  £21  y- 
000,000.  The  Hank  of  I'rance  took  /"i  4,500,000  in  1893 
and  1894.  An  allowance  of  2,000,000,  or  $60,000,000,  a 
year  for  industrial  use  would  leave  only  1,000,000  for  net 
increase  of  gold  money  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  including 
North  America,  Germany,  and  ICngland,  during  the  entire 
nine  years. 
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This  startling  fact  may  be  better  seen  in  the  accompanying 
diagram,  where  the  length  of  the  lines  represents  the  proper-  ; 
tion  of  the  gold  output  1886-94  used  for  various  purposes,  j 

;^89,ooo,ooo.  Russia  and  Austria  1886-94.  ! 

£(>0,000.000.  Arts  1886-94.  j 

;^2  1 ,000,000.  Orient  and  So.  America  1886-94.  j 

;^I4, 500,000.  Bank  of  France  1893-94.  | 

•  1, 000, 000.  Net  increase  of  gold  money  1886-94.  ! 

The  Director  of  our  Mint  does  not  profess  to  estimate  i 
the  annual  consumption  in  the  arts  further  than  to  hold  1 
that  at  least  in  1893  and  1894  the  consumption  must  have 
exceeded  $50,000,000,  but  the  estimates  of  Soetbeer  and  } 
Suess,  two  of  the  highest  authorities,  are  nearly  $80,000,-  | 

000  a  year  in  recent  years.  The  large  amount  of  coinage  of  [ 
our  mints  is  chiefly  the  re-coinage  of  old  gold,  or  a  coinage  of 
new  gold  sufficient  merely  to  balance  old  gold  used  in  the  | 
arts.  j 

liut,  it  is  said,  the  output  of  gold  which  had  fallen  from  a  j 
yearly  average  of  $134,083,000  in  1856-60  to  $99,116,000  | 

in  1881-85,  rose  to  about  $203,000,000  in  1895.  The  suf-  I 
ficient  reply  is  that,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
the  Treasury  Dei)artment,  the  increase  of  gold  hoards  in  1895  | 

in  Austria-Hungary  and  in  the  first  eleven  months  of  that 
year  in  Russia  amounted  to  $121,905,085.  Nearly  if  not 
quite  all  of  the  remaining  $80,000,000  must  have  gone  into  i 

the  arts.  Growing  luxury  leads  to  a  steady  increase  in  the  ! 

use  of  gold  in  the  arts,  aiul  is  a  great  factor  in  raising  its  value. 
The  amount  of  gold  used  in  the  arts  in  this  country,  accord¬ 
ing  to  President  Andrews  of  Jhown  University,  increased 
eighty  per  cent  between  1880  and  1892.  Another  factor  is 
the  effort  of  a  few  nations  to  bring  their  paper  issues  to  a  gold 
basis  and  to  have  a  large  war  chest.  We  thus  are  face  to 
face  with  the  momentous  fact,  never  fully  presented  in  this 
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country  in  any  discussion  of  the  money  question,  that  in  the 
last  ten  years  there  has  been  no  new  gold  money  for  either 
Europe  or  North  America  aside  from  what  has  been  absorbed 
by  Russia  and  Austria,  or  during  two  years  of  the  time  by 
the  liank  of  France.  The  situation  was  little  better  in  the 
previous  ten  years.  When  we  consider  the  growth  of  popu¬ 
lation  and  business  in  Western  Europe  and  in  America  since 
1873,  and  the  consequent  increased  demand  for  money,  can 
we  doubt  that  the  reason  for  the  rise  in  exchange  power  of 
gold  is  largely  connected  with  the  gold  side,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  improvements  in  the  arts.? 

Only  one  way  of  disproving  this  conclusion  is  open,  and 
that  is  by  showing  that,  because  of  the  growth  of  banking, 
there  is  far  less  demand  for  money  now  than  twenty  years  ago. 
But  this  is  precisely  what  cannot  be  proved.  In  fact,  every¬ 
thing  points  to  the  conclusion  that  there  has  been  no  propor¬ 
tionate  decline  in  the  use  of  money  as  compared  with  checks 
and  other  credit  instruments.  The  total  bank  clearings  of 
this  country  averaged  $909  per  capita  during  1878-95  inclu¬ 
sive,  and  only  $887  during  1886-93,  although  the  muliplica- 
tion  of  clearing  houses  leads  many  banks  to  enter  through 
them  transactions  formerly  not  so  entered.  Yet,  as  Professor 
Willard  Fisher  of  Wesleyan  has  shown,  the  bulk  of  the  great 
commodities  of  trade  greatly  increased  per  capita  during  the 
last  twenty  years. 

There  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  percentage  of  New 
York  clearing  house  transactions  paid  in  money.  It  was  4.23 
per  cent  from  1854  to  1874  and  4.97  per  cent  from  1885  to 
1894.  A  suggested  explanation  of  this  is  that  there  is  now 
a  special  clearing  house  for  stock  transactions,  and  these  call 
for  very  little  money,  but  even  a  constant  proportion  of  money 
in  the  clearings  would  be  significant.  Of  the  payments  over 
the  counters  of  the  national  banks  on  selected  days  in  1881 
only  about  5.25  per  cent  were  in  money  as  against  9.39  per 
cent  in  1892.  Speaking  of  retail  trade.  Professor  Kinley,  a 
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special  investigator  of  the  subject  for  the  United  States  Comp¬ 
troller,  writes: — 

“After  a  certain  point  of  development  in  the  use  of  credit  instruments, 
there  is  no  further  relative  increase,  but  rather,  possibly,  a  slight  de¬ 
crease." 

As  population  and  business  grow,  bank  credits  only  dis¬ 
place  book  credits.  Professor  Kinley  shows  that  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  cash  is  used  in  retail  trade  in  New  England  or  Illi¬ 
nois  and  Ohio  than  in  the  south.  With  the  growth  of  cities 
we  are  less  known  to  our  store  keepers  and  must  pay  cash. 
Purchases  being  small  and  in  many  different  stores,  we  find 
cash  payment  more  convenient  than  checks.  We  pay  for 
street  car  and  railroad  rides  with  cash.  Instead  of  paying 
our  laborers  with  orders  on  the  company  store,  or  instead  of 
balancing  accounts  in  part  with  board,  and  squaring  up  only 
in  spring  and  fall,  we  pay  weekly  in  money. 

President  Andrews  well  says: — 

“More  significant  is  that  increase  in  the  division  of  labor  by  which 
many  important  products,  like  wagons,  harnesses,  shoes  and  clothing, 
whose  manufacture  used  to  begin  and  end  under  the  same  roof,  are  now 
gotten  up  by  a  dozen,  more  or  less,  different  establishments.  The  wagon- 
maker  buys  his  wheels  of  one  man,  his  bodies  of  another,  his  tops  of 
another.  Nearly  all  country  shoemakers,  for  new  work,  purchase  the  up¬ 
pers  ready-made  and  the  soles  all  cut,  from  some  city  firm.  Jilacksmiths 
no  longer  make  their  nails,  rarely  even  point  them,  and  almost  never 
think  of  forging  a  shoe  or  a  bolt.  All  these  things  they  purchase.  The 
man  who  builds  your  house  buys  the  doors,  the  shutters,  the  sash,  the 
window-lrames  and  the  brackets  from  different  parties,  ready-made,  as 
he  of  course  docs  the  metal  finishings.  The  casings  come  to  him  all 
grooved,  chamfered  and  ornamented,  reijuiring  only  to  be  sawn  and 
nailed.  'I'his  breaking  up  of  the  trades  is  a  momentous  industrial  phe¬ 
nomenon,  not  yet  fully  enough  noticed,  and  a  very  great  part  of  the  new 
exchange  work  which  it  entails  has  to  be  done  by  means  of  money.”* 

Tlicrc  was  no  increase  of  business  at  the  London  Clearing 
House  from  1870  to  1887,  and  only  five  and  one-half  per 
cent  from  1887  to  1894.  Mr.  Giffen  has  expressed  the  be¬ 
lief  that  there  has  been  no  more  rapid  increase  of  checks  and 

*  An  Honest  Dollar  (Student  Pub.  Co.),  p.  25. 
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other  credit  instruments  since  1873  than  in  the  twenty  years 
before,  when  prices  rose,  according  to  Sauerbeck,  over  twenty 
per  cent.  In  1879  he  wrote: — 

"The  United  Kingdom  was  very  fully  banked  before  1850,  the  growth 
of  banks  and  banking  business  having  since  been  no  more  than  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  community."  ^ 

The  demand  for  more  money  is  growing  at  the  very  time 
when  we  have  cut  off  one  metal  from  the  source  of  supply, 
and  when,  through  the  added  uses  of  gold  in  the  arts  and  the 
desire  to  hoard  it  for  war  purposes  in  Europe,  we  have  enor¬ 
mously  stimulated  the  demand  for  it.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
prices  are  falling,  and  both  business  prosperity  and  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  debtor  class  are  sadly  affected.^ 

But,  it  is  said,  the  trouble,  if  trouble  it  be,  is  all  on  the 
commodity  side,  because  industrial  improvements  naturally 
cause  a  fall  in  prices.  How  then  can  one  explain  the  admit¬ 
ted  fact  that  gold  prices  rose  over  twenty  per  cent  from  1849 
to  1873,  though  the  slower  increase  of  business  in  the  past 
twenty-two  years  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  inventions^ 
and  improvements  in  the  arts  were  as  great  in  the  earlier  as 
in  the  later  period.?  However  great  the  improvements  in  the 
arts  since  1873,  all  fall  in  prices  could  have  been  prevented 
by  a  more  rapid  increase  of  standard  money. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  a  fall  in  prices  resulting  from 
easier  production  of  commodities  is  less  injurious  than  a  fall 
resulting  from  greater  difficulty  in  procuring  gold.  In  the 
former  case  the  world  is  benefited  by  industrial  improvements. 
In  time,  patents  expire,  secret  processes  become  generally 
known,  and  there  is  at  the  disposal  of  society  an  increment 
which  can  hardly  be  considered  to  be  earned  by  any  one. 
The  great  question  that  now  arises  is,  how  to  dispose  of  this 
unearned  gain  resulting  from  industrial  progress.  If  we  let 
prices  fall  proportionately  to  the  increased  ease  of  production,, 
the  consumer  gets  all  the  benefit.  If  the  producer  is  also  a 
^  Journal  of  Royal  Statistical  Society  for  March. 
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debtor,  as  most  active  business  men  are  to  a  large  extent,  to 
that  degree  must  he  turn  over  to  the  creditor  this  unearned 
increment. 

Suppose  that  in  1870  there  were  produced  in  one  hundred 
hours  one  hundred  straw  hats  worth  one  hundred  dollars,  and 
suppose  that  in  1895  there  were  produced  in  the  same  time 
and  with  equal  ease  two  hundred  straw  hats.  If  the  price 
per  hat  fall  to  50  cents  the  producer,  so  far  as  he  is  a  debtor, 
has  gained  nothing.  The  creditor,  who,  as  President  Walker 
has  said,  largely  represents  the  “dead  hand,”  gains  it  all. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  price  per  hat  remains  $1.00  the 
producer  gets  all  the  benefit.  This  was  the  case  between 
1850  and  1873.  In  fact,  as  elsewhere  stated,  prices  actually 
rose  over  one-fifth.  An  ideal  standard  of  deferred  payments, 
according  to  Professor  John  B.  Clark,  would  distribute  the 
gains  of  industrial  progress  equally  between  consumer  and 
producer: — 

“An  ideal  dollar  would  buy  a  continually  increasing  amount  of  general 
commodities,  and  it  would  buy  a  decreasing  number  of  hours  of  labor. 
...  If  the  creditor,  in  making  the  loan,  gave  to  the  debtor  the  power  to 
get  a  hundred  commodities,  representing  a  hundred  hours  of  labor;  and 
if  the  debtor  at  the  end  of  fifty  years  pays  to  his  creditor  money  that  will 
buy  a  hundred  and  ten  similar  commodities,  but  was  earned  by  ninety 
hours  of  labor ;  the  gains  from  progress  are  shared  in  a  way  that  is  prac¬ 
tically  even.”^ 

In  other  words,  in  our  hat  illustration,  if  the  efficiency  of 
labor  per  hour  is  increased  and  one  hundred  dollars  will  buy 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollar  hats  to-day  in  this  country  in¬ 
stead  of  one  hundred,  as  in  1873,  as  it  will,  since  prices  have 
fallen  one-third,  it  ought  also  to  be  earned  by  sixty-six  and 
two-third  hours  of  labor  instead  of  one  hundred  hours.  If 
labor  should  prefer  to  work  the  one  hundred  hours,  it  should 
receive  therefor  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  Where  prices 
have  fallen  forty-six  per  cent,  as  in  Europe,  one  hundred 
hours  of  labor  should  earn ‘one  hundred  and  eighty-two  dol- 
^  Political  Science  Quarterly,  Sept,,  1895. 
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lars,  where  they  formerly  earned  one  hundred  dollars.  Now 
hours  of  labor  have  fallen  very  slightly  since  1873.  The 
Aldrich  Report  finds  the  average  fall  in  hours  from  1873  to 
1891  to  be  only  from  10.5  to  10  hours  per  day,  or  4.76  per 
cent.  Some  of  the  gain  prior  to  1892  has  been  lost  since  that 
date. 

Even  to  fulfill  Professor  Clark’s  ideal,  then,  wages  must 
have  risen  over  one-third  since  1873,  for  a  dollar  will  buy 
fully  fifty  per  cent  more  of  goods.  The  highest  estimate  of 
the  rise  of  wages  is  found  in  Professor  Falkner’s  deductions 
in  the  so-called  Aldrich  Report.  These  claim  a  rise  in  gold 
wages  (each  occupation  being  weighted  according  to  its  im¬ 
portance)  of  eighteen  per  cent  from  1873  to  1891.  Some  re¬ 
cent  acute  critics  deduce  a  much  lower  increase  from  the 
same  figures.  Anyway  the  reduction  in  the  number  em¬ 
ployed  and  in  wages  has  reduced  the  yearly  pay  roll  of  the 
country  fully  ten  per  cent  since  1891.  In  the  typical  occu¬ 
pation  of  railroads  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  employees 
per  mile  of  line  in  1895  below  the  number  in  1891  was  nearly 
nine  per  cent.  The  report  for  1895  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  shows  a  sixteen  per  cent  lower 
pay  roll  in  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  state  in  1895 
than  in  1892.  According  to  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  average  increase  from  1875  to  1892  of 
farm  wages,  which  the  Aldrich  committee  did  not  touch,  was 
only  nine  per  cent.  In  this  comparison  the  wages  for  1875 
were  reduced  to  the  gold  basis.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  agricul¬ 
tural  wages  in  1875  equaled  those  of  1892.  All  in  all,  Ameri¬ 
can  wages  instead  of  being  one-third  higher  than  twenty-three 
years  ago  are  surely  not  over  ten  per  cent  higher,  if  reckoned 
at  both  periods  in  gold.  The  be.st  investigations  in  Phigland 
show  a  practically  stationary  money  wage  there  since  1873, 
in  contrast  with  a  rapid  rise  both  there  and  here  during  the 
previous  twenty-three  years.  Thus,  judged  by  any  standard, 
there  is  a  demand  for  more  standard  money. 
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As  illustrative  of  the  attitude  of  many  economists  and 
statesmen  on  the  evils  of  such  falling  prices  as  have  con¬ 
fronted  the  gold-using  countries  since  1873,  a  few  quotations 
may  be  given. 

Professor  Nicholson,  of  Edinburgh,  wrote  in  1887; — 

“The  first  charge  the  bimetallists  have  to  bring  against  the  demoneti¬ 
zation  of  silver,  or  its  general  degradation  in  the  west  to  a  token  currency, 
is  that  it  has  caused  a  sudden  and  serious  appreciation  of  gold.  As  a 
consequence,  agriculturists  especially,  and  all  who  had  made  contracts 
for  long  periotls,  have  suffered  severely.  Producers  of  all  kinds  have 
also  experienced  a  loss  of  profit,  because  it  has  been  impossible  to  read¬ 
just  money  wages,  and  labour  has  suffered  through  irregularity  of  em¬ 
ployment.  .  .  .  Political  economy  has  often  been  called  a  dismal  science ; 
but  it  never  gave  rise  to  a  belief  so  dismal  as  that  the  causes  of  a  general 
depression  in  industry  should  be  looked  for  in  vast  improvements  in  pro¬ 
duction  and  better  organization  of  commerce.  Yet  that  is  what  we  are 
invited  to  believe  by  those  who  refuse  to  consider  the  natural  conse- 
(juences  of  the  great  monetary  disturbance.  They  say,  in  effect,  that  the 
causes  of  the  depression  have  been  railways,  telegraphs,  steamers,  and  the 
opening  up  of  new  countries.” 

Balfour,  the  financial  head  of  the  present  conservative  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Pmgland,  declared  October  27,  1892: — 

“Of  all  conceivable  systems  of  currency,  that  system  is  assuredly  the 
worst  which  gives  you  a  standard  steadily,  continuously,  indefinitely  ap¬ 
preciating,  and  which,  by  that  very  fact,  throws  a  burden  upon  every 
man  of  enterprise,  upon  every  man  who  desires  to  promote  the  agricul¬ 
tural  or  the  industrial  resources  of  the  country,  and  benefits  no  human  be¬ 
ing  whatever  but  the  owner  of  fixed  debts  in  gold.” 

General  Walker  wrote  in  1894: — 

“To  any  political  economist  who  regards  the  industrial  structure  as 
important,  the  steady  shrinking  of  prices  continued  through  a  term  of 
years,  due  to  the  increasing  scarcity  of  the  money  supply,  constitutes  a 
tremendous  force  for  evil.  It  is  not  alone  that  tens  of  thousands  of  mill¬ 
ions  of  public,  private  and  corporate  debts  reejuire  a  continually  increas¬ 
ing  amount  of  commodities  to  discharge  the  interest  and  principal  of  such 
obligations;  it  is  not  alone  that  the  weight  of  the  dead-hand  is  continually 
growing  heavier  upon  the  living  and  active  forces  of  the  present:  these 
are  matters  serious  enough;  but  the  greatest  part  of  the  evil  of  a  dimin¬ 
ishing  money  supply  is  wrought  through  the  discouragement  of  enter¬ 
prise,  through  the  diminution  of  legitimate  profits,  through  the  preference 
given  to  all  investments  of  capital  which  result  in  a  fixed  charge  upon 
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production,  over  those  which  involve  a  participation  in  the  gains  or  losses 
of  active  business.  Look  at  the  financial  and  industrial  history  of  the 
past  few  years!  Everywhere  the  stockholder  is  giving  way  to  the  bond¬ 
holder;  everywhere  we  hear  of  'receiverships’;  everywhere  the  mort¬ 
gagee  is  coming  into  possession;  everywhere  the  weight  of  the  dead-hand 
is  felt  continually  increasing.” 

Professor  P'oxvvell,  of  University  College,  London,  wrote  in 
1895  relative  to  the  depressing  effect  of  falling  prices: — 

‘‘The  effect  of  the  Australian  gold  discoveries  was  to  transform  a  con¬ 
dition  of  falling  into  one  of  rising  prices.  VVe  all  remember  that  our  pre¬ 
viously  depressed  trade  immediately  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds,  to 
the  great  advantage  of  all  classes.  Lest  it  should  be  said  that  there  was 
no  connection  between  the  prosperity  of  1850-73,  and  the  price  move¬ 
ment,  1  will  quote  the  opinion  of  two  able  contemporary  observers.  Wait¬ 
ing  in  1853,  Newmarch  observes,  ‘We  are  justified  in  describing  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  new  gold  as  almost  wholly  beneficial.  ...  It  has  already 
elevated  the  condition  of  the  working  and  poorer  classes:  it  has  (juick- 
ened  and  extended  trade,  and  exerted  an  influence,  which,  thus  far,  is 
beneficial  wherever  it  has  been  felt.’  Jevons,  ten  years  later,  fully  con¬ 
curred.  ‘  I  cannot,’  he  says,  ‘but  agree  with  McCulloch  that  putting  out 
of  sight  individual  cases  of  hardships,  if  such  exist,  a  fall  in  the  value  of 
gold  must  have,  and,  as  I  should  say,  has  had  already,  a  most  jxiwerfully 
beneficial  effect.  It  loosens  the  country,  as  nothing  else  could,  from  its 
old  bonds  of  debt  and  habit.  It  throws  increased  rewards  before  all  who 
are  making  and  acquiring  wealth  somewhat  at  the  expense  of  those  who 
are  enjoying  aerjuired  wealth.  It  excites  the  active  and  skillful  classes 
of  the  community  to  new  exertions,’  etc.,  etc. 

‘‘If  bimetallists,  because  they  venture  to  protest  against  an  artificially 
produced  fall  of  prices,  are  stigmatized  as  degraders  of  the  currency,  one 
can  scarcely  imagine  where  Lord  Farrer  would  have  found  an  epithet 
strong  enough  for  .McCulloch,  Jevons,  and  Newmarch,  who  positively  ap¬ 
prove  a  r^j^ime  of  rising  prices.  The  authority  of  these  men,  however, 
will  survive  many  epithets.  If  they  are  right,  what  are  we  to  think  of  a 
monetary  system  which  would  guarantee  the  permanence  of  falling  prices? 
The  distinguished  .Swiss  Professor,  M.  Walras,  has  very  truly  said  that 
such  a  condition  would  give  us  a  permanent  state  of  industrial  crisis.  If 
falling  prices  retard  production,  it  is  obvious  that  they  cannot  benefit  la¬ 
bor  in  the  long  run.” 

The  last  clause  refers  to  the  fact  that  in  prosperous  times, 
the  wage  worker  is  more  certain  than  at  other  times  of  em¬ 
ployment  and  of  rising  wages,  which  are  of  vastly  greater 
concern  to  him  than  reductions  in  the  wholesale  prices  of 
his  goods. 
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The  entire  indebtedness  of  American  individuals  and  cor¬ 
porations  to  each  other  and  to  Europeans  is  estimated  by 
George  K.  Holmes,  of  the  United  States  Mortgage  Census, 
at  $20,227,170,546,  or  $1,594  per  family.  We  may  perhaps 
assume  that  one-fourth  of  this  is  owing  between  the  same 
parties,  that  is,  that  the  same  man  who  has  borrowed  from 
one  party  has  a  claim  upon  another.  There  would  remain  a 
net  debt  of  about  $15,000,000,000,  or  $1,200  per  family.  A 
decline  in  general  prices  of  two  per  cent  a  year  means  a  yearly 
transfer  to  the  creditor  class,  which  has  done  nothing  to  earn 
it,  of  $300,000,000,  or  $24  per  family.  This  is  three-fifths  of 
the  yearly  appropriations  of  our  billion-dollar  congresses. 
Whether  we  call  the  amount  thus  transferred  the  unearned 
increment  of  industrial  progress,  which  social  expediency  de¬ 
mands  that  we  should  largely  grant  to  the  progressive  debtor 
class,  or  whether  we  regard  this  two  per  cent  average  annual 
fall  of  prices  since  1873  as  due  chiefly  to  a  rise  in  the  intrin¬ 
sic  value  of  gold  because  of  the  greater  desire  for  it  in  the 
arts  and  war  chests,  there  is  abundant  reason  for  the  demand 
for  more  money. 

Unless  there  is  an  enormous  expansion  of  the  gold  output 
(up  to  at  least  $250,000,000  a  year)  and  a  stoppage  of  further 
hoarding  for  war  purposes,  prices  must  continue  to  fall.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Taussig,  one  of  the  ablest  and  fairest  champions  of  gold 
monometallism,  admitted  at  the  recent  convention  of  the 
American  Economic  Association  that  we  could  not  keep  suf¬ 
ficient  gold  in  the  United  States  treasury  unless  we  forced 
prices  down  still  further  by  a  contraction  of  our  silver  or  pa¬ 
per  currency.  Senator  Sherman’s  recent  plan  of  forbidding 
all  reissue  of  redeemed  paper  notes,  unless  in  return  for  gold, 
would  effect  this,  as  would  President  Cleveland’s  policy  of 
withdrawing  our  $500,000,000  of  paper  issues  and  substitut¬ 
ing  national  bank  notes  for  part  of  them.  The  banks  could 
no  more  sustain  $900,000,000  of  silver  and  paper  on  $100,- 
000,000  of  gold  than  can  the  United  States  Treasury,  what- 
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ever  maybe  the  other  merits  and  defects  of  the  President’s 
plan.  They  would  be  forced  to  contract  the  credit  portion 
of  our  currency.  Mere  bond  issues,  however  successful  and 
even  necessary,  if  we  refuse  to  redeem  greenbacks  in  silver, 
can  never  for  any  length  of  time  check  the  fall  in  prices  with 
resulting  evils.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  higher  tariff  would 
materially  and  permanently  improve  our  monetary  situation. 

Only  two  ways  have  been  suggested  for  preventing  this 
continued  fall  in  price,  and  apparently  continued  and  even 
increasing  depression.  One  way  is  through  an  international 
agreement  by  England,  Germany,  P'rance,  and  the  United 
States  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  153  or  16  to  i.  The 
other  way  is  through  independent  free  coinage  by  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  scope  of  this  article,  as  well  as  space,  forbids  any 
adequate  consideration  of  either. 

That  the  former  plan  of  international  bimetallism  would 
largely  and  perhaps  fully  check  the  fall  in  prices  is  admitted 
by  most  monetary  writers.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  until 
1893,  when  India  and  this  country  closed  their  mints  to  the 
white  metal,  silver  did  not  fall  in  price  more  than  goods,  it  is 
not  likely  that  with  the  increased  demand  for  silver  under  bi¬ 
metallism  the  value  of  silver  would  fall  relative  to  goods. 
Therefore, international  bimetallism  would  hardly  raise  prices, 
but  would  merely  stop  a  further  fall.  In  favor  of  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  keeping  the  market  ratio  of  gold  and  silver  in  prac¬ 
tical  accord  with  the  mint  ratio,  if  such  an  international  agree¬ 
ment  as  mentioned  above  were  maintained,  we  have  the 
opinion  of  gold  monometallists  on  the  famous  P2nglish  Royal 
Monetary  Commission  of  1888.  The  recent  effort  of  W.  B. 
Shaw  and  others  to  prove  the  failure  of  bimetallism  in  France 
from  1785  to  1873  has  not  succeeded.  For  one  thing,  bi¬ 
metallism  does  not  mean  an  equal  circulation  of  both  metals, 
but  a  practical  equality  in  value  of  each  at  the  coinage  ratio, 
so  that  goods  and  services  will  command  substantially  the 
same  price  in  either  metal.  This  was  undoubtedly  secured  in 
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France.  If  the  agreement  were  once  made,  it  seems  likely 
that  any  nation  entering  into  it  would  find  it  more  profitable 
to  keep  the  agreement  than  to  break  it.  The  remarkable 
steadiness  of  the  value  ratio  of  gold  and  silver  for  many 
centuries,  and  especially  since  1O50,  under  virtual  free  coin¬ 
age  in  Europe  at  changing  ratios  and  with  far  greater ‘changes 
in  the  relative  output  of  the  two  metals  than  holds  true 
now,  is  known  to  all  who  have  looked  into  the  matter, 
liut  the  demand  for  international  bimetallism,  while  steadily 
growing  in  Western  Europe,  is  not  likely  to  be  strong  enough 
to  win  the  day  in  the  pivotal  country,  England,  for  someyears. 
The  growth  of  the  movement  there,  however,  gives  promise 
of  ultimate  victory  for  true  bimetallism. 

Whether  we  had  better  wait  in  patience  for  union  with 
other  countries,  or  attempt  independent  free  coinage  at  some 
higher  ratio,  such  as  25  to  i  or  even  22  to  i,  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  here.  The  writer,  however,  inclines  toward  waiting 
for  a  time.  If  gold-mining  continues  to  increase  rapidly,  or 
European  storage  of  gold  stops,  the  crisis  will  be  passed.  If 
neither  event  occurs,  we  shall  be  driven  to  accept  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  famous  Austrian  geologist,  the  late  Professor 
Suess,  of  the  University  of  Vienna: — 

“The  (juestioii  is  no  longer  whether  silver  will  again  become  a  full 
value  coinage  metal  over  the  whole  earth,  but  what  arc  to  be  the  trials 
through  which  Europe  [and  he  might  have  added  America]  is  to  reach 
that  goal.” 

Meantime  we  can  gather  encouragement  from  the  fact  that 
not  only  have  our  own  manufacturing  industries,  prior  at  least 
to  1893,  been  far  more  prosperous  since  1873  than  in  Great 
Ihitain,  but  that  the  same  is  true  even  to-day  of  our  agri¬ 
cultural  interests.  Through  the  demand  for  corn  for  glu¬ 
cose,  candies,  liquor,  and  other  uses,  and  to  the  increased 
market  for  pork,  the  entire  western  corn  belt,  including  Illi¬ 
nois,  Iowa,  and  large  portions  of  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Minnesota,  and  Missouri,  has  witnessed  a  steady  rise  of 
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farm  land  values  and  general  prosperity,  although  as  a  whole 
our  farmers  are  suffering  from  falling  prices,  as  has  been  shown. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  unwise  and  unjust  would  be^  the  at¬ 
tempt  of  the  present  debtor  class  to  repay  their  debts  in  a 
greatly  depreciated  money,  on  the  ground  that  a  previous 
debtor  class  had  been  injured  by  a  rise  in  the  value  of  gold. 
The  debtors  of  1873  or  even  of  1880  are  not  very  largely 
those  of  1896. 

We  .should  all  indorse  the  recent  words  of  a  writer  in  the 
Forum,  Professor  Laughlin: — 

alteration  of  the  standard  will  inevitably  work  injury  to  industrial 
prosperity;  and  if  it  be  undertaken  in  ignorance,  the  authors  of  it  would 
show  themselves  unfit  for  office;  if  done  designedly  they  would  prove 
themselves  knaves.” 

In  view  of  the  facts  above  it  would  appear  that  when  gold 
monometallism,  through  legislative  action,  took  the  place 
of  practical  bimetallism  in  Germany,  the  Latin  Union,  the 
United  States,  and  elsewhere,  there  occurred  precisely  that 
change  in  our  .standard  of  value  and  that  injury  to  industrial 
prosperity  which  the  above  adherent  of  the  single  gold  stand¬ 
ard  for  all  advanced  countries  so  sharply  condemns.  We 
leave  it  to  Professor  Laughlin  to  say  whether  the  action 
which  he  so  deplores  if  done  ndw  in  a  way  to  depreciate  the 
standard  was  the  act  of  incompetency  or  knavery  when  done 
in  the  past,  with  the  result  of  appreciating  the  standard. 

Those  who  have  had  the  patience  to  read  thus  far  will  see 
that  there  are  involved  both  questions  of  social  expediency 
and  of  social  ethics.  The  problem  is  how  best  to  restore  busi¬ 
ness  prosperity  and  establish  justice  between  debtor  and  cred¬ 
itor,  while  at  the  same  time  we  do  not  lessen  business  confi¬ 
dence  and  make  matters  worse  by  too  hasty  and  ill-considered 
action. 

It  may  be  that  we  can  do  little  at  present  to  mend  mat¬ 
ters,  save  by  boldly  taking  such  steps  as  are  necessary  to 
maintain  the  gold  standard,  so  long  as  we  profess  to  do  so 
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and  are  awaiting  the  growth  of  gold-mining  and  of  a  public 
opinion  in  Europe  favorable  to  the  restoration  of  silver.  We 
may  also  agree  that  even  international  bimetallism  would  not 
give  an  ideal  standard  of  value.  But  let  us  not  shut  our  eyes 
to  the  serious  defects  of  the  present  standard  as  long  as  its 
accompaniments  are  falling  prices  with  the  many  evils  inci¬ 
dent  thereto. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

DR.  GEORGE  A.  GORDON’S  RECONSTRUCTION  OF 
CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGY. 

BY  THE  REV.  ALBERT  H.  PLUMB,  D.D. 

The  recent  Anniversary  Sermon  before  the  American  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  by  the  able  and  esteemed  pastor  of  the 
Old  South  Church  of  Boston  is  entitled  “The  Gospel  for  Hu¬ 
manity.”  The  author’s  idea  of  the  gospel,  and  in  what  sense 
he  regards  it  as  for  humanity,  can  be  further  learned  from 
his  volume  on  “The  Witness  to  Immortality,”  published  in 
1893,  and  his  work  “The  Christ  of  To-Day,”  issued  in  1895.^ 

In  these  writings  the  author  appears  to  hold  the  Trinitarian 
view  of  the  person  of  Christ,  the  Unitarian  view  of  the  work 
of  Christ,  and  the  Universalist  view  of  the  consequences  of 
Christ’s  work. 

The  cardinal  principle  in  this  scheme  of  thought  is  a  pure 
assumption,  and  consists  in  the  supreme  authority  of  an  idea 
which  is  styled  the  consciousness  of  Christ,  but  which  is  really 
the  author’s  subjective  sense  or  opinion  of  what  Christ  is  now, 
by  his  Spirit,  leading  his  disciples  to  think;  an  opinion  which 
is  rigidly  maintained  as  infallible,  in  face  of  explicit  teachings 
of  our  Lord  to  the  contrary;  these  teachings  of  Christ,  through 
his  apostles  and  by  his  own  lips,  being  waved  aside  as  un¬ 
trustworthy,  because,  to  the  author’s  sense,  they  appear  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  character  of  God. 

The  author’s  confidence  in  his  own  ideas  of  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  Scriptures  is  so  genuine  and  prevailing  that  it  saves 
him  from  all  suspicion  of  the  least  taint  of  intentional  fault 
*  Both  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
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in  his  peculiar  use  of  certain  terms,  such  as  Mediator  and 
Sacrifice.  For  though  it  would  seem  he  might  have  foreseen 
that  they  would  usually  be  understood  as  carrying  their  com¬ 
monly  accepted  meaning,  a  meaning  which  he  studiously  ig¬ 
nores  or  distinctly  rejects,  yet  his  conviction  is  manifestly  so 
strong  that  he  is  using  them  in  their  only  true  sense,  that  we 
seem  to  see  in  him  a  laudable  desire  to  correct,  by  his  use  of 
those  terms,  what  he  deems  an  unfounded  and  harmful  con¬ 
ception  of  their  significance.  Indeed  one  of  the  crowning 
excellences  of  these  writings  throughout  is  their  deep  moral 
earnestness  and  high  spiritual  purpose.  No  one  can  fail  to 
see  in  them  the  workings  of  a  powerful  and  cultivated  mind, 
with  a  passionate  zeal  for  righteousness,  profoundly  interested 
in  the  great  problems  of  religious  thought,  and  sincerely  de¬ 
sirous  of  contributing  to  their  just  solution.  In  this  endeavor 
the  author  moves  onward  with  all  the  energy  and  momentum 
of  strong  conviction.  His  course  of  thought  is  often  impet¬ 
uous  and  fervid,  and  sometimes  of  overwhelming  argumenta¬ 
tive  force.  He  is  aided  by  the  charm  of  a  poetic  imagination, 
and  he  has  a  power  of  expression  marked  by  much  originality, 
and  generally  by  much  directness  and  skill,  yet  sometimes 
leaving  his  thought  lamentably  obscure. 

The  spirit  which  glows  in  these  pages  is  one  of  broad  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  interests  of  humanity  always  and  everywhere, 
humane  and  generous,  tenderly  appreciative  of  the  sanctities 
of  the  family,  hopeful  in  regard  to  the  prospects  of  social  re¬ 
form,  and  in  every  way  admirable,  save  in  the  one  particular 
already  intimated, — its  dogmatism,  its  lack  of  deference  to 
the  teachings  of  Christ.  And  certainly  this  is  a  very  serious 
fault;  for,  according  to  the  just  canon  laid  down  by  the  au¬ 
thor’s  prcdecc.ssor  in  his  pastorate,  the  clear-seeing  and  sainted 
Manning,  in  so  far  as  any  person  does  not  recognize  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Christ  as  final  on  all  questions  of  religious  faith, 
he  is,  in  the  judgment  of  the  largest  charity,  to  that  degree 
lacking  in  the  true  Christian  spirit,  and  in  that  respect  is  not 
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entitled  even  to  wear  the  Christian  name.  Therein  he  is  a 
rationalist  rather  than  a  Christian,  because  he  puts  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  his  own  reason  above  the  words  of  Christ.* 

In  reviewing  the  gospel  for  humanity  which  these  writings 
present,  it  will  be  convenient,  first,  to  consider  its  contents, 
and,  secondly,  its  relations. 

I.  Contents  of  the  System. 

I.  In  these  writings  their  author  aims  to  set  forth  the 
Trinitarian  view  of  the  person  of  Christ.  It  is  often  done  in 
unfamiliar  terms,  and  at  times  by  such  metaphysical  and 
philosophical  arguments  as  may  seem  of  questionable  validity 
to  some.  But  if  there  is  false  logic  here,  there  is  also  sound 
reasoning  in  favor  of  the  deity  of  our  Lord.  And  certainly 
it  is  an  effort  deserving  of  praise  thus  to  ply  the  soul  with 
new  methods  of  displaying  the  infinite  majesty  of  Christ,  and 
in  current  forms  of  speech  to  portray  his  unapproachable 
glory.  “Into  the  dialect  of  present  thought,”  the  author 
well  says,  “the  meaning  of  the  Divine  Wonder  must  be  put. 
There  are  thousands  in  our  midst  who  long  to  hear  the  won¬ 
derful  words  of  God  in  their  own  tongue. Evidently  these 
books  have  been  written  in  an  ardent  hope  that  they  may  be 
helpful  in  unveiling  our  Divine  Lord  to  eyes  that  have  been 
holden  hitherto.  If  the  hope  shall  be  realized,  it  seems  likely 
that  therein  the  chief  usefulness  of  these  volumes  will  be 
found.  There  is  indeed  much  extravagant  praise  of  the  ben¬ 
efits  Unitarians  are  thought  to  have  imparted  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  conception  of  life  and  doctrine.  Very  faulty  representa¬ 
tions,  too,  are  here  found  of  the  spirit  and  teachings  of  the 
church  which,  the  author  thinks,  required  such  aid.  Abun¬ 
dant  refutation  of  such  misstatements  can  be  found  in  the 
earlier  orthodox  writers.  Still,  it  is  of  far  more  consequence 
that  the  great  facts  of  the  incarnation  and  the  resurrection 

1  Half  Truths  and  the  Truth,  p.  4. 

*  The  Christ  of  To-Day,  p.  35. 
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should  be  made  clear,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  good  will 
result  from  the  novelty  of  method  and  winning  force  of  state¬ 
ment  with  which  the  author  seeks  to  present  the  divinity  of 
our  Lord. 

The  stout  assertions  of  various  critics,  that  “The  Christ  of 
To-Day”  fails  to  give  the  orthodox  view  of  the  person  of 
Christ,  have  for  their  basis  the  false  philosophy  and  loose 
statements  in  the  book,  which,  as  already  intimated,  only 
prove  the  author  inconsistent  and  halting  in  his  sincere  pur¬ 
pose  to  present  that  doctrine. 

Thus  it  is  simple  negligence  which  permits  him  to  misrep¬ 
resent  himself  in  saying,  “The  Master  and  his  disciples  upon 
Tabor  are  not  to  each  other  as  the  divine  and  the  human,  but 
as  the  perfect  and  imperfect.”  If  the  expression  had  been 
“They  are  to  each  other  not  merely  as  the  divine  and  the 
human,  but  also,  in  respect  to  moral  excellence,  as  the  per¬ 
fect  and  the  imperfect,”  the  words  would  have  fulfilled  their 
writer’s  intention.  In  spite  of,  or  because  of,  much  obscurity 
of  language,  some  acute  critics  contend  that  it  is  only  a  modal 
or  a  pantheistic  trinity  which  the  philosophy  of  the  book 
allows.  Thus  the  author  speaks  of  “modes”  in  respect  to 
the  trinity  (p.  io6),  such  as  “  being  and  knowledge  and  love” 
(p.  lOi).  He  is  understood  by  some  to  take  pantheistic 
ground  in  the  view  that  there  is  really  but  one  personality  in 
the  universe  (p.  i  lo),  and  in  affirming  the  identity  of  the  di¬ 
vine  and  the  human  consciousness,  making  them  differ  in 
limit  or  magnitude  alone.  This  appears  too  in  the  frequent 
use  of  the  phrase  “the  consubstantiation  of  man  with  God” 
(p.  i2o),  to  which  the  scholarly  pastor  of  the  Roxbury  Swe- 
denborgian  Church,  in  the  New-Church  Review^  takes  just 
exception. 

Such  expressions  seem  in  sharp  conflict  with  the  better 
portions  of  the  author’s  argument,  and  at  least  give  occasion 
for  much  misconception.  There  is  needed  here  a  little  of  the 
common-sense  philosophy  of  the  Scotch  school — a  little  of 
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the  clear  thought  and  just  expression,  for  instance,  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Andrew  Seth,  as  he  argues  against  the  notion  that  in 
the  universe  “  there  is  room  only  for  one  self-consciousness.” 
Thus  he  says: — 

“  I  have  a  center  of  my  own — a  will  of  my  own — which  no  one  shares 
with  me,  or  can  share;  a  center  which  I  maintain  even  in  my  dealings 
with  God  himself.  The  religious  consciousness  lends  no  countenance 
whatever  to  the  representation  of  the  human  soul  as  a  mere  mode  or  ef¬ 
flux  of  the  divine.  On  the  contrary  only  in  a  person,  in  a  relatively  in¬ 
dependent  or  self-centered  being,  is  religious  approach  to  God  possible. 
Religion  is  the  self-surrender  of  the  human  will  to  the  divine.  ‘  Our  wills 
are  ours  to  make  them  thine.’  But  this  is  a  self-surrender — a  surrender 
which  only  self — only  will  can  make.  .  .  .  The  attempt  of  the  Hegelian 
and  Neo-Hegelian  schools  to  unify  the  divine  and  human  subject  is  ulti¬ 
mately  destructive  of  both.”^ 

Very  significant  certainly  is  the  judgment  of  some  of  the 
most  learned  and  philosophical  of  the  Unitarian  clergy,  to 
the  effect  that  the  author  of ‘‘The  Christ  of  To-Day”  is  too 
much  of  an  Hegelian  to  hold  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  and  not  sufficiently  master  of  the  Hegelian  literature 
to  know  always  what  he  is  about,  on  account  of  which  his 
book  is  both  inconsistent  and  fragmentary.  The  author,  how¬ 
ever,  styles  himself  a  tenacious  Trinitarian;  he  assents  to  Dr. 
Horace  Bushnell’s  argument  in  his  celebrated  chapter,  “The 
Character  of  Jesus  forbids  his  possible  Classification  with 
Man.”  He  speaks  of  “the  omnipresent  Christ,”  of  “the 
risen,  reigning,  infinite  Lord.”  He  urges  us  not  “to  miss 
the  fact  that  Christ’s  nature  is  rooted  in  the  Deity,  and  is 
part  of  the  nature  of  God.”  His  expression  is,  “The  differ¬ 
ence  in  Christ  to  humanity  is  the  difference  of  the  very  God” 
(p.  1 19).  And  he  asks,  “  What  is  this  Eternal  Pattern  .  .  . 
but  the  Only-begotten  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  .  .  .  the  God 
of  God,  Light  of  Light,  begotten,  not  made,  of  the  Nicene 
Creed,  who  for  us  men  and  our  salvation  came  down,  was 
made  flesh,  and  became  man (P.  115.) 

In  one  passage,  with  a  singularly  felicitous  touch  of  his 

1  Hegelianism  and  Personality,  p.  8. 
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poetic  fancy,  he  paints  for  us,  with  a  memorable  beauty  of 
imagery,  the  entire  course  of  Christ  on  earth.  He  says: 
“Like  an  inverted  rainbow  is  the  life  of  Christ  from  advent 
to  ascension,  coming  out  of  heaven  and  returning  to  heaven, 
and  revealing  in  its  whole  sacred  curve  the  unutterable  and 
adorable  loveliness  of  the  Divine  Being.!’ ^ 

2.  These  writings  present  the  Unitarian  view  of  the  work 
of  Christ.  The  work  of  Christ  for  our  salvation  is  purely  edu¬ 
cational,  not  at  all  redemptive.  In  this  contention  the  writer 
goes  far  beyond  Dr.  Horace  Bushnell.  For  it  is  well  known 
that  this  candid  and  able  writer  in  one  of  his  later  volumes 
set  forth  “a  revision  of  his  former  treatise,”  no  longer  being 
willing  to  limit  Christ’s  work  to  its  moral  influence  upon  man, 
but  ascribing  to  it  also  an  influence  upon  God,  and  giving  his 
view  of  the  work  of  Christ  as  “  a  doctrine  that  comprises  both 
the  reconciliation  of  men  to  God  and  of  God  to  men.”^  Not 
a  syllable  ever  escapes  our  author,  conceding  any  such  office 
to  Christ.  Even  the  great  prototype  of  American  Unitarian- 
ism  does  not  go  nearly  so  far  as  our  author  in  utterly  ignoring 
the  redemptive  and  expiatory  work  of  our  Lord.  Thus  Dr. 
Channing,  after  setting  forth  “the  great  object  which  Jesus 
came  to  accomplish,”  and  “the  variety  of  methods  by  which 
he  accomplishes  this  sublime  purpose,”  and  after  using  in 
this  portrayal  a  number  of  descriptive  phrases  which  are 
singularly  in  accord  with  those  employed  in  the  volumes  un¬ 
der  review,  and  which  include  the  moral  influence  of  Christ’s 
literal  resurrection,  the  acknowledgment  of  his  power  to  raise 
the  dead  and  to  judge  the  world,  and  also  the  exercise  con¬ 
tinually  of  his  intercessory  priesthood  in  our  behalf,  a  func¬ 
tion  of  which  we  have  no  hint  in  these  books,  adds  this  sig¬ 
nificant  concession:  “Many  of  us  are  dissatisfied  with  this 
explanation,  and  think  that  the  Scriptures  ascribe  the  remis¬ 
sion  of  sins  to  Christ’s  death  with  an  emphasis  so  peculiar, 

^  The  Witness  to  Immortality,  p.  231. 

2  Forgiveness  and  Law,  p.  33. 
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that  vve  ought  to  consider  this  event  as  having  a  special  in¬ 
fluence  in  removing  punishment,  as  a  condition  without  which 
repentance  would  not  avail  us,  at  least  to  the  extent  which  is 
now  promised  by  the  gospel.”  ^  Probably  few  Unitarian  min¬ 
isters  now  would  share  in  the  feelings  which  the  saintly  Chan- 
ning  here  expresses.  Indeed  many  at  that  time  contended 
that  to  ground  forgiveness  in  any  degree  on  the  merits  of 
another  than  the  repenting  sinner  is  unethical,  essentially  im¬ 
moral.  This  is  believed  to  be  uniformly  now  the  Unitarian 
doctrine.  Occasionally,  indeed,  a  Trinitarian  Congrcgation- 
alist,  Baptist,  Methodist,  or  Episcopal  divine  occupies  the 
same  ground,  but  in  opposition  to  the  doctrinal  standards  of 
their  respective  denominations.  Thus  Rev.  George  Harris, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  Andover  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  in  his  recent  volume  on  “  Moral  Evolution,”  in  describ¬ 
ing  the  office  of  Christ  in  securing  our  salvation,  refers  to  the 
doctrine,  that  “  It  would  be  impossible  for  God  to  forgive 
outright,  even  on  genuine  repentance,  but  becomes  possible 
by  reason  of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ”  (p.  407),, 
and  denounces  the  doctrine  as  immoral,  and  in  the  effort  to 
prove  it  such,  uses  the  same  arguments  employed  by  the  old 
Unitarians  in  the  great  controversy  early  in  the  century.  It 
would  perhaps  be  considered  as  inconclusive  to  quote  against 
such  views  the  articles  of  faith  of  particular  churches,  even* of 
the  Old  South  Church,  to  show  the  want  of  harmony  be¬ 
tween  those  views  and  the  doctrines  commonly  held  by  our 
churches;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  Creed  of  1883,  so  called,  is 
quite  generally  conceded  to  indicate  the  low-water  mark  of 
doctrinal  inculcation  and  belief  in  our  denomination,  it  seems 
proper  to  point  out  that,  even  in  that  declaration  of  faith,, 
the  work  of  Christ  is  affirmed  to  be  quite  other  than  that 
which  is  exhibited  in  the  volumes  before  us.  Article  VI. 
says: — 

"We  believe  that  the  love  of  God  to  sinful  men  has  found  its  highest 
^  Sermon,  Ordination  of  Rev.  Jared  Sparks,  p.  33. 
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expression  in  the  redemptive  work  of  his  Son;  who  became  man,  uniting 
his  divine  nature  with  our  human  nature  in  one  person;  who  was  tempted 
like  other  men,  yet  without  sin;  who,  by  his  humiliation,  his  holy  obedi¬ 
ence,  his  sufferings,  his  death  on  the  cross,  and  his  resurrection,  became 
a  perfect  Redeemer;  whose  sacrifice  of  himself  for  the  sins  of  the  world 
declares  the  righteousness  of  God,  and  is  the  sole  and  sufficient  ground 
of  forgiveness  and  of  reconciliation  with  him.” 

In  the  next  article  it  is  said: — 

“We  believe  that  those  who  through  renewing  grace  turn  to  righteous¬ 
ness,  and  trust  in  Jesus  Christ  as  their  Redeemer,  receive  for  his  sake  the 
forgiveness  of  their  sins,  and  are  made  the  children  of  God.” 

It  has  been  already  intimated  that  in  these  writings  under 
review  there  is  a  free  use  of  terms  which  the  author  has  care¬ 
fully  emptied  of  their  commonly  accepted  meaning;  not  to 
mislead,  of  course,  but  because  he  sincerely  believes  the  usual 
meaning  is  incorrect.  He  strives  to  use  all  these  terms,  “  Christ 
crucified,”  “the  cross,”  “the  sacrifice  of  Christ,”  “the  re¬ 
demptive  scheme  of  Christ,”  “Christ  the  Mediator,”  in  a 
sense  which  shall  in  no  instance  or  in  any  degree  allow  the 
idea  that  Christ’s  work  is  anything  but  educational,  and  this 
because  the  idea  that  Christ’s  work  is  properly  redemptive  or 
expiatory  he  does  not  find  in  those  terms.  But,  for  all  that, 
the  ordinary  reader  or  hearer  is  misled.  In  the  sermon  be¬ 
fore  us  the  preacher  thus  gives  the  meaning  of  the  text  “  I  am 
determined  not  to  know  anything  among  you  save  Jesus 
Christ  and  him  crucified”: — 

“  Paul’s  message  was  the  eternal  sacrifice  in  the  heart  of  God  mediated 
by  the  personal  sacrifice  of  Christ  ” — the  pure  idea  of  self-sacrifice  em¬ 
bodied  with  transcendent  fidelity  in  the  career  of  Jesus  Christ.  “  His  doc¬ 
trine  was  of  God  as  eternal  personal  love,  and  Christ  and  his  cross  was  the 
utterance  both  of  the  personality  of  God  and  his  infinite  regard  for  men” 
(p.  5).  “There  is  one  God,  and  one  world-mediator  between  God  and 
man.  Christ’s  divine  personality  becomes  the  one  great  world-mediator 
of  the  Personality  that  is  ultimate  and  transcendent”  (p.  6).  “  It  is  this 

doctrine  of  the  living,  loving  God,  mediated  and  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  souls  of  men  by  the  living,  loving  Christ,  that  we  are  to  send  to  all 
lands”  (p.  7).  “Our  salvation  comes  from  God,  and  Christ  is  Master  of 
the  world  because  he  is  God’s  supreme  representative.  Christianity  is 
first  of  all  a  doctrine  of  God,  and  then  of  God  mediated  by  the  Son  of 
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God  ”  (p  8).  Has  the  missionary  a  message?  “  Is  it  that  the  heart  of  the 
universe  is  Personal  Sacrifice,  and  that  revealed  and  verified  by  the  per¬ 
sonal  sacrifice  of  the  Lord?”  (P.  10.) 

Now  while  some  of  these  phrasings  are  somewhat  unfa¬ 
miliar,  which  is  quite  proper,  and  perhaps  advantageous,  the 
real  reason  for  the  joy  of  the  ordinary  Christian  mind  in  view 
of  them  is  that,  aside  from  the  glowing  exaltation  of  the  di¬ 
vine  supremacy  of  our  Lord,  in  which  all  Christians  rejoice, 
the  listeners  hear  in  all  these  expressions  that  which  the 
preacher’s  thought  is  careful  to  keep  out;  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  here  exalted  they  suppose  is  that  sacrifice  of  himself 
by  which  he  obtained  eternal  redemption  through  his  blood, 
the  forgiveness  of  sins.  To  Christians  generally  this  is  the 
very  heart  of  the  gospel.  The  Mediator  here  praised  they 
understand  to  be  their  Advocate  with  the  Father,  their  pre¬ 
vailing  and  ever-living  Intercessor.  The  mere  mention  of  his 
mediatorial  power  strikes  such  a  chord  on  the  listener’s  heart¬ 
strings,  that  the  soul  with  joy  begins  to  sing  within  its  secret 
chambers, — 

“  Before  the  throne  my  Surety  stands, 

My  name  is  written  on  his  hands; 

Five  bleeding  wounds  he  bears, 

Received  on  Calvary. 

They  pour  effectual  prayers. 

They  strongly  plead  for  me.’’ 

The  sweet  word  “salvation,”  as  it  falls  on  the  ears,  tells  of 
salvation  from  the  guilt  as  well  as  the  power  of  sin,  and  peace 
fills  the  heart,  the  peace  of  a  pardoned  sinner  accepted  in  the 
Beloved. 

But  what  now  is  meant  in  these  writings  by  these  terms.? 
What  is  a  mediator.?  Simi)ly  a  medium  of  instruction,  noth¬ 
ing  more.  The  mediating  office  here  is  the  office  of  a  medium 
through  which  one  Being  acts  on  another.  That,  it  is  true, 
is  one  of  the  offices  which  Christ  holds.  He  is  the  Word;  he 
reveals  to  us  the  Father,  and  it  is  a  bles.sed  office.  And  all 
the  functions  of  Immanuel  are  so  glorious,  that  any  one  seg- 
VOL.  LI  1 1.  NO.  210. 
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ment  of  his  entire  work,  set  forth  by  a  heart  aglow  with  love 
to  him,  may  seem  to  fill  the  vision,  so  that  one  is  tempted  to 
take  that  half-truth  and  declare  it  to  be  the  whole  truth. 
Hence  we  hear  men  affirming  Christ  came  not  to  atone  for 
sin,  but  to  induce  men  to  cease  from  sin,  when  they  should 
say,  Christ  came  not  merely  to  atone  for  sin,  though  that  was 
chief  and  fundamental  to  all  other  offices,  but  also’ to  help 
men  to  abandon  sin. 

Mark  now  the  carefully  restricted  sense  in  which  the  word 
mediator  is  used  in  these  writings.  “The  living  God,  whose 
nature  is  eternal  sacrifice,  has  found  a  perfect  mediator  in  the 
Christ.  The  unseen  and  infinite  Personality  has  thus  found  a 
transcendent  instrument  through  which  he  can  oj)erate  upon 
the  hearts  of  mankind  in  the  gracious  and  majestic  person¬ 
ality  of  Jesus.  This  idea  of  the  living  and  loving  God,  ut¬ 
tered  in  time  and  brought  to  bear  upon  the  human  soul,  is 
the  e.ssential  thing  in  Christianity.”^  Ikit  the  essential  thing 
in  Christianity  is  not,  as  here  taught,  sim[)ly  giving  man  a 
clearer  idea  of  God,  but,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  provid¬ 
ing  a  way  of  pardon;  for  we  read,  “The  Son  of  man  came 
to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many”;  “God  sent  forth  his  Son 
to  redeem  them  that  were  under  the  law.”  This  was  the 
chief  thing  predicted  of  the  coming  Messiah  by  the  prophets 
and  prefigured  by  the  sacrifices  instituted  by  God.  It  is  the 
burden  of  the  heavenly  song  of  the  redeemed,  who  praise  the 
Lamb  that  was  slain,  who  redeemed  them  to  God  by  his 
blood. 

Again,  our  author  tells  us,  “Great  men  are  the  mediators 
of  the  intellectual  and  moral  power  of  God”  (p.  28);  that  is, 
evidently,  they  are  the  media  by  which  that  power  is  made 
known  and  brought  into  exercise.  “Only  personality  can 
mediate  personality.  .  .  .  We  reach  the  living  God  only  as  we 
find  him  mediated  by  the  sons  of  God.  .  .  .  This  universe  is 
centered  in  an  Infinite  Person,  and  that  only  as  mediated 

^  Sermon,  p.  6. 
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by  persons  can  we  experience  the  fullness  of  his  wisdom  and 
pity.  .  .  .  Only  soul  can  mediate  soul.  .  .  .  Philosophy 
proves  that  the  moral  power  of  God  can  be  mediated  only 
through  the  living  personality  of  man”  (pp.  307-321).  Thus 
in  these  volumes  we  see  CMirist’s  work  described  as  identical 
with  that  of  good  men,  differing  only  in  degree.  The  sole 
office  is  educational.  As  the  author  says:  “There  is  none 
other  name  given  among  men  under  heaven  whereby  the  edu¬ 
cational  power  of  the  Infinite  is  brought,  in  boundless  meas¬ 
ure  and  resistless  form,  to  bear  upon  the  whole  human  char¬ 
acter”  (p.  322).  Again,  “Our  Lord  died  for  the  world,  and 
in  his  great  name  and  following  in  his  footsteps,  a  multitude 
that  no  man  can  number,  of  every  people  and  among  every 
people  under  heaven,  have  died  for  it.”  And  there  is  nothing 
in  these  writings  to  show  that  the  death  of  Christ  has  any 
different  efficacy  from  that  of  any  good  man.  Kach  and  all 
are  merely  a  more  or  less  powerful  means  of  instruction.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  in  the  use  of  the  word  sacrifice  the  author  makes 
Christ’s  work  to  differ  only  in  degree,  and  not  in  kind,  from 
the  sacrifices  men  make.  Nor  does  he  represent  Christ’s 
function  in  securing  our  salvation  by  his  sacrifice  as  at  all  un¬ 
ique  in  reference  to  the  office  of  God  the  I'ather  in  provid¬ 
ing  our  salvation. 

The  Scriptures  are  very  explicit  and  positive  in  showing  the 
contrary.  While  it  was  at  infinite  cost  to  the  P'ather  that  he 
sent  forth  his  Son  to  suffer  as  a  ransom  for  our  sins,  the  bur¬ 
den  was  borne  by  the  Son.  He  was  “  made  a  curse  for  us.” 
He  endured  an  awful  infliction  at  the  hands  of  his  loving 
Father,  he  suffered  the  hidings  of  his  leather’s  face.  “It 
pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  him,”  “his  soul  was  made  an  of¬ 
fering  for  sin.”  Moreover  in  representing,  as  the  author  does, 
the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  simply  as  an  instructive  ex¬ 
ample  of  self-denial,  merely  a  conspicuous  exhibition  of  that 
self-sacri.fice  which  he  would  have  us  understand  is  contin¬ 
ually  from  all  eternity  being  exercised  by  God,  he  is  only  re- 
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pcatiii^^  some  of  tlie  well-worn  arguments  of  the  old  Unitarian 
controversy.  Occasionally,  indeed,  these  views  have  been  ad¬ 
vocated  by  an  erratic  Trinitarian,  as  in  an  clo(juent  volume 
by  Dr.  John  Young,  who  honorably  withdrew  from  his  posi¬ 
tion  among  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  because  of  this  wide 
departure  from  the  faith  he  had  promised  to  uphold.  I'orhe 
stoutly  contended,  as  Profes.sor  Harris  of  Andover  we  have 
seen  now  does,  that  expiation  is  essentially  unethical;  and, 
with  much  more  fullness  than  our  author,  he  elaborated  the 
idea  that  Christ  saves  us  merely  through  the  teaching  influ¬ 
ence  of  his  example  of  self-denial.  Dr.  Young  refers  to  various 
instances  of  self-sacrifice  for  the  good  of  others  furnished  by 
human  experience,  as  aiding  us  to  conceive  the  higher  divine 
mystery; — a  mother  dying  from  the  infection  from  her  sick 
child,  a  physician  fatally  stricken  in  his  successful  efforts  to 
furnish  warning  instruction  concerning  a  strange  disease. 
These  are  appealed  to  as  “known  examples  of  vicarious  suf¬ 
fering,  glaring  flashes  of  love  from  heaven  in  a  dark  and  cold 
world,”  and  as  indicating  that  “  there  must  be  an  Paternal  Sun 
of  love,  out  from  which  they  are  scattered  and  imperfect 
radiations.”^  But,  as  Professor  Crawford  of  P2dinburgh  con¬ 
clusively  rejoins,  these  instances  of  self-denial  were  an  exhi¬ 
bition  of  great  love  because  they  were  adapted  to  secure  the 
rescue  of  imperiled  life,  or  at  least  were  incidental  to  securing 
that  end.  And  mere  self-sacrifice,  irrespective  of  any  good 
or  sufficiently  worthy  end  to  be  secured  by  it,  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  good;  it  is  never  required  by  God,  nor  can  the 
spectacle  of  such  unnecessary  self-denial  be  a  strong  educa¬ 
tional  force.  And  the  immense  moral  power  of  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  Christ,  their  influence  in  subduing  our  hearts,  is  al¬ 
most  wholly  dei)endent  on  our  knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
their  motive  was  the  vast  value  to  be  .secured  by  those 
sufferings,  viz.,  the  opening  of  a  way  of  life  for  a  repenting 
sinner,  the  removal  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  pardon. 

^  Life  and  Light  of  Men,  p.  310. 
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Moreover,  the  Scriptures  teach  that  no  soul  would  ever  re¬ 
pent  without  the  gracious  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
also  they  distinctly  declare  that  the  great  favor  of  these  un¬ 
deserved  and  indispensable  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a 
part  of  that'grace  which  the  death  of  Christ  obtained  for  us. 
Thus,  as  Professor  Crawford  remarks,  “  the  Saviour’s  media¬ 
tion  was  intended  not  merely  to  manifest  to  sinners  the  love 
of  God,  but  at  the  same  time  to  procure  from  God  for  behoof 
of  sinners  that  grace  without  which  no  display  of  divine  love 
would  produce  any  salutary  and  sanctifying  impression  upon 
them.”  ^ 

Furthermore,  the  Scriptures  call  Christ  ”  the  Saviour  of  the 
world”;  they  say  that  “He  is  the  propitiation,  not  for  our 
sins  only,  but  also  for  the  whole  world”;  that  “He  is  the 
Saviour  of  all  men,  specially  of  those  that  believe.”  liut  if 
the  position  taken  in  these  writings  is  true,  and  the  efficacy 
of  Christ’s  death  is  solely  that  of  a  revelation  of  (jrod’s  love  cal¬ 
culated  to  move  men  to  begin  a  righteous  life,  the  vast  number 
of  Old  Testament  saints,  who  went  to  heaven  before  Christ 
died,  and  with  no  knowledge  of  his  coming  death,  did  not 
owe  their  salvation  to  Christ.  Instruction,  example,  reach  for¬ 
ward  not  backward,  not  an  liour.  They  affect  the  future,  not 
the  past.  It  is  common  for  those  writers  wlio,  like  our  au¬ 
thor,  are  enamored  of  the  slia'dow  of  a  tree  tliey  wish  to  cut 
down,  and  think  to  enjoy  the  moral  influence  of  a  sacrifice 
after  they  sliall  have  taken  away  its  main  i)ur[K>se  and  chief 
value,  to  speak  as  if  they  were  merely  casting  aside  human 
theorie;',or  uniirgjortant  attempts  at  ex[jlanation  of  a  revealed 
fact  wiiich  they  still  hold.  Hut  e.xacti}'  the  op[)osite  is  true, 
as  is  well  .^hown  by  the  late  I’rofessor  II.  H.  Smitli  of  the 
Union  Theological  Seminar)',  \ew  Vork.  He  says: — 

“  Wiieii  we  s  iy  tint  tlie  death  of  Christ  w.is  instead  of  our  puriislmient, 
and  that  it  iMa<Ie  expiation  for  our  sins,  we  are  not  stating  theories,  hut 
revealed  facts.  We  sup[»ose  that  in  this  fact  is  contained  an  answer  to 

*  Scriptural  iJoctrine  of  the  Atonement,  p.  367. 
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the  (luestion,  How  can  a  sinner  be  pardoned?  and  that  answer  is,  By 
faith  in  Christ  as  the  sacrifice  for  our  sins,  by  a  belief  in  his  sufferingsand 
death,  instead  of  ours . The  very  nature  and  essence  of  the  suffer¬ 

ings  and  death  of  Christ  is  that  they  are  an  expiation  for  sin.  This  is  the 
very  idea  of  sacrifice.  It  is  its  exhaustive  definition;  it  is  the  thing  itself, 
and  not  a  deduction  or  inference  from  it.  This  is  the  fact,  and  not  a  the¬ 
ory  about  it.  If  one  does  not  believe  in  the  expiation  he  does  not  believe 
in  the  sacrifice.  We  have  the  shell  and  not  the  kernel,  we  have  death 
and  sufferings  and  not  life  and  peace.  The  expiation  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  death  without  destroying  the  life  that  is  in  the  death . Theo¬ 

ries  of  the  atonement  have  for  their  object  to  show  how  this  fact,  viz.  that 
the  expiatory  death  of  Christ  is  the  means  of  pardon  to  the  guilty,  is  to  be 
understood  in  its  entire  relation  to  what  we  know  from  other  sources 
about  the  attributes  and  moral  government  of  God,  and  the  wants  and 

needs  of  man . But  the  very  essence  of  the  thing  about  which  we  are 

to  form  our  theory  is  that  it  was  an  expiation  for  sin . To  require  us 

to  believe  in  the  necessity  of  the  death  of  an  incarnate  God  for  our  redemp¬ 
tion,  without  making  that  death  to  be  a  propitiation  for  our  sins,  is  to 
require  us  to  believe  in  the  most  startling  of  facts,  and  to  close  our  eyes 
to  any  reason  or  availability  for  it,  is  not  only  to  demand  an  historical 
faith,  but  a  faith  for  which  no  sufficient  reason  can  be  assigned, — in  a  fact 

at  once  monstrous  and  enigmatical . The  great  fact  of  objective 

Christianity  is  Incarnation  in  order  to  Atonement;  the  great  fact  of  sub¬ 
jective  Christianity  is  Union  with  Christ  whereby  we  receive  the  Atone¬ 
ment.”  ^ 

It  maybe  added  that  the  fact  of  expiation  by  Christ’s  death 
our  Lord  himself  has  enshrined  in  the  ordinance  of  the  Kucha- 
rist.  This  fact  is  embalmed,  too,  in  his  own  words  explain¬ 
ing  the  significance  of  the  Supper.  That  it  is  I'le  very  heart 
of  the  gospel  appears  also  from  the  hymnology  of  the  church 
through  the  ages  and  at  the  present  hour.  It  is  in  reference 
to  the  opposite,  the  Unitarian,  view  of  the  work  of  Christ, 
which  our  author  presents,  and  in  reference  also  to  the  Uni¬ 
tarian  view  of  the  person  of  Christ,  which  our  author  dis¬ 
claims,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  remarked;  “Since  the  time 
of  the  two  Socini  a  different  conception  of  the  Deity  and  of 
redemption,  which  has  counted  among  its  adherents  men  re¬ 
markable  for  ability  and  character,  has  just  been  able  to 
maintain  a  fluctuating  and  generally  rather  feeble  existence; 

*  Christian  Theology. 
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its  note  of  dissonance  has  been  slightly  audible  in  the  great 
and  solemn  concert  of  the  artcient  belief.”  ^ 

3.  The  writings  under  review  set  forth  the  Universalist 
view  of  the  results  of  Christ’s  work.  Indeed,  Universalism  is 
the  proper  name  for  this  entire  scheme  of  thought.  That  all 
men  will  be  saved  is  graven  on  its  corner-stone,  and  inscribed 
on  the  banner  which  floats  from  its  loftiest  towers.  That 
every  individual  of  the  human  race  will  be  saved,  we  are  taught 
is  “  the  first  great  conception  that  the  consciousness  of  Christ 
yields.”  “God  is  not  for  a  portion  of  mankind  and  against 
the  rest.”  All  souls  are  forever  indispensable  to  the  uni¬ 
verse,  and  somewhere,  sometime,  Christ,  by  his  redemptive 
scheme,  will  bring  them  back  to  God.  This  the  author  thinks 
is  involved  in  the  fatherhood  of  God,  in  God’s  absolute  good¬ 
ness,  or  else  it  is  not  true  that  “  God  is  light  and  in  him 
is  no  darkness  at  all.”  Everything  in  theology  and  the  Bible 
must  be  made  to  conform  to  this  “  inclusive  decree.”  That 
stands,  whatever  else  falls.  Thus  our  author  says: — 

'*  In  the  case  of  one  who  believes  that  the  consciousness  of  Christ  is  the 
creative  and  regulative  source  of  all  theology,  this  partialistic  scheme 
must  he  forever  abandoned.  ...  If  the  decree  of  the  Infinite  is  to  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  Christ,  it  must  be  an  inclusive  decree.  Some  will  be  first  and 
some  last,  one  will  be  elected  to  lead  and  another  to  follow;  but  all  will 
be  chosen  for  service,  all  for  the  beatific  vision.  ...  If  Christ’s  mind  is 
authoritative  and  final,  if  his  mission  is  to  the  world,  if  Christianity  is  the 
absolute  religion,  the  purpose  of  God  must  include  humanity.  This,  then, 
is  the  first  great  conception  that  the  consciousness  of  Christ  yields.  God 
is  for  humanity.”  *  “  The  Christian  thinker  of  to-day  has  won  his  freedom 
to  regard  God  as  the  leather  of  all  men,  to  conceive  of  him  as  eternally 
interested  in  the  whole  race;  and  to  remove  all  limits  of  place  and  time 
from  the  redemptive  scheme  of  Christ.  He  has  the  right  to  affirm,  if  he 
solemnly  believes  it,  that,  on  this  side  of  death  or  on  that,  God  and  Christ 
and  the  moral  universe  are  unchangeably  the  same;  that  all  the  Divine 
punishments  are  chastisements;  that  God’s  final  purpose  in  scourging  his 
children  is  to  bring  them  back  to  himself;  and  that  even  in  hell  the  worm 
must  gnaw  and  the  fire  burn  in  the  service  of  the  Eternal  Grace.”* 

^  Gleanings,  Vol,  iii.  sect.  4. 

2  The  Christ  of  To-Day,  pp.  186,  187. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  203. 
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In  the  treatise  on  Immortality,  the  author  quotes  with  com¬ 
mendation  Lot/.e’s  saying,  “That  will  last  forever  which  on 
account  of  its  excellence  and  spirit  must  be  an  abiding  part 
of  the  universe;  what  lacks  that  preserving  worth  will  perish” 
(P-  •  39)*  Lotze’s  limiting  statement,  that  we  are  not  the 
final  judges  of  the  worth  to  the  universe  of  our  lives,  the  au¬ 
thor  sets  aside  by  the  doubtful  affirmation  that  it  may  still 
be  possible  for  us  to  reach  or  anticipate  the  judgment  of  the 
Highest.  This  our  author  then  proceeds  to  do,  and  the  proc¬ 
ess  shows  how  the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation  is  evolved 
out  of  one’s  own  consciousness.  Here  is  the  argument: — 

“  If  the  universe  in  its  inmost  character  is  just,  the  inetiualities  ot  this 
life  will  he  rectified  in  another,  when  the  disciplinary  value  of  them  has 
been  utilized.  If  the  universe  violates  no  promise,  men  will  survivedeath, 
according  to  their  inspired  hope;  if  it  is  of  sovereign  goodness,  it  will  not 
arrest  the  moral  growth  of  mankind,  will  not  leave  it  incomplete  and  just 
begun, hut  will  provide  a  new  field  and  force  for  its  fairer  and  vaster  evo¬ 
lution.  If  the  universe  is  utterly  kind,  no  human  st)ul  can  be  indifferent 
to  it,  and  no  human  sornjw.  .  .  . 'I’he  Ktenial  Excellence  at  the  heart  of  the 
universe  is  the  Eternal  Christ  there.  The  lost  world  was  essential  to  him. 
If,  then,  the  universe  be  of  Christ’s  excellence  and  sjiirit,  we  need  not 
fear  to  affirm  that  the  human  .soul,  iji  its  sii!,  ignorance,  aspiration,  and 
struggle,  is  forever  dear  and  indispensable  to  it.”^ 

Reasoning  froin  the  conceded  facts,  that  there  is  progress 
in  the  revelation  (jod  makes  of  himself,  that  some  of  the 
earlier  revelations  were  lessfull  tlKin  thelatcr,that  .some  of  the 
inspired  writers  presented  an  inad  quate,thatis,ati  incomplete 
view  of  the  divine  character,  and  that  history  and  pnn’idence 
are  confessedly  adding  continually  to  our  knowledge  of  God, 
the  author  assumes  the  prerogativ'e  of  weighing  all  former 
revelations  God  has  made,  through  prophet,  apostle,  or  our 
Lord  himself,  in  the  light  of  a  man’s  own  present  moral  con¬ 
victions,  and  of  rejecting  any  and  all  which  seem  to  him  errone¬ 
ous  and  false,  thus  establishing  his  own  oi)ini(m  on  the  throne 
of  judgment,  and  calling  it  the  Christ  consciousness,  the 
Christ  of  to-day.  I  le  is  very  insistent  continually  in  affirming 
^  'I'hc  Witness  to  Immortality,  p.  I-I2. 
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the  supreme  authority  of  the  Christ  consciousness.  But  where 
does  that  consciousness  utter  itself.^  In  the  recorded  words 
of  Christ.^  No.  Butin  our  thought, — in  the  thought  of  fallible, 
sinful  men.  Here  is  where  he  leaves  us  always,  however  at 
first  he  may  seem  to  be  leading  us  to  Christ.  Take  the  fol¬ 
lowing  noble  passage  from  “The  Christ  of  To-day,”  and  in¬ 
terpret  it  by  tho.se  which  come  after  it,  and  mark  how  your 
hope  is  deceived,  and  when  you  thought  you  were  to  be  led 
to  your  adorable  Lord,  you  find  you  are  only  brought  back 
to  yourself — a  weak,  sin-blinded  mortal: — 

“  Christ’s  thought  after  two  thousand  years  needs  no  rev^ision.  His  con¬ 
ceptions  of  God,  of  man,  and  human  society  are  ultimate conce[)tions;  in¬ 
tellectual  power  cannot  go  beyond  them,  can  never  even  master  their 
entire  content.  His  spirit  has  upon  it  the  mark  of  finality,  his  character 
is  the  full  impression  upon  humanity  of  the  moral  perfection  of  the  Deity. 
The  ultimateness  of  Christ’s  thought  and  the  finality  of  his  spirit  differ¬ 
entiate  his  transcendence  from  that  of  the  greatest  and  best  of  mankind, 
and  ground  his  being  in  the  Godhead  in  a  way  solitary  and  supreme” 
(p.  128). 

?vlark  now  the  interpretation. 

‘“The  heart  makes  the  theologian,’  that  is,  the  moral  consciousness  at 
its  highest  is  the  source  of  the  material  out  of  which  tlie  speculative  fac¬ 
ulty  is  to  rear  its  edifice”  ([>.  176).  “This  truth  [of  the  Divine  Katherhoo<l| 
is  now  seen  to  be  fundamental;  and  the  high  source  of  it  is  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  Christ.  It  is  when  this  Supreme  Consciousness  in  time  is  [fressed 
that  tliere  is  obtained  the  final  characterizatiem  of  the  Su[ireme  Conscious¬ 
ness  alxive  time;  ainl  all  texts  of  .Scrijjture  and  facts  cT  human  history 
that  seem  to  rise  in  contradiction  of  the  absolute  goodness  of  God  must 
he  consiilered  with  the  mood  of  true  science,  but  with  entire  emancipa¬ 
tion  from  (jld  notions  and  fears"  ([».  178;. 

“  file  consciousness  of  Christ  as  tiie  authentic  revelation  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  inlinile  is  the  great  beginning  of  theology.  'I'he  present  im¬ 
perative  call  is  f</r  llie  fearless  logical  use  of  this  fun<lameiital  idea. 
Whatever  revisions  it  may  re(|uire  in  Did  Testament  teaching,  or  if  need 
he  in  apostolic  deiluction;  above  all,  whatever  surrenders  are  necessary 
in  the  tra'iitional  theology,— should  be  cheerfully  ma'ie.  'I’he  suiiremacy 
of  Christ  is  at  stake,  and  nothing  must  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
that.  Nothing  short  of  a  scheme  that  holds  Gcal  f(;r  humanity  can  answer 
to  the  [  resent  and  logical  call.  Out  (jf  (;ur  creative  principle,  if  it  is  to  be 
accepted  as  trustworthy,  must  come  a  new  w(»rking  [jhilosophy”  ([o  182). 

“  I  hat  many  [cassages  may  be  cpioted  from  the  Old  T'eslament  against 
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this  inclusive  election  need  trouble  no  one;  for  one  has  only  to  rememher 
that  the  deepest  of  all  Israel’s  sins  was  her  failure  to  understand  the  Di¬ 
vine  election.  .  .  .  Many  texts  may  be  adduced  from  the  New  Testament 
against  the  idea  of  a  Divine  choice  inclusive  of  humanity,  but  these  iso¬ 
lated  passages  must  be  read  in  the  light  of  the  great  declaration  of  John; 
*And  this  is  the  message  which  we  have  heard  from  him,  and  announce 
unto  you,  that  God  is  light,  and  in  him  is  no  darkness  at  all  ’  ”  (p.  186). 

Is  there  here  a  concession  that  the  teaching  of  the  Bible 
would  “  trouble”  Universalists  if  they  respected  its  authority.^ 
The  advocates  of  the  new  theology  seem  to  say,  “  If  we 
are  pestered  by  texts,”  to  use  the  expression  of  one  to 
the  most  distinguished  of  their  number,  we  will  belittle 
those  texts  by  calling  them  “isolated  passages,”  by  keeping 
them  out  of  sight,  and  by  talking  of  the  general  thought  of 
the  Scriptures.  “  I  do  not  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  decrees,” 
said  one.  But  what  do  you  do  with  such  and  such  passages 
in  the  Bible.?  inquired  his  friend.  “Why,  Mr.  A.,  I  never 
read  such  passages,”  he  replied.  So,  too,  in  a  recent  volume 
it  is  said,  “Some  of  the  leading  dogmas,  as,  for  instance, 
those  regarding  election  and  future  endless  punishment,  have 
for  their  whole  foundation  a  strained  construction  of  less  than 
half  a  dozen  verses  of  the  whole  Bible.”'  Men  claim  that 
they  truly  represent  the  general  thought  of  Christ  while  freely 
denying  his  explicit  declarations.  But  his  general  thought  is 
to  be  learned  by  studying  those  explicit  declarations,  not  by 
ignoring  or  denying  them.  Where  in  these  volumes  are  the 
texts  conflicting  with  Universalism  studiously  examined  and 
reverently  considered .?  They  are  all  summarily  dismissed  to¬ 
gether,  simply  because  the  author’s  inner  sense  deems  them 
unworthy  of  trust. 

Why  does  he  urge  us  not  to  be  “  troubled  ”  because  “  many 
passages  can  be  quoted  from  the  Old  Testament  against  this 
inclusive  decree”.?  Simply  because  he  would  have  us  trust 
his  opinion  that  those  writers  in  the  Bible  who  thus  pro¬ 
nounced  against  his  Universalism  were  mistaken  and  untrust- 
^  God’s  Image  in  Man,  p.  93. 
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worthy  men;  for  in  this  implication  lies  all  the  force  of  his 
doubtful  and  irrelevant  assertion,  that  “the  deepest  of  all 
Israel’s  sins  was  her  failure  to  understand  the  Divine  elec¬ 
tion.”  Should  we  not  rather  trust  the  inspired  declaration  of 
the  Apostle  Peter  concerning  those  writers,  who  said  they 
were  “  holy  men  who  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost”  t  Ought  we  not  also  to  believe  our  Lord,  who  spoke 
of  the  Old  Testament  as  “the  Word  of  God” — “the  Script¬ 
ure  that  cannot  be  broken”.?  “Many  texts  may  be  adduced 
from  the  New  Testament  against  the  idea  of  a  Divine  choice 
inclusive  of  humanity,”  and  these  embrace  some  of  the  most 
solemn  and  explicit  declarations  of  our  Lord.  That  does  not 
seem  to  “  trouble”  the  author.  He  calls  them  “ isolated  pas¬ 
sages,”  and  intimates  that  in  his  judgment  they  give  a  dark 
character  to  God. 

Wliat  does  it  avail  that  we  find  scattered  through  these 
volumes  lavish  and  eloquent  compliments  to  the  Bible,  and 
high  encomiums  on  the  words  of  Christ,  when  the  moment 
those  teachings  cross  the  dicta  of  the  author  they  are  tram¬ 
pled  under  foot.? 

Theodore  Parker  and  Renan  praise  the  words  of  Jesus  in 
general,  and  reject  them  in  detail.  They  also  concede,  with 
our  author,  that  “  many  texts  may  be  adduced  from  the  New 
Testament  against  the  idea  of  a  Divine  choice  inclusive  of 
humanity,”  but,  like  him,  they  hold  to  that  idea  nevertheless. 
Renan  thus  describes  the  teaching  of  Jesus:  “This  new  or¬ 
der  of  things  will  be  eternal  Paradise,  and  Gehenna  shall  have 
no  end.”^  Theodore  Parker  says,  concerning  the  doctrine  of 
endless  punishment,  “  I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  taught  it. 
Ido  not  accept  it  on  his  authority.”  The  American  Unitarian 
Association  in  a  memorable  declaration  on  this  subject  in 
1853  is  by  no  means  so  positive  as  our  author. 

Its  members  say  it  is  their  “firm  conviction  that  the  final 
restoration  of  all  is  not  revealed  in  the  Scriptures.”  They 
^  Life  of  Jesus,  p.  243. 
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add,  therefore,  that  tliey  “cannot  emphasize  it  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  of  tlieir  preaching  as  a  sure  part  of  Christianity,  but 
only  elevate  it  in  the  background  of  their  system,  as  a  glori¬ 
ous  hope  which  seems  to  them  a  warranted  inference  from 
the  cardinal  principles  of  Christianity,  as  well  as  from  the 
great  verities  of  moral  science.”  ]^ut  in  these  volumes  that 
“God  is  for  humanity  is  the  first  great  conception  that  the 
consciousness  of  Christ  yields.”  That  is  to  say,  if  I,  a  poor, 
weak,  sinful  creature,  soon  to  appear  before  God’s  judgment 
seat,  imagine  that  the  solemn  words  of  Christ  concerning  those 
who  will  then  be  on  his  left  hand,  “these  shall  go  away  into 
everlasting  punishment,”  would  seem  to  cast  a  shadow  on  the 
character  of  God,  then  the  impre.ssion  of  the  culprit  at  the  bar 
must  outweigh  the  declaration  of  the  Judge  on  the  throne. 

In  his  work  on  Immortality  the  author  argues  against 
the  annihilation  of  the  wicked,  and  says,  “The  scene  of 
final  judgment  is  a  complete  refutation  of  the  opinion, 
since  the  righteous  go  away  into  eternal  life,  anti  the  wicked 
into  the  eternal  fire  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels, 
against  whose  annihilation  there  would  seem  to  be  no  end  of 
evidence.”  “It  is  incredible  that  the  parable  of  Dives  and 
Lazarus  shouUl  have  been  spoken  by  a  believer  in  restricted 
immortalit)’.”  The  volume  teaches  tiiat  all  will  li\'e  forever, 
but  all  men  have  sucii  capacity  of  ingiian  ement  that  tliey  will 
ultimately  be  restored  and  taken  across  llie  impassable  gulf 
into  heaven.  'I'lius,  two  pages  previous  to  this  citation  of  the 
teachings  of  Ciirist  ,  the  author  inlerp(;ses  more  of  those  can¬ 
ons  of  judgment  which  man  evolves  from  ids  inner  cemscious- 
ness,  and  e.xalts  above  those  teacidnr^s.  'rhus  he  sa}’s: — 

“'['he  cli.'iractcrislic  of  ui.nikiiitl  is  :i!i  illiiiiilable  c.tpacity  foi  iiniinjve- 
nieiit,  togctlier  witli  an  iiniefinitc  possibility  (d  ndonuation  in  the*  case  of 
those  whose  existence  has  been  a  j;ro(fressive  deterioration;  and  herein  is 
the  esseiiti.'d  truth  in  the  idea  of  worth  as  the  fiasis  of  belief  in  human 
immortality  'To  sacrifice  this  sublime  capacity  in  man,  whenever  at  death 
it  has  failed  to  attain  vtilmitary  .'ind  conscious  realiz.'ition,  wouhl  he  an 
impeachment  of  the  supreme  wisd<.m,  and  furthernu're  wiruld  contrad.ct 
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the  very  contention  of  the  believer  in  restricted  immortality;  for  the  Being 
who  should  disregard  a  utility  so  vast  could  not  be  trusted  to  respect  val¬ 
ues  of  any  kind.”  ^ 

Concerning  the  autlior’s  affirmation  here  that  “an  indefinite 
possibility  of  reformation  in  the  case  of  those  whose  exist¬ 
ence  has  been  a  progressive  deterioration  is  a  characteristic  of 
mankind,”  several  obvious  remarks  may  be  made.  ( i  )  If  it 
is  true,  by  parity  of  reasoning  it  should  not  be  limited  to 
mankind,  but  may  be  as  well  affirmed  of  devils  and  of  the  arch¬ 
fiend  himself.  (2)  If  it  is  true,  it  can  be  known  only  by  rev¬ 
elation.  No  man  is  competent  to  prove  it  by  any  evidence 
within  his  reach.  (3)  It  is  not  true  if  the  facts  within  range 
of  our  observation  are  to  be  trusted.  This  has  been  forcibly 
set  forth,  both  in  regard  to  the  present  life  and  the  foreshad¬ 
owings  of  the  future,  in  Dr.  Horace  Bushnell’s  powerful  ser¬ 
mon  on  “The  Capacity  for  Religion  Extirpated  by  Disuse.” 
(4)  It  is  not  true  according  to  Christ,  and  therefore  no 
Christian  has  a  right  to  say  it  is  true.  But  it  were  vain  to  ex¬ 
pect  any  adequate  view  of  the  difficulty  of  recovering  man 
from  sin  in  writings  which  are  everywhere  pervaded  by  con¬ 
fusion  of  thought  concerning  the  nature  of  sin.  Indeed,  the 
lack  here  discerned  of  the  biblical  idea  of  sin,  as  the  rebellion 
of  the  creature  against  the  Creator,  frequently  reminds  the 
reader  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  recent  ominous  remark:  “This 
sense  of  sin,  which  lies  like  a  black  pall  over  the  entire  face 
of  humanity,  has  been  all  along  the  point  of  departure  for 
every  preacher,  writer,  .and  thinker  within  the  Hebrew  or  the 
Christian  fold;  and  it  is  the  gradual  and  palpable  decline  of 
it,  in  the  literature  and  society  of  to-day,  that  is  the  darkest 
among  all  the  signs  now  overshadowing  what  is,  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  the  bright  and  hopeful  promise  of  the  future.”^  Wit¬ 
ness  the  following  passage  from  our  author  by  which  one  is 
reminded  of  the  noted  but  misleading  sermons  of  a  great  Uni- 

^  The  Witness  to  Immortality,  p.  302. 

2  Impregnable  Rock,  p,  105. 
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tarian  divine,  whose  silver-tonj^ued  eloquence  some  of  us 
used  to  love  to  hear  in  his  venerated  sanctuary  on  Churcli 
Green,  long  since  supplanted  by  the  stately  warehouses  of 
Summer  Street.  But  far  beyond  the  reverent  words  of  Dr. 
Orville  Dewey,  however,  is  this  utterance,  in  the  astonishing 
freedom  with  which  it  presumes  to  treat  the  scenes  of  the 
last  judgment,  if  not  in  the  audacity  with  which  it  contra¬ 
dicts  the  Master  in  regard  to  the  broad  line  of  demarcation 
which  separates  regenerate  from  unregenerate  character; — 

“There  is  a  s<»ul  of  jjood  in  persons  otherwise  evil,  and  there  is  in  the 
best  a  residue  of  tlie  animal.  Tlie  distinctions  between  the  children  of 
light  and  the  children  of  darkness,  the  church  and  the  world,  are  indeed 
of  su[)reme  im[)ortance,  but  they  are  far  enough  from  being  absolute. 
They  are  in  fact  ideal  rather  than  actual.  'I'he  characters  of  men  pass 
into  one  another  by  insensible  gradations,  and  omniscience  itself  would 
find  the  task  hoi>eless  to  discover  in  one  class  of  persons  a  ground  for 
continue*!  existence,  and  in  another  a  reason  for  annihilation.  Some  one 
has  put  the  rather  irreverent  (jnestion  as  to  the  difference,  wherein  it  may 
be  supj)osed  to  lie,  between  the  last  sheej)  and  the  first  goat  in  the  scene 
of  final  judgment.  In  the  case  of  the  .Master’s  sublime  parable  it  is  an¬ 
swered  by  the  imagery  enqdoyed;  since  the  supposition  is  that  before 
that  tribunal  shall  take  place,  character  will  have  [>ut  *>n  the  decisive 
form  of  humanity  and  itdmmanity.  but  iti  this  world  there  are  no  such 
decidefl  contrasts.  The  best  sheej)  have  consi*lerable  of  the  goat  in  them, 
and  the  worst  goats  are  never  absolutely  destitute  of  the  characteristics 
of  their  gentler  brethren;  so  that  the  difference  between  the  last  saint 
and  the  first  sinner,  between  the  lowest  successful  candidate  for  future 
existence  and  the  highest  non-successful  one,  would  puzzle  even  the  mind 
that  could  with  Hudibras, — 

‘ . Sever  and  divide 

A  hair  'twixt  north  and  northwest  side.”’^ 

Our  author  labors  to  carry  his  readers  with  him  in  his  su¬ 
preme  conviction  that  universal  salvation  is  a  necessary  corol¬ 
lary  from  the  divine  goodness,  by  repeatedly  characterizing 
the  commonly  received  idea  of  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures 
on  this  subject  as  “frightful,”  “horrible,”  “incredible”;  and 
he  seeks  to  heighten  this  impression  by  dwelling  upon  the 
small  opportunities  for  attaining  a  virtuous  character  which 
1  The  Witness  to  Immortality,  p.  306. 
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many  have,  and  by  pointing  out  the  large  numbers  who  must 
have  lived  and  died  in  the  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
years  in  which,  he  says  it  is  now  conceded,  the  world  has 
been  inhabited. 

There  are  several  reasonable  suppositions  which  it  is 
possible  to  make,  which  should  prevent  us  from  assuming  ta 
judge  that  the  issues  of  the  final  judgment  as  presented  by 
our  Lord  are  inconsistent  with  the  goodness  of  God.  If  a  soul 
persists  in  sinning  forever,  which  is  conceivable,  it  is  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  that  soul  should  ever  be  received  into  the  divine 
favor.  Perhaps,  too,  divine  omniscience  may  see,  in  the  case 
of  every  person  who  dies  in  his  sins,  under  whatever  low  con¬ 
ditions  of  moral  influence,  that  his  decisive  choice  has  already 
been  made,  and  that  no  continuance  of  his  probation,  no  im¬ 
provement  in  his  opportunities,  no  possible  pressure  of  mo¬ 
tive,  would  ever,  in  any  world,  lead  him  to  cease  from  sin. 
Moreover,  the  divine  government  of  this  world  is  linked  in 
with  the  interests  of  other  races  unknown  to  us,  and  in  a 
manner  which  takes  the  problem  of  human  destiny  entirely 
out  of  the  province  of  our  judgment.  We  are  assured  that 
we  are  a  spectacle  to  angels.  The  wonderful  affirmation  is 
made, — and  the  mere  announcement  is  like  lifting  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  the  veil  that  hides  the  many  mansions  where  higher 
races  dwell,  that  God  “created  all  things  by  Jesus  Christ,  to 
the  intent  that  now  unto  the  principalities  and  powers  in 
heavenly  places,  might  be  known,  by  the  church,  the  mani¬ 
fold  wisdom  of  God,  according  to  the  eternal  purpose  which 
he  purposed  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.”  The  manifestation 
of  God’s  grace  in  redemption  is  carried  on  here,  with  the  pur¬ 
pose,  as  Paul  says,  “  that  in  the  ages  to  come  he  might  shew 
the  exceeding  riches  of  his  grace  in  his  kindness  towards  us 
through  Christ  Jesus.”  The  author  objects  to  the  orthodo.x 
faith  now  because  it  seems  to  him  unsuitable  to  a  world  so 
populous  as  this,  and  now  because  he  thinks  it  fails  of  proper 
adjustment  with  the  immensities  of  the  universe  outside  of 
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this  atom  of  a  world.  The  suitable  attitude  in  such  a  dilemma 
would  seem  to  be  that  of  a  humble  recipient  of  whatever  dim 
foreshadowin^s  it  has  pleased  God  to  reveal  to  us  concerning 
those  awful  mysteries,  especially  in  the  solemn  words  of  Him 
who  is  the  Truth,  and  who  is  “Jesus  Christ  the  same  yester¬ 
day,  and  to-day,  and  forever.” 

A  number  of  years  ago  a  stately  volume  was  issued 
in  New  York  which  was  heralded  as  “virtually  an  ex¬ 
purgated  edition  of  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  Scriptures.” 
The  radical  Unitarian  clergyman  who  compiled  it  stated  at 
length,  and  with  great  seriousness,  why  he  might  be  supposed 
to  have  attained  the  true  mind  of  Christ,  and  to  represent  the 
unadulterated  consciousness  of  Christ.  He  told  by  what  stu¬ 
dious  and  devout  labors  for  many  years  he  had  toiled  in  the 
task,  so  that  his  superlatively  educated  spiritual  sense  was 
quite  competent  to  be  trusted  to  do  this  great  service  for 
mankind;  to  rid  the  New  Testament  of  all  those  things  which 
Jesus  never  could  have  said;  to  clear  the  record  of  all  those 
things  which  Jesus  never  could  have  done,  and  to  present  the 
true  Christ  at  last  to  the  world.  And  this  he  felt  moved  to 
do  because,  forsooth,  otherwise,  the  reputed  record  of  Jesus’ 
words  and  deeds,  this  gentleman  was  fully  persuaded,  would 
cast  a  shadow  on  the  character  of  God,  and  had  not  an  apos¬ 
tle  said,  “God  is  light  and  in  him  is  no  darkness  at  all”.^ 

In  contrast  with  all  such  endeavors,  let  us  notice  the  mod¬ 
est  and  humble  attitude  in  which  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  devout,  albeit  one  of  the  most  erratic,  of  New  England 
divines,  was  wont  to  sit  at  Jesus’  feet  and  hear  his  words. 
The  absolute  reverence  with  which  Horace  Hushnell  bowed 
before  God’s  Word  as  the  final  and  authoritative  rule  of  faith 
and  preactice  is  worthy  of  imitation  now.  In  speaking  of  those 
who,  as  he  says,  “are  boldest  in  their  judgments  against 
God,”  he  exclaims, — 

“Oh,  if  we  could  see  our  own  limitations,  and  how  little  it  is  possible 
for  us  to  know  of  matters  infinite,  how  much  less,  clouded  by  the  neces- 
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sary  blindness  of  a  mind  disordered  by  evil,  we  should  then  be  in  a  way 
to  learn.  All  our  disputings  and  hard  speeches  are  but  the  frothing  of 
our  ignorance  maddened  by  pride.  .  .  .  When  our  sin  is  completely 
taken  away,  as  we  know  it  will  be  in  the  final  day,  all  our  guilty  blindness 
will  go  with  it,  and  that  of  itself  will  prepare  a  glorious  unveiling  of  God 
and  a  vision  of  his  beauty  as  it  is.  .  .  .  Every  perplexity  must  now  be 
cleared,  and  the  whole  moral  administration  of  God  as  related  to  the  soul 
must  be  sufficiently  explained.  Sin,  the  fall,  the  pains  and  penalties  and 
disabilities  consetpient,  redemption, grace,  the  discipline  of  the  righteous, 
the  abandonment  of  the  incorrigibly  wicked,  all  these  must  nowbeunder- 
sumhI.  God  has  light  enough  to  shed  on  all  these  things,  and  will  not  con¬ 
ceal  it.  He  will  shine  forth  in  glorious  and  transcendent  brightness,  un¬ 
masked  by  cloud,  and  all  created  minds,  but  the  incorrigible  outcasts 
and  enemies  of  his  government,  will  respond  ‘Alleluia:  salvation,  and 
glory,  and  honor,  and  power  be  unto  the  Lord  our  God;  for  just  and  true 
are  his  judgments.’  ”  ‘ 

The  gospel  for  humanity  set  forth  in  these  writings  thus 
appears  to  be  an  eviscerated  and  enervated  gospel,  bereft  of  its 
heart  and  shorn  of  its  power;  a  gospel  whose  creative  prin¬ 
ciple  confessedly  is  Universalism,  and  whose  only  message  is 
the  educational  power  of  a  divine  Christ,  a  Christ  who  is  a 
teaching  prophet  and  a  reigning  king,  but  not  an  atoning 
priest;  a  gospel  which  is  founded  on  the  assumption  that  my 
personal  opinion  on  moral  and  religious  cjuestions  I  have  a 
right  to  install  in  the  seat  of  supreme  authority  as  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  Christ — the  Christ  of  to-day,  and  by  it  to  over¬ 
ride  and  set  aside  the  explicit  declarations  of  the  Christ  of 
the  New  Testament,  deciding  by  my  inner  sense  what  “por¬ 
tions  of  the  Bible  ”  are  “  truly  the  revelation  of  God  ”  (p.  161). 

It  remains  to  consider  the  author’s  faulty  conception  of  the 
relation  of  this  gospel  for  humanity  (  i )  to  the  missionary 
work,  (2)  to  the  ethnic  religions,  and  (3)  to  the  progress  of 
doctrine. 

II.  Practical  Bkarings  ok  the  System. 

I .  In  Relation  to  Missionary  Work. — In  the  Brooklyn  sermon 
the  preacher  urged  a  certain  “principle  of  exclusion  as  of  the 

^  Sermons,  The  Light  on  the  Cloud. 
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first  importance  in  our  great  foreign  missionary  enterprise  at 
the  present  time.”  That  exclusion  related  to  the  message  to 
be  sent,  and  to  the  men  who  should  bear  it.  The  statement 
of  that  principle  of  exclusion  was  understood  at  the  time  it 
was  made,  not  probably  by  the  preacher’s  auditors  generally, 
but  by  those  who  could  interpret  it  by  their  previous  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  his  writings,  and  as  it  can  be  understood  now  by 
all  who  read  those  writings,  to  exclude  from  appointment  as 
missionaries  of  the  American  Board,  (i)  all  who  are  not  Uni- 
versalists,  i.  e.,  all  who  hold,  with  the  Creed  of  1883,  that 
there  is  “a  final  judgment,  the  issues  of  which  arc  everlast¬ 
ing  punishment  and  everlasting  life”;  (2)  all  who  do  not  re¬ 
ject  the  fundamental  declaration  of  the  Creed  of  1883,  that 
our  Redeemer’s  “sacrifice  of  himself  for  the  sins  of  the  world 
is  the  sole  and  sufficient  ground  of  forgiveness”;  and  ('3)  all 
who  do  not  also  repudiate  the  further  declaration  of  that 
Creed,  that  “  the  Scriptures  constitute  the  authoritative  stand¬ 
ard  by  which  religious  teaching  and  human  conduct  is  to  be 
regulated  and  judged.”  Here  is  the  author’s  statement  of 
the  principle  of  exclusion: — 

“  We  must  turn  to  the  Christian  youth  of  the  land  in  a  magnificent  con¬ 
fidence  and  put  the  burden  of  expanding  this  [missionary  J  work  upon  their 
intelligence  and  love.  .  .  .  We  shall  find  those  among  them  who  are  charac¬ 
terized  by  power,  those  who  are  representative  of  the  new  time  upon  which 
we  are  entering,  at  variance  with  the  fathers  upon  many  of  the  details 
and  upon  some  of  the  fundamentals  of  theology.  .  .  .  It  must  never  be  for¬ 
gotten,  therefore,  that  the  foreign  missionary  has  but  one  imperative.  He 
is  bound  to  preach  one  thing  only,  the  righteous  love  of  God  as  that 
stands  revealed  in  the  historic  Christ.  If  he  is  great  at  this  central  point, 
he  should  be  allowed  unimpeded  freedom  of  exclusion.  We  must  go  fur¬ 
ther:  we  must  put  the  missionary  under  bonds  to  use  this  principle  of  ex¬ 
clusion  against  all  that  is  mere  tradition  in  our  churches,  and  against  all 
that  is  mere  innovation.  ...  In  order  that  we  may  enlist  in  this  service 
our  best  students,  the  young  men  of  genius  and  prophetic  power,  and  in 
order  that  the  great-hearted  among  all  who  gather  in  the  house  of  God 
from  Sunday  to  .Sunday  may  feel  that  they  have  part  in  this  world  enter¬ 
prise,  we  must  insist  upon  the  apostolic  principle  of  exclusion.  .  .  .  Paul 
threw  away  everything  but  the  essential  and  supreme  truth  of  Christianity. 
He  knew  that  with  the  pure  idea  of  sacrifice  embodied  in  Jesus  Christ  with 
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divine  fullness  and  grace,  he  could  conquer  the  heart  of  the  world.  .  .  . 
He  wanted  no  division  of  honors  between  the  gospel  and  something  else. 
He  reduced  his  creed  to  invincibility,  and  the  first  incentive  from  Paul’s 
great  determination  is  the  call  upon  us  to  go  and  do  likewise."* 

Now  all  this  is  eloquent,  and,  aside  from  the  baseless  and 
discourteous  claim  that  genius  and  power  and  great-heart¬ 
edness  and  the  best  scholarship  are  found  only  in  those 
who  reject  “some  of  the  fundamentals  of  theology,”  the 
passage  is  in  the  main  admirable  and  true,  if  we  are 
allowed  to  understand  it  in  the  way  in  which,  as  I  have 
already  said,  the  great  mass  of  hearers  would  naturally 
understand  it;  if  we  are  permitted  to  put  into  these  ex¬ 
pressions  of  Paul  the  meaning  which  he  put  into  them,  as 
we  know  from  the  context  and  his  declarations  elsewhere;  if 
the  preacher  would  suffer  us  to  understand  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  to  which  he  refers,  as  our  churches  generally  under¬ 
stand  it,  and  as  the  Creed  of  1883  states  it  when  it  says,  “  The 
Redeemer’s  sacrifice  of  himself  for  the  sins  of  the  world  is  the 
sole  and  sufficient  ground  of  forgiveness  and  of  reconciliation 
with  God.”  But  we  are  estopped  by  the  author  from  putting 
any  such  meaning  into  his  phrases;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  that 
is  precisely  what  he  laboriously  strives  to  keep  out  of  all 
these  scriptural  phrases;  that  he  teaches  us  is  the  “  mere  tra¬ 
dition  against  which  we  must  put  the  missionary  under  bonds 
to  use  the  principle  of  exclusion.”  Christ  is  a  Mediator,  these 
writings  say,  only  as  a  medium  of  instruction,  or,  as  already 
quoted,  “There  is  none  other  name  given  among  men  under 
heaven  whereby  the  educational  power  of  the  Infinite  is 
brought  in  boundless  measure  and  resistless  form  to  bear 
upon  the  whole  human  character”  (p.  322). 

But  if  we  are  thus  debarred  from  understanding  the  author’s 
description  of  the  chief  contents  of  the  gospel  as  embodying 
the  expiatory  work  of  Christ,  what  may  we  understand  him  to 
embody  in  that  description  t  When  the  author  says  “  the 
foreign  missionary  has  but  one  imperative.  He  is  bound  to 
*  Sermon,  pp.  lo-ii. 
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preach  one  thing  only,  the  righteous  love  of  God  as  that 
stands  revealed  in  the  historic  Christ,”  he  means  to  say  that 
Universalism,  the  final  salvation  of  all  men,  is  the  first  and 
the  great  thing  in  the  message  of  Christ  which  the  mission¬ 
ary  is  to  proclaim;  for  he  declares,  as  previously  quoted, 
“  This,  then,  is  the  first  great  conception  that  the  consciousness 
of  Christ  yields.  God  is  for  humanity;  .  .  .  all  will  be  chosen 
for  the  beatific  vision.”  Moreover,  the  missionary  is  to  be 
put  under  bonds,  not  only  to  proclaim  universal  salvation  as 
“the  first  great  conception  that  the  consciousness  of  Christ 
yields,”  but  in  doing  this  he  is  also  to  be  put  under  bonds  to 
use  this  principle  of  exclusion  against  that  which  the  author 
teaches  us  is  “mere  tradition,”  but  which  the  Creed  of  1883 
states  in  these  words,  “The  Scriptures  constitute  the  author¬ 
itative  standard  by  which  religious  teaching  and  human  con¬ 
duct  is  to  be  regulated  and  judged.”  For  the  missionary  is 
informed  that  his  own  judgment,  and  not  the  Scriptures,  con¬ 
stitutes  the  authoritative  standard  by  which  religious  teaching 
is  to  be  regulated  and  judged. 

Here  is  the  warrant  the  author  gives  the  missionary  for  this 
proceeding:  “The  man  who  is  full  of  the  mind  of  Christ  is 
dependent  on  no  authority  to  declare  to  him  the  portions  of 
his  Bible  that  are  truly  the  revelation  of  God;  he  has  an  unc¬ 
tion  from  the  Holy  One,  and  understands  for  himself”  (p.  161). 

The  principle  of  exclusion  on  which  appointments  have  al¬ 
ways  been  made  by  the  American  Board  is,  that  only  those 
who  hold  the  doctrines  commonly  held  by  the  contributing 
churches  should  be  sent.  Since  there  have  always  been  as 
many  of  these  as  the  funds  contributed  could  support,  there 
seemed  to  be  no  need  of  keeping  them  at  home,  in  order  to 
send  out  men  of  erratic  views,  against  whom  many  donors  ob¬ 
ject.  But  the  “principle  of  exclusion”  here  proposed  is,  that 
only  those  be  sent  who  hold  doctrines  not  commonly  held  by 
the  churches,  only  those  who  reject  at  least  three  of  those 
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leading  doctrines, — the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  the  ex¬ 
piatory  work  of  Christ,  and  the  eternity  of  final  awards. 

However,  the  casual  expression  of  the  opinion  of  a  single 
individual,  who  is  for  the  time  being  addressing  the  Board,  is 
not  a  declaration  of  the  policy  of  the  Board.  That  policy  has 
been  settled  by  the  votes  of  the  Board,  especially  by  those 
repeated  reaffirmations  of  the  policy  announced  in  the  letter 
of  acceptance  of  President  Storrs.  What  he  said  in  that  let¬ 
ter  of  the  theory  of  probation  after  death,  with  more  empha¬ 
sis  could  be  said  of  the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation,  “  It  is 
not  a  constituent  part  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,”  “  it  forms  no 
part  of  that  divine  message  which  came  to  our  fathers,  and 
has  come  to  us  from  the  bleeding  and  kingly  hands  of  Christ.” 

2.  In  Relation  to  the  Ethnic  Religions. — On  this  the  teach¬ 
ing  here  is  partly  true  and  partly  false.  Very  clear  and  very 
generous  is  the  recognition  of  the  excellences  of  other  re¬ 
ligions;  very  confused  and  very  undiscerning  is  the  exhibition 
of  the  true  superiority  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Scattered  through  these  volumes,  and  specially  prominent 
in  the  sermon,  is  a  most  just  and  appreciative  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  religious  movement  of  aspiring  man  in  all  lands 
and  all  times,  of  the  Greek  mind  in  its  science  and  philoso¬ 
phy,  and  in  the  spiritual  thought  of  the  higher  souls  in  India, 
Persia,  h^gypt,  China,  and  Jai)an.  The  message  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  preacher  everywhere,  the  author  justly  declares,  must  in¬ 
clude  the  higher  elements  in  the  ethnic  religions.  In  all  this 
he  is  in  accord  with  Paul  at  Athens.  He  reechoes  the  say¬ 
ing  of  Peter,  “  In  every  nation  he  that  feareth  God  and  work- 
eth  righteousness  is  accepted  of  him.”  This  has  been  the 
common  view  on  which  the  work  of  evangelizing  the  nations 
has  proceeded.  Witness  BushneU’s  tribute  to  the  pag.an  sages 
—  great  and  mighty  souls,  prying  at  the  gates  of  light  to  force 
them  open  a  little  before  the  time,  that  through  the  chinks  a  lit¬ 
tle  light  might  stream  in  upon  their  night  of  gloom.  ^  Witness 
*  Nature  and  the  .Sui>ernatural,  p  246. 
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the  praying  Indian  found  by  David  llrainerd,  dwelling  apart 
from  his  wicked  kindred  and  communing  with  the  Great  Spirit 
he  heard  in  the  wind.  ^  Witness  the  confession  of  Max  Muller 
concerning  the  result  of  his  long-continued  comparative  study 
of  religions:  “We  learn  that  there  is  hardly  one  religion 
which  does  not  contain  some  truth,  some  important  truth, 
truth  sufficient  to  enable  those  who  seek  the  Lord  and  feel 
after  him  to  find  him  in  their  hour  of  need.”^ 

But  when  our  author  seeks  to  show  the  difference  between 
Christianity  and  other  religions  he  utterly  fails.  He  puts  them 
all  on  the  same  plane  in  respect  to  their  nature;  they  differ 
only  in  degree,  not  in  kind.  And  this  mistake  is  a  necessity 
with  him  because  of  his  underlying  misconception  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  man,  and  the  work  for  him  which  a  religion  is  re¬ 
quired  to  perform.  Our  Lord  says,  “The  Son  of  man  is  come 
to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost”  ;  “  hlxcept  a  man 
be  born  again  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God.”  It  is  the 
teaching  of  the  Bible  that  all  men  are  “dead  in  trespasses 
and  in  sins,”  are  under  the  just  condemnation  of  God,  and 
that  no  person  will  ever  revive  and  live  in  the  exercise  of  holy 
love  to  God  unless  created  anew  by  the  regenerating  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  given  through  the  intercession  of  Christ, 
for  whose  sake  also  his  sin  is  forgiven;  that  character  resides 
not  in  the  natural  instincts  or  constitutional  impulses,  how¬ 
ever  generous  and  noble  the.se  may  be,  but  alone  in  the  su¬ 
preme  choice  which  governs  the  life;  that  before  regeneration 
men  are  absolutely  destitute  of  that  holy  love  of  which,  after 
regeneration,  they  have  a  little,  and  will  continue  to  have 
more;  that  thus  men  are  divided  into  two,  and  only  two 
classes,  of  opposite  purposes  and  destinies;  that  the  new 
birth,  however  early  and  unobserved  it  may  be,  is  yet  in  its 
nature  and  results  the  greatest  change  possible  to  man,  is 
absolutely  indispensable  in  order  to  salvation,  and  is  truly 

’  Edwards’  Life  of  Brainerd,  chap.  vii. 

*  Lecture  on  the  Vedas. 
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characterized  in  the  Bible  as  the  passage  from  death  to  life 
.  l^iametrically  opposite  to  this  view  is  that  of  these  writings, 
as  has  been  shown.  Thus  we  are  told,  “  The'distinctions  be¬ 
tween  the  children  of  light  and  the  children  of  darkness,  the 
church  and  the  world,  are  indeed  of  supreme  importance,  but 
they  are  far  enough  from  being  absolute.  They  are  in  fact 
ideal  rather  than  actual.”  The  author  in'^arguing  against 
annihilation,  and  the  same  reasoning  would  hold  against  eter¬ 
nal  punishment,  claims  that  men  are  not  divided,  and  never 
can  be,  into  two  opposite  classes,  deserving  of  different  des¬ 
tinies.  Thus  he  says:  “The  characters  of  menjpass  into 
one  another  by  insensible  gradations,  and  omniscience  itself 
would  find  the  task  hopeless  to  discover  in  one  class  of  per¬ 
sons  a  ground  for  continued  existence  and  in  another  a  reason 
for  annihilation.”  Naturally,  therefore,  these  writings  have 
little  to  say  of  conversion,  of  pardon,  of  the  peace  which 
comes  to  the  guilty  and  repentant  sinner  when  he  is  justified 
by  faith.  A  large  section  of  the  hymns  of  the  church,  as  well 
as  innumerable  devout  expressions  of  the  inspired  writers, 
would  seem  to  be  little  in  demand,  if  one  were  consistently  to 
adhere  to  the  underlying  philosophy  of  the  office  of  religion 
here  set  forth,  if  there  is  no  radical  difference  between  the 
character  of  the  regenerate  and  the  unregenerate;  if  develop¬ 
ment,  evolution,  education,  rather  than  redemption,  regener¬ 
ation,  justification,  are  the  terms  which  best  describe  God’s 
way  of  saving  men.  The  mistake  of  our  author  in  his 
comparative  judgment  of  different  systems  of  religion  is  a 
very  common  one  in  certain  circles.  One  of  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  instances  of  it  recently  seen  was  in  the  address  of 
the  distinguished  United  States  Senator  who  presided  at  the 
Unitarian  Convention  at  Saratoga  in  1894.  Mr.  Hoar  was 
speaking  indeed  of  different  bodies  of  Christians, — of  those 
who  bear  the  evangelical  name  and  those  who  do  not, — but 
the  standard  of  comparison  he  adopted  is  capable  of  a  broader 
application.  Thus  he  said: — 
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“Although  the  great  body  of  Christian  believers  do  not  call  themselves 
by  our  name,  the  great  body  of  Christian  believers  believe  what  we  be¬ 
lieve,  think  what  we  think,  love  what  we  love,  seek  what  we  seek.  In  the 
main  the  things  .in  which  they  differ  from  us  are  the  non-essential,  tem¬ 
porary,  changeful,  doubtful,  and  speculative.  In  general  the  less  said 
about  them  the  better.  .  .  .  When  we  go  to  church  we  want  to  hear  not 
of  the  things  in  which  we  differ  from  other  Christians,  but  of  the  things  in 
which  we  agree  with  other  Christians.  .  .  .  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
the  two  sublime  commandments  on  which  hang  all  the  law  and  the  proph¬ 
ets,  the  entire  precept  and  example  of  Jesus  Christ,  constitute  to  our  minds 
the  chief  portion  and  essence  of  Unitarianism.”  ^ 

And  he  believes  they  constitute  the  chief  and  essential  part 
of  the  religion  of  other  denominations.  Evidently  the  refer¬ 
ence  is  rather  to  the  practical  precepts  of  Jesus  than  to  his 
doctrinal  teaching  concerning  his  divine  nature  and  atoning 
work,  for  on  these,  evangelical  Christians  strongly  differ  from 
others.  Eut,  as  all  are  agreed  that  we  ought  to  obey  the  two 
great  commandments,  to  love  God  and  to  love  our  fellow- 
men,  the  implication  seems  to  be  that  essentially  the  forms 
of  religion  named  are  all  one,  since  all  seek  to  promote  love 
to  God  and  man,  and  the  most  practical  usefulness,  we  are  to 
infer,  comes  from  pressing  that  one  great  aim.  The  less  said 
about  other  things  in  which  Christians  differ  the  better.  In 
a  subsequent  published  deliverance  this  eminent  Christian 
philanthropist  modestly  expressed  his  satisfaction  in  having 
received  from  prominent  men  in  various  denominations,  Cath¬ 
olics  and  Protestants,  letters  ai)j)r()ving  his  position,  one  say¬ 
ing,  “If  that  is  Unitarianism,  I’m  afraid  I  am  a  Unitarian.”* 
The  Senator  might  easily  have  gone  further  and  secured  sim¬ 
ilar  approval  from  devout  Jews,  from  some  of  Mr.  Uopkinson 
Smith’s  amiable  and  w(M'thy  Turks,  for  there  are  such  here 
and  there,  as  our  missionaries  testify,  kind  and  godly  Mos¬ 
lems.  They  tell  us  too  of  one  of  the  sects  in  Japan  whose 
religion  has  some  peculiar  resemblance  to  Christianity.  These 
might  readily  have  joined  the  chorus  of  assent.  Certainly 

^Christian  Register,  Oct.  4,  i8<;4. 

2  Ibid.,  Aug.  15,  1895. 
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Protap  Chunder  Mozoomdar,  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj.and  quite 
a  company  of  those  whose  stately  turbans  and  flowing  vest¬ 
ments  gave  picturesque  color  to  the  scene  of  their  gathering 
at  the  World’s  Parliament  of  Religiqns,  would  have  said, 
“We  too,  Senator,  promote  love  to  God  and  to  our  fellow- 
men.”  But  what  of  that.^  All  this  does  not  avail  a  particle 
to  verify  the  Senator’s  position,  which  is  the  exact  opposite  of 
the  truth.  For  it  is  precisely  the  differences  between  different 
religions  which  it  is  important,  and  even  indispensable,  to 
bring  sharply  into  sight  continually,  if  we  would  bring  this 
world  back  to  God. 

And  the  confusion  of  thought  into  which  the  eminent  pub¬ 
licist  and  our  accomplished  author  alike  have  fallen,  results 
from  their  failure  to  see  that  the  true  criterion  by  which  to 
judge  of  the  value  of  a  religion  is  not  its  aim,  but  (i)  the 
method  and  (2)  the  power  by  which  it  seeks  that  aim.  All 
religions,  weak  and  worthless  as  many  of  them  are,  may  be 
called  true  religions  in  a  sense,  for  almost  every  one  of  them 
has  enough  of  important  truth  to  lead  an  earnest  inquirer  to 
God;  i.  e.,  they  may  nearly  all  be  regarded  as  true  in  the 
sense  that  they  will  truly  guide  the  humble  seeker  to  perform 
aright  the  conditions  of  salvation,  l^ut  in  respect  to  the 
greatest,  the  most  difficult,  the  primal  function  of  a  religion, 
there  is  only  one  true  religion,  all  others  are  false.  There  is 
only  one  religion  which  furnishes  a  reasonable  ground  for  the 
forgiveness  of  sin,  for  the  restoration  of  a  penitent  sinner  to 
the  favor  of  God.  “Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay,  than 
that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ.”  “Neither  is  there  salva¬ 
tion  in  any  other,  for  there  is  none  other  name  under  heaven 
given  among  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved.”  “  V\’e  see 
Jesus,  who  was  made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels  for  the 
suffering  of  death,  crowned  with  glory  and  honor;  that  he  by 
the  grace  of  God  should  taste  death  for  every  man."  “No 
man  cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  me.”  Whatever  religion 
at  any  time  anywhere  avails  to  lead  a  man  to  perform  the 
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conditions  of  salvation  aright,  to  repent  and  be  forgiven,  the 
Christian  religion  alone  furnishes  the  ground  on  which  that 
man  is  forgiven;  it  alone  provides  the  fundamental  reason 
why  he  can  be  forgiven  and  saved.  Ignorant  as  pagan  sage 
or  heathen  philosopher  maybe  of  Him  who  was  wounded  for 
his  transgression,  yet  is  he  saved  only  because  he  has  an  ad¬ 
vocate  with  the  Father,  even  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous;  only 
because  “the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin.” 
To  the  divine  ear,  every  prayer  of  every  penitent,  anywhere, 
at  any  time,  is  in  effect  always  a  prayer  to  Christ,  crying, — 

“  He  of  sin  the  double  cure, 

Cleanse  from  guilt,  and  make  me  pure." 

Cleanse  from  guilt.  For  this  first  and  greatest  need  of  man, 
for  this  first  and  greatest  function  of  religion,  we  are  abso¬ 
lutely  shut  up  to  Him  who  “  now  once  in  the  end  of  the  world 
hath  appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself.” 
Furthermore,  it  is  precisely  because  of  this  transcendent  pe¬ 
culiarity  of  the  evangelical  religion,  because  of  this  unique  office 
which  it  alone,  of  all  the  religions  of  earth,  is  able  to  fulfill, 
that  it  becomes  a  religion  of  incomparable  and  victorious 
power.  Just  there  is  the  hiding  of  its  power.  That,  and  that 
alone,  explains  the  regal  air  with  which  it  meets  all  other  re¬ 
ligions,  cordially  welcoming  all  their  aid  in  their  own  field, 
positively  refusing  them  the  least  standing  in  its  peculiar  field. 
Gladly  admitting  that  they  can  aid  in  bringing  man  to  God, 
sternly  denying  that  they  are  of  the  least  use  in  bringing  God 
to  man,  freely  using  them  all,  but  inevitably  supplanting 
every  one,  and  supplanting  them  because  different  and  supe¬ 
rior  in  kind  and  not  merely  in  degree,  because  absolutely 
unique  in  its  main  office,  that  is  the  true  relation  of  the  real 
gospel  for  humanity  to  all  the  ethnic  religions  on  the  globe. 

3.  In  Relation  to  the  Progress  of  Doctrine. — The  prog¬ 
ress  of  doctrine  our  author  sets  forth  most  felicitously  and 
impressively  under  an  imagery  at  once  so  beautiful  and  so  just. 
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and  in  so  many  features  so  exactly  fitted  to  liis  purpose,  that  it 
deserves  to  become  a  standard  illustration  in  every  one’s 
mind.  Imagine  a  vast  cathedral,  fair  and  grand,  its  deep  foun¬ 
dations  laid  many  generations  ago,  its  solid  walls  and  but¬ 
tresses  hoary  with  the  marks  of  many  centuries,  its  lofty  tow¬ 
ers  piercing  the  skies,  its  proportions  so  immense  that  at  no 
one  point  can  its  entire  form  be  seen,  and  though,  by  coursing 
through  its  long-drawn  aisles  and  transepts  and  chapels  and 
cloisters,  its  original  plan  can  be  discerned  in  all  its  extent 
and  grandeur,  the  various  portions  of  the  structure,  which 
have  been  pne  after  another  completed,  bear  the  marks  of  the 
peculiar  architecture  of  the  age  in  which  each  was  built,  while 
here  and  there  the  still  unfinished  parts  of  the  great  whole 
are  even  yet  in  the  process  of  construction,  so  that  from  the 
first  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  all  the  scaffolding  has 
been  taken  down,  nor  can  any  one  tell  when  all  the  enrich¬ 
ments  that  were  included  in  the  design  will  at  last  be  fin¬ 
ished,  and  the  result  be  crowned  a  completed  work.  Even 
thus  in  the  mind  of  our  author  is  the  temple  of  spiritual  truth. 
Only,  with  strange  disregard  for  the  necessary  continuity  of 
religious  thought,  he  seems  to  represent  the  young  ministers 
of  our  time  as  moving  into  a  cathedral  which  they  have  just 
now  built  out  of  hand,  and  because  they  did  not  like  the  old 
medijeval  castle  in  which  he  intimates  the  Church  has  been 
housed  hitherto.  Now  a  cathedral  is  not  built  in  a  day,  and 
a  castle  is  not  a  cathedral.  If  the  Church  is  in  a  cathedral 
now,  it  has  been  there  for  a  long  time.  If  it  has  lived  hith¬ 
erto  in  a  mediaeval  castle,  it  is  there  still,  and  will  there  abide. 
The  Church  of  God  does  not  change  its  habitation  in  this  off¬ 
hand  way.  Yet  all  through  these  writings  is  this  utter  disre¬ 
gard  of  the  historic  law  of  development  in  the  progress  of 
doctrine.  It  is  not  the  gradual  completion  of  the  original 
plan  of  the  edifice,  be  it  castle  or  cathedral,  but  a  total  de¬ 
struction  of  the  past,  an  entire  reconstruction  for  the  future. 
Thus  we  read,  “there  is  in  progress  a  movement  vastly  more 
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important  than  that  which  is  the  special  concern  of  the  higher 
criticism,  and  that  is  the  total  reconstruction  of  theological 
theory  in  fearless  logical  accord  with  the  truth  of  the  Incar¬ 
nation.”  ^ 

And  then,  changing  the  figure,  it  is  said,  “One  need  not 
fear  a  resurrection  of  the  old  finished  theological  system,  h'or 
that  there  can  be  no  resurrection.”  It  were  easy  to  multiply 
such  quotations  indefinitely.  Some  of  them  indeed  are  coupled 
with  the  affirmation  that  all  which  is  highest  and  best  in  the 
old,  and  now  to  be  discarded,  systems,  is  to  be  preserved  in 
the  new.  This  is  a  form  of  declaration  with  which  we  have 
grown  familiar.  Its  vagueness  has  secured  it  immunity  from 
attack.  Men  have  been  wont  to  say.  We  reject  the  old  doc¬ 
trines,  but  still  we  hold  all  that  is  truest  and  best  in  them. 
When  called  on  to  state  their  new  belief,  however,  they  have 
replied.  It  is  too  early  to  say  what  form  the  new  belief  will 
take.  Thus  a  man  was  free  to  deny  everything  and  bound  to 
defend  nothing.  Our  author  has  grown  bolder.  While  declaring 
that  the  old  theology  can  have  no  resurrection,  his  claim  that 
everything  good  in  it  is  preserved  in  his  new  scheme  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  tested  by  fact,  for  he  proceeds  frankly,  and  to  the 
great  advantage  of  clear  thought,  to  say  what  his  new  system 
is.  We  hav'e  seen  what  it  is,  with  LJniversalism  as  its  foun¬ 
dation,  the  Scriptures  subordinated  to  individual  o[)inion, 
and  the  chief  function  of  religion,the  exi)iatory  work  of  Christ, 
ignored  or  denied.  And  we  arc  perfectly  competent  to  see, 
and  to  say,  that  this  does  not  preserve  the  essentials  of  the 
previously  accciJted  Christian  faith.  Indeed  the  author  him¬ 
self  repeatedly  concedes,  and  is  even  forward  to  declare,  that 
his  system  of  thought  is  radically  different  from  that  which 
has  prevailed  untii  now.  Thus  he  says: — 

“  The  tumult  of  the  time  has  a  fundamental  philos(»[)hical  meaning'.  .  . . 
The  extreme  conservatives  a[»[)rehend  a  theoloj;ical  revolution;  they  are 
appalled  at  the  prospect  <»f  a  [)hilosophy  (jf  Christianity  that  shall  he  rad- 


^  The  Christ  of  To-Day,  p.  167. 
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ically  at  war  with  that  which  they  believe  to  be  the  truth.  Their  suspicion  is 
well  founded.  .  .  .  The  (juestion  goes  to  the  fountain  head  of  life  and  faith; 
it  asks  for  a  statement  of  the  relation  of  God  to  our  race:  it  receives  two 
answers,  and  one  of  these  is  the  historic  declaration  that  the  Eternal  is 
for  a  portion  of  mankind  and  against  the  rest.  Now  in  the  case  of  one 
who  believes  that  the  consciousness  of  Christ  is  the  creative  and  regula¬ 
tive  source  of  all  theology  this  partialistic  scheme  must  be  forever  aban¬ 
doned.”  * 

So  then  it  appears  that  the  avowed  relation  of  this  “gos¬ 
pel  for  humanity”  to  the  progress  of  doctrine  is  that  of  rev¬ 
olution;  and  in  making  that  claim,  of  course,  it  announces 
its  own  doom.  In  proclaiming  the  radical  nature  of  the  change 
which  it  demands,  the  falsity  of  its  expectation  is  made  man¬ 
ifest.  For  the  progress  of  doctrine  is  not  by  revolution,  tear¬ 
ing  down  its  house  every  now  and  then  to  get  materials  to 
build  a  new  one.  It  is  rather  according  to  the  law  of  natural 
growth;  it  is  the  gradual  unfolding  and  development,  the 
fuller  manifestation  and  attainment,  of  the  original  and  hith¬ 
erto  dominant  plan.  The  changes  supplement,  they  do  not 
supplant,  the  leading  ideas  regnant  in  all  the  past.  This  law 
of  the  Spirit’s  guidance  is  everywhere  manifest.  It  marks  the 
progress  in  revelation  before  and  after  Christ. 

“  Novum  testamentum  in  vetere  latet, 

Vetus  testamentum  in  novo  patet.” 

It  is  evident  in  the  advance  made  over  Christ’s  earlier  and 
simpler  teachings,  by  the  pregnant  sentences  uttered  near  the 
close  of  his  ministry,  and  by  their  fuller  development  through 
his  mouthpiece  Paul,  to  whom  the  risen  Lord  said,  “I  have 
appeared  unto  thee  for  this  purpose  to  make  thee  a  minister 
and  a  witness  both  of  the  things  wherein  thou  has  seen  me, 
and  of  the  things  wherein  I  will  appear  unto  thee”;  and  also 
by  the  apostles  generally,  to  whom  he  had  promised  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  enable  them  to  amplify  his  teachings  concern¬ 
ing  his  office  as  Redeemer.  Thus  at  first  Christ  says,  “  For¬ 
give  and  ye  shall  be  forgiven,”  stating  one  of  the  conditions 
^  The  Christ  of  To-Day,  p.  185. 
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on  which  sin  will  be  forgiven.  Later  he  says  his  blood  is 
shed  to  provide  a  way  for  the  remission  of  sins.  And  through 
the  apostles  he  fully  explains  that  it  is  in  view  of  that  sacri¬ 
fice  that  God  does  forgive  sin.  “God  for  Christ’s  sake  hath 
forgiven  you.”  So,  too,  we  are  at  first  bidden  simply  to  pray 
to  God  as  a  loving  Father,  later  to  pray  in  Christ’s  name,  and 
then  we  are  instructed  that  answers  to  prayer  are  absolutely 
dependent  on  the  office  of  our  Advocate,  “  who  ever  liveth 
to  make  intercession  for  us.”^  So  under  the  Spirit’s  teach¬ 
ing  from  age  to  age  the  church  reaches  a  clearer  apprehension 
of  the  truth  revealed  in  the  Bible,  now  in  respect  to  soteri- 
ology,  then  anthropology,  and  lately  sociology,  liut  the 
growth  is  by  fuller  comprehension  and  application  of  the  great 
revealed  facts  which  no  advanced  thought  ever  supersedes, 
though  men’s  theories  in  respect  to  those  facts  undergo 
change.  There  are  indeed  periods  of  “  doubt  and  even  some¬ 
times  convulsion,”  but  “Christianity  sheds  off  from  itself 
every  conception  irreconcilably  hostile  to  its  own  essence,” 
and  is  “handed  on  continuously  in  uniformity  of  life,”  It  is 
remarkable  with  what  confidence  the  claim  has  often  been 
made  that  the  old  order  of  religious  thought  has  definitely 
passed  away,  and  a  new  and  larger  and  better  faith  is  now  to 
reign.  As  already  intimated,  these  boastings  often  save  them¬ 
selves  from  assault  because  they  are  so  vague  and  shadowy 
that  it  is  useless  to  plant  any  batteries  against  them.  This 
theology  in  a  formative  state  is  a  floating,  impalpable  mist. 
As  fleeting  clouds  before  the  gales  of  the  Spirit,  these  “great 
movements”  one  after  another  are  swept  away. 

Meanwhile  the  evangelical  churches  keep  on  growing  in 
power  and  number;  the  Methodist  churches  alone  at  the  rate 
of  two  or  three  a  day  now  for  some  years.  The  churches  of 
the  so-called  liberal  denominations,  with  some  of  whose 
leading  peculiarities  we  have  seen  this  “gospel  for  hu¬ 
manity”  is  allied,  it  was  thought  early  in  the  century,  would 
^  Bernard,  Progress  of  Doctrine,  Lecture  3. 
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soon  become  dominant  in  the  land,  such  was  their  prestige,, 
and  so  confident  were  their  claims.  They  have  now  less  than 
fifteen  hundred  parishes,  and  there  are  over  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  evangelical  churches,  which  are  adding  over  a 
third  of  a  million  communicants  every  year;  their  annual  ad¬ 
ditions  outnumbering  the  entire  liberal  bodies  after  nearly  a 
century  of  strenuous  endeavor*.  Yet  our  author  with  fatuitous 
persistence  ignores  the  sublime  achievements  of  the  Christian 
church  through  the  ages  and  at  the  present  hour,  and  claims 
that  nearly  the  entire  evangelical  world  is  effete,  and  must 
abandon  its  leading  conceptions  of  Christian  truth,  if  it  would 
show  any  vigorous  life.  There  are  three  faces  of  a  tower 
clock,  he  tells  us,  on  one  of  which  the  hands  do  not  move,  on 
another  they  are  behind  time,  the  third,  on  which  he  claims 
to  be  looking,  alone  keeps  along  with  the  sun.  ^  Of  this  he 
says : — 

"  There  is  a  side  of  life  that  looks  heavenward,  and  that  orders  thought 
and  conduct  with  supreme  reference  to  that;  there  is  a  region  of  our 
Christendom  that  waits  upon  the  Lord,  and  that  reports  his  ongoings; 
there  is  a  dial  upon  the  heart  of  the  disgiple  of  Jesus  that  watches  the  Son 
of  God,  that  repeats  by  silent  indicators  and  in  tones  that  beat  into  the 
souls  of  men  the  progress  of  the  eternal  purpose,  and  as  face  answers  to 
face  in  water,  so  does  this  dial  upon  the  devout  and  strenuous  spirit  an¬ 
swer  to  the  movement  of  the  Infinite  Christ." 

Those  who  see  the  second  dial  he  thus  describes: — 

“There  is  a  side  of  life  in  the  movement  of  the  Spirit,  but  so  far  be¬ 
hind  that  whoever  consults  it  alone  will  have  for  the  working  forces  of 
to-day,  the  ideals,  the  anticipations,  the  outlooks,  the  beliefs,  and  the  su¬ 
perstitions  of  an  outgrown  age.  Nowhere  will  he  be  up  to  date.  In  his 
case  the  dial  and  the  sun  are  in  hopeless  discord.  And  this  discordance 
will  affect  not  only  belief,  but  also  the  entire  practical  attitude  toward 
foreign  missions.  The  forms  of  faith',  the  interpretations  of  the  divine 
message,  the  presentations  of  the  truth,  will  be  sadly  antiquated;  and  the 
contributions  will  be  behind,  the  missionary  ideals  decades  in  arrears, 
the  moral  judgment  entirely  misled  and  out  of  keeping  with  the  sublime 
fact,  and  the  w’hole  magnificent  enterprise  will  languish  because  of  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  confusion  of  those  who  are  carrying  it  forward.” 

The  author  is  here  addressing  the  members  of  a  great  re- 

^  Sermon,  pp.  3,  4. 
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ligious  body  whose  glorious  work  for  eighty-Hve  years,  gird¬ 
ling  the  globe  with  light,  has  all  been  done  under  the  impulse 
of  these  great  religious  ideas  which  he  here  repudiates  as 
outgrown.  He  had  indeed  the  grace  to  concede  that  their 
life  has  been  “in  the  movement  of  the  Spirit,”  but  he  feels 
called  upon  also  to  tell  them,  for  the  fathers  and  breth¬ 
ren  before  him  are  ;dl  members  of  churches  in  whose 
confessions  of  faith  the  doctrines  he  rejects  have  a  leading 
place,  that  because  of  their  “intellectual  and  spiritual  con¬ 
fusion”  their  work  is  so  “sadly  antiquated”  that  it  is 
doomed  henceforth  to  “languish.”  Much  more  severe,  how¬ 
ever,  is  his  denunciation  of  the  prevailing  conception  of 
Christianity  when  he  is  not  in  the  presence  of  those  who 
hold  it.  Thus  he  says,  “There  are  but  two  contrasted  con¬ 
structions  of  the  fundamental  relation  of  mankind  to  the  In¬ 
finite.”  ^  The  one  is  that  which  he  is  reading  off  from  a  dial 
whose  hands  were  set  by  various  Universalist,  Unitarian,  and 
Manichiean  thinkers,  long  years  gone  by.  It  is  his  Univer- 
salism,  in  which  “  the  first  great  conception  ”  to  be  announced 
by  minister  and  missionary  is  that  “  God  is  for  humanity,”  i.e., 
that  no  soul  of  man  was  ever  in  danger  of  being  eternally' 
lost;  such  an  event  being  impossible,  for,  he  tells  us,  “the 
human  soul  is  forever  indispensable  to  Christ.”^ 

The  other  is  “the  partialistic  scheme,”  which,  he  says, 
“must  be  forever  abandoned.”  He  describes  it  as  having 
“  occupied  the  field  for  fifteen  centuries.  It  is,  amid  all  its  vari¬ 
ations,  a  partialistic  scheme.  .  .  .  The  gospel  is  not  a  gos¬ 
pel  for  mankind.  .  .  .  This  is  the  ultimate  blasphemy  of 
thought  in  which  our  Western  civilization  has  been,  for  the 
most  part,  living  these  fifteen  hundred  years.”  ® 

Meanwhile  the  world  has  been  revolutionized  by  this  same 
Christianity.  Nations  have  been  exalted,  customs  and  laws 

^  The  Christ  of  To-Day,  p.  183. 

*The  Witness  to  Immortality,  p.  142. 

®  The  Christ  of  To-Day  pp.  183,  184. 
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improved,  innumerable  souls  saved,  and,  as  we  mark  whither 
the  eyes  of  the  nations  are  turning  in  hope  to-day,  we  find  it 
is  just  where  Christ  is  thus  being  lifted  up  and  is  proving  his 
power  to  draw  all  men  unto  him.  “Ye  shall  know  them  by 
their  fruits.” 

Whenever  and  wherever  the  Greek  ideas  of  religion,  of 
which  our  author  seems  so  passionately  enamored,  have 
dominated  life,  in  so  far  life  has  soon  become  enfeebled. 
For  even  every  wholesome  effort  to  make  a  social  heaven 
here  on  earth  dies  out,  unless  the  impulse  is  maintained  by 
those  great  ideas  which  the  author  rejects,  but  which,  he 
concedes,  have  ruled  the  brightest  ages  of  the  world’s  history. 

When  the  new  “gospel  for  humanity”  has  attested  its  su¬ 
perior  power  by  its  larger  results,  it  will  be  time  to  demand, 
in  its  behalf,  the  exercise  of  “an  exclusive  principle”  to  shut 
out  the  old  gospel,  which  has  carried  peace  and  joy  and 
purity  and  power  to  pardoned  sinners,  and  consequently  free¬ 
dom  and  progress  to  society,  wherever  it  has  gone. 

Moreover,  not  only  are  the  evangelical  churches  not  be¬ 
ing  superseded  by  those  of  looser  doctrinal  views,  they  are 
not  being  modified  to  any  large  extent  by  the  more  liberal 
faith.  That  faith  crops  out  here  and  there,  now  and  then, 
where  certain  local  influences  specially  abound,  and  where  “a 
momentary  fashion”  prevails,  but  even  there  it  abides  in 
position  mainly  because  not  clearly  discerned,  and  because 
its  paralyzing  effect  on  evangelical  life  has  not  been  distinctly 
traced.  Let  the  new  creed  be  written  out  in  plain  terms 
that  common  people  can  readily  understand,  with  universal 
salvation  as  “its  first  great  conception,”  followed  by  the 
statement  that  Christ  is  our  Saviour  only  as  an  instructor 
and  an  example  of  self-denial,  and  adding  the  affirmation 
that  every  man  is  to  make  his  own  Hible,  by  picking  out 
“the  portions  of  the  Bible  that  are  truly  the  revelation  of 
God,”  and  then  let  there  be  an  effort  to  form  new  churches 
on  such  a  basis.  Very  soon  the  heart  of  Christendom  would 
VOL.  LIII.  NO.  210. 
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show  that  it  does  not  care  for  a  religious  progress  that  be¬ 
gins  by  openly  overturning  the  foundations  of  Christian  faith, 
by  foolishly  casting  away  the  very  truths  to  which  its  previous 
triumphs  have  been  chiefly  due. 

Christendom  wants  progress,  and  will  have  it,  but  in  a 
salutary  way,  not  by  a  work  of  general  demolition  at  the 
start.  It  is  by  clear  thought  and  plain  statement  in  friendly 
discussion,  pointing  out  the  law  of  natural  growth,  that  true 
progress  comes.  Such  religious  discussion  may  bring  a  strain 
on  the  religious  feelings,  but  Christian  men  should  be  able 
to  stand  the  strain.  If  controversy  is  thought  to  imperil  the 
practical  work  of  the  church,  the  blame  of  course  must  rest 
on  those  who  begin  it  by  controverting  the  principles  on 
which  that  work  is  proceeding,  thus  virtually  accusing  the 
leaders  of  Christian  work  of  incompetency,  though,  as  those 
leaders  are  not  named,  the  respondent,  who  must  name  the 
accuser,  is  apt  to  receive  all  the  odium  the  strife  occasions; 
as  if  the  right  of  free  speech  means  freedom  always  to  at¬ 
tack,  but  never  to  defend,  accepted  truth.  However  the  old- 
time  words  abide, “We  can  do  nothing  against  the  truth, but 
for  the  truth;”  “The  prophet  that  hath  a  dream,  let  him  tell 
a  dream;  and  he  that  hath  my  word,  let  him  speak  my  word 
faithfully.  What  is  the  chaff  to  the  wheat.?  saith  the  Lord. 
Is  not  my  word  like  as  a  fire.?  saith  the  Lord;  and  like  a  ham¬ 
mer  that  breaketh  the  rock  in  pieces .?  ”  The  truth  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  of  progress  in  religious  thought  has  been  well  presented 
in  a  memorable  passage  by  Mr.  Gladstone — a  passage  which  1 
desire  to  quote  in  full  because  its  statements  apply  to  both 
classes  whom  I  have  named  as  proclaiming  a  coming  theo¬ 
logical  revolution;  those  whom  I  first  mentioned,  who  refuse 
to  define  the  new  scheme,  and  also  those  like  our  author, 
who  are  bold  enough  and  frank  enough  to  give  us  the  plan 
of  the  new  cathedral  which  they  propose  to  build.  Certainly 
the  author  is  not  one  of  those  whom  the  Enrrlish  statesman 
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describes  “who  seek  to  attenuate  the  labor  of  thought  and 
evade  the  responsibility  of  definite  decision.” 

"  The  human  mind,”  says  Mr.  Gladstone,  “  is  accustomed  to  play  tricks 
with  itself  in  every  form,  and  one  of  the  forms  in  which  it  most  frequently 
resorts  to  this  operation  is  when  it  attenuates  the  labor  of  thought  and 
evades  the  responsibility  of  definite  decision  by  the  adoption  of  a  general 
word  that  we  purposely  keep  undefined  to  our  own  consciousness.  So 
men  admire  the  British  Constitution,  without  knowing  or  inquiring  what 
it  is,  and  profess  Christianity,  but  decline  to  say  or  think  what  it  means.  In 
such  cases  the  general  word  instead  of  indicating,  like  the  title  of  an 
author’s  works,  a  multitude  of  particulars,  becomes  a  blind,  which  on  the 
one  hand  excludes  knowledge  and  on  the  other,  leaves  us  imbued  with 
the  notion  that  we  possess  it.” 

He  then  proceeds  to  state  some  of  the  vital  elements  of  the 
Christian  religion.  He  says:  “There  is  a  universality  of 
Christian  testimony  in  favor  of  the  use  of  certain  rites  called 
Sacraments  as  essentially  belonging  to,  and  marking  out  to 
view  the  Christian  scheme,”  outward  and  visible  signs  of  an 
inward  and  spiritual  grace.  Again  the  entire  breadth  of  the 
Christian  consent  sustains  a  system  of  morality  distinctive  of 
the  gospel,  and  this  in  its  main  features  he  convincingly  por¬ 
trays,  and  then  says: — 

“When  we  speak  of  Christianity  as  having  received  the  favorable  ver¬ 
dict  of  the  portion  of  mankind  alone  or  best  (jualified  to  judge  in  such  a 
matter,  we  do  not  mean  the  mere  acknowledgment  of  a  name,  but 
we  mean,  along  with  other  things,  the  acceptance  of  a  body  of  truths 
which  have  for  their  center  the  person  and  work  of  Christ.  And  my 
contention  is  that,  whatever  be  the  momentary  fashion  of  the  day  in 
which  we  live,  that  same  tradition  and  testimony  of  the  ages  which  com¬ 
mends  Christianity  to  us,  has  not  been  a  chimera  or  a  chameleon,  but  has 
had  from  the  first,  up  to  a  certain  point  of  development,  one  substantially 
definite  meaning  for  the  word,  a  meaning  of  mental  as  well  as  moral  sig¬ 
nificance,  and  has,  as  a  matter  of  history,  expressed  this  meaning  in  the 
creeds.  Thus  Christianity  has  shed  off  from  it  on  this  side  and  on  that, 
after  debate  and  scrutiny,  and  furthermore  after  doubt  and  even  some¬ 
times  convulsion,  all  the  conceptions  irreconcilably  hostile  to  its  own  es¬ 
sence,  by  a  standing  provision  as  normal  as  are  the  reparatory  processes  of 
material  nature,  and  has  been  handed  on  continuously  in  uniformity  of  life, 
ihouf'h  not  it  may  be,  in  uniformity  of  health.  So  that  reason  requires 
us,  when  we  speak  of  Chistianity,  to  expound  the  phrase  agreeably  to 
history,  if  we  mean  to  claim  on  its  behalf  the  authority  of  civilized  man, 
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since  it  is  to  the  expounded  phrase  and  not  to  the  bare  shell  that  that 
authority  attaches.  It  is  in  this  sense,  what  the  visible  church  also  claims 
to  be,  a  city  set  on  a  hill;  not  indeed  a  city  within  walls  that  can  neither 
grow  nor  dwindle,  but  yet  a  city  widely  spread,  with  a  fixed  heart  and 
center,  if  with  a  fluctuating  outline,  a  mass  alike  unchangeable,  per¬ 
ceptible,  and  also  determinate,  not  absolutely  or  mathematically,  but  in  a 
degree  sufficient  for  its  providential  purpose  in  the  education  of  mankind. 
Of  this  mass,  compounded  of  tenets,  moral  laws  and  institutions  the  core, 
so  far  as  tenets  are  concerned,  is  exhibited  in  the  creeds.”  ^ 

Those  tenets,  as  we  have  seen,  have  for  their  center  the 
person  and  work  of  Christ,  and  those  tenets  will  never  un¬ 
dergo  any  radical  change. 

Whoever  may  arise  in  the  future,  as  men  one  after  another 
have  arisen  in  the  past,  exalting  their  subjective  ideas  above 
the  revealed  Word  of  God,  above  the  words  of  Christ,  and 
pointing  to  each  such  scheme  of  thought  as  the  real  Jesus, 
the  Christian  consciousness,  the  consciousness  of  Christ,  say¬ 
ing  “Lo!  here  is  Christ,  or  Lo!  he  is  there” — of  one  thing 
we  may  be  sure,  the  church  of  God  will  still  obey  the  Saviour’s 
warning  command:  “Go  not  forth,  believe  it  not.” 

For  the  church  has  never  lost  sight  of  its  Lord.  He  said, 
Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  and  he  has  never  been  hidden 
from  their  eyes.  Indeed,  he  took  good  care  that  down  through 
the  ages  there  should  always  be  at  least  one  place  where 
he  would  evermore  stand  forth  visibly,  in  his  true  character 
unveiled.  And  so  he  takes  his  stand  by  every  table  spread 
with  the  emblems  of  his  dying  love,  and,  holding  out  to  his 
disciples  the  cup  in  his  hand,  exclaims,  “This  cup  is  the  new 
covenant  in  my  blood,  which  is  shed  for  you  for  the  remis¬ 
sion  of  sins.” 

That  cup  in  Christ’s  hand,  has  it  not  always  been  to 
Christian  eyes  like  that  strange  instrument  or  receptacle 
which  electrical  photography  has  just  now  devised,  from 
which  all  obscuring  substances  have  been  carefully  expelled, 
and  through  which  freely  pass  those  mysterious  cathodic 
rays  which  the  electric  fluid  imparts,  rays  which  do  not  pos- 
^  Gleanings,  Vol.  iii.  sect  4. 
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sess  much  power  of  general  illumination  to  gratify  curiosity 
by  lighting  up  everything  all  around,  but  which  have  an 
amazing  penetrative  force,  piercing  through  whatever  obscur¬ 
ing  or  even  metallic  armor  within  which  we  hide  the  object 
on  which  they  are  turned,  and  laying  bare  the  secrets  of  its 
innermost  recesses,  until  the  sensitized  photographic  surface 
provided  has  fixed  those  secrets  in  indelible  lines  which  all 
may  see  ? 

Cathodic  rays;  kata  odos,  a  path  down  into  the  heart  ot 
things,  these  rays  find. 

And  along  such  a  path  travels  the  vision  of  Christians,  as 
they  look  on  that  cup  in  Christ’s  hand,  until,  in  adoring 
wonder,  they  behold  the  very  heart  of  their  Lord,  and,  as 
they  look  thereon,  there  is  imprinted  forever  on  their  sensi¬ 
tive  souls  the  innermost  purpose  of  the  Redeemer  of  man¬ 
kind. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

SEMITIC  AND  ORIENTAL  NOTES. 

EDUCATION  AMONG  THE  SEMITES. 

The  enormous  educational  influence  of  the  Jews  through  their  scrip¬ 
tures  and  the  Bible  has  been  quite  universally  recognized,  and  proper 
praise  has  been  bestowed  upon  them  for  their  value  in  the  development 
of  mankind.  But,  so  far  as  now  known,  little  has  been  attempted  in  the 
way  of  a  systematic  inquiry  into  the  educational  habits  and  ideas  among 
the  Semites  generally,  though  the  most  casual  examination  of  the  subject 
will  show  a  very  large  amount  of  suggestive  material  for  such  a  study. 
This  is  of  course  very  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  now  so  much 
Assyrian  material  which  throws  light  upon  the  question  from  the  general 
racial  standpoint,  as  distinguished  from  the  narrow  national  point  of 
view  of  the  literature  of  the  Hebrews  alone. 

One  is  struck,  at  the  outset,  with  the  extensive  range  of  subjects  which 
the  first  glance  reveals.  The  variety  of  studies  is  almost  as  great  as 
that  which  most  modern  nations  offer  as  the  themes  of  inquiry  among  the 
literary  portion  of  the  population.  We  have,  for  example,  first  of  all, 
extensive  historical  writings,  with  definite  historical  problems  recognized, 
and  more  or  less  successfully  expounded.  Then  we  have  a  large  body 
of  theological  literature,  with  set  themes  of  discussion,  and  a  position  to 
declare.  There  is,  too,  a  very  large  body  of  material  which  might  fairly 
stand  for  the  science  of  geography.  Still  another  large  section  for  law 
and  jurisprudence.  Added  hereto,  there  are  almost  numberless  tablets 
of  astronomical  allusions  and  astrological  speculations.  On  the  side  of 
aesthetic  culture  and  development  we  have  sculpture  and  architecture, 
with  plans  and  projections  for  extensive  building  plans;  a  very  large  and 
not  inferior  body  of  ideas  upon  the  subject  of  mechanics;  and  these  all  in 
connection  with  a  well-regulated  and  catalogued  library,  which  was 
apparently  designed  for  actual  practical  use,  and  that  for  a  very  large 
number  of  persons. 

To  be  sure,  these  studies  could  be  by  no  means  regarded  as  scientific 
efforts.  Nevertheless  they  point  to  an  educational  outlook  which  is 
singular,  when  we  recall  that  it  was  highly  developed  at  least  two  thou¬ 
sand  years  before  the  Christian  era.  The  large  body  of  priests  and 
scribes,  added  to  the  nobles  and  the  higher  classes  generally,  must  have 
had,  as  a  background  for  all  their  intellectual  efforts,  a  people  among 
whom  some  of  the  arts  and  not  a  little  general  knowledge  had  made  con- 
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siderable  progress.  Indeed,  from  what  we  know  of  the  causes  that  were 
tried  at  law,  and  the  effect  of  the  decisions  upon  the  people,  they  must 
have  had  a  decided  educational  power. 

When  we  come  to  the  Phoenicians,  we  see  the  mechanical  impulses  of 
the  Semites  very  strongly  developed.  Here  we  have  a  nation  building 
ships  and  scouring  the  seas,  and  also  with  strong  colonizing  tendency, 
and  with  the  mechanical  skill  and  appliances  for  erecting  enormous 
structures,  and  excelling  in  the  finer  arts  of  commercial  production  and 
exchange.  The  industrial  arts  must  have  been  cultivated  very  consider¬ 
ably,  weaving,  and  fancy  dyeing,  and  the  preparation  of  articles  for 
exchange  and  the  foreign  markets  with  which  they  had  intercourse  and 
carried  on  trade. 

Indeed,  the  ruling  authority  was  probably  an  oligarchy  of  merchants 
who  had  acquired  great  wealth  and  political  power.  And  the  great 
activity  along  these  lines  led  to  the  expansion  of  ship-building  and  the 
related  activities,  the  building  of  harbors,  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
appliances  of  invention  for  the  better  prosecution  of  commerce.  Artists, 
skilled  workmen,  manufacturing  tradesmen  and  producers,  with  their 
mechanical  energy  and  skill,  were  in  all  probability  very  widely  diffused 
among  the  people.  Indeed,  we  have  the  evidence  of  some  of  the 
bilingual  inscriptions  that  there  were  guilds,  somewhat  after  the  order  of 
the  mediaeval  guilds,  whose  members  were  elected  and  called  “fellows  * 
of  the  orders. 

But  of  all  the  Semitic  nations  which  had  the  educational  activities 
highly  developed,  the  Jews  and  Arabians  stand  first.  The  former,  from 
the  times  of  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  which  were,  according  to 
rabbinical  tradition,  often  assemblies  of  from  one  hundred  to  four  hun¬ 
dred  students,  to  the  days  of  the  synagogues,  were  very  active  in  the 
work  of  education.  Music,  poetry,  and  law,  civil  as  well  as  religiousi 
were  a  large  part  of  the  instruction.  The  synagogue  was  matured  dur¬ 
ing  the  captivity;  but,  long  before  that  period,  there  were  organized 
activities  for  the  spread  of  knowledge,  'fhese  efforts  were  naturally 
confined  chiefly  to  the  higher  classes;  but  the  democratic  nature  of  the 
Hebrew  theocracy  had  its  proper  influence,  and  soon  led  to  the  general 
inculcation  of  knowledge  among  all  the  people,  where  the  nature  of  the 
case  made  it  at  all  possible. 

The  priesthood,  being  civil  in  authority  and  function  as  well  as  relig¬ 
ious,  necessarily  had  an  education  on  that  side  as  well  as  in  the  ritual 
and  ceremonial  of  the  Temple.  This  of  course  led  to  the  larger  prob¬ 
lems  of  public  morality  and  political  relations.  Thus  we  have  the 
prophets,  emphasizing  the  neglect  of  the  priests  in  this  regard,  by  them¬ 
selves  raising  the  (juestions  of  unequal  taxation,  the  relation  of  the 
nobility  to  the  common  people,  the  rights  and  welfare  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  classes,  and  the  like.  This  gave  the  Hebrews  a  political  education 
which  has  not  been  equaled  among  any  people  in  the  world. 
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The  domestic  arts  and  occupations  were  not  less  earnestly  studied  and 
inculcated  of  which  we  have  also  very  clear  evidence.  And  the  effect 
upon  the  habits  of  the  people  by  this  influence  was  very  marked  and 
decisive  in  many  a  time  of  trial  and  need.  The  fact  is  that  on  the  prac¬ 
tical  side,  law,  government,  social  relations,  economy,  and  literature,  were 
quite  extensively  taught  and  mastered.  Later  on,  language  study  became 
more  common  as  the  Jews  became  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  such  study, 
as  well  as  forced  to  the  necessity  by  mingling  with  other  peoples. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  study  of  philosophy;  while  dialectics  was  soon 
recognized  as  of  great  practical  worth  in  imparting  as  well  as  receiving 
instruction.  A  single  fact  in  connection  with  the  education  of  the  Jews 
must  be  forever  remembered.  By  the  terms  of  their  religious  exclusive¬ 
ness,  the  Jew  was  the  peer  of  every  one  of  his  race.  Hence  the  ideas 
became  soon  in  the  strictest  sense,  enforced  by  the  religious  bond, 
popular,  because  the  interests  were  the  interests,  not  of  a  man,  but  of  a 
people.  One  singular  fact  further  deserves  to  be  noted,  namely,  that 
medicine  and  therapeutics  were  among  the  last  to  receive  attention, 
though  of  course  the  law,  with  its  enormous  ritual,  and  its  numerous 
hygienic  instructions  and  observances,  was  a  powerful  force.  But  of 
organized  medical  study  there  is  little  or  no  trace,  due  very  largely, 
probably,  to  the  abundance  of  supernatural  forces  at  the  command  of 
the  priesthood,  and  the  conception  of  the  nearness  of  Jehovah  and  the 
immediateness  of  his  interventions.  But  this  seems  to  be  alone  among 
the  practical  sciences  which  did  not  receive  very  thorough  attention  in 
some  form  or  other. 

The  notable  service  which  the  Arabs  have  rendered  to  civilization  and 
general  culture  is  too  well  known  to  need  recounting  here;  though  that 
was  chiefly  post-Christian  in  its  development,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
estimate  just  how  much  of  its  inspiration  was  due  to  Christian  influence 
and  guidance.  Nevertheless,  it  is  in  direct  logical  sc(iuence  to  the 
earlier  Semitic  history,  as  regards  educational  ideas  and  tradition,  and 
cannot  be  considered  otherwise  than  as  very  considerably  the  outcome 
of  Semitic  trial  and  discipline. 

ISRAEL  AMONG  THE  NATIONS. 

Under  the  above  title,  M.  Anatole  Leroy-Bcaulieu  has  recently  pub¬ 
lished  a  most  interesting  and  fruitful  study  of  the  “Jews  and  Antisemi¬ 
tism.”  ^  The  author  makes  a  very  exhaustive  review  of  the  jiliysical  and 
social  status  of  the  Jew  the  world  over  at  this  time,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  discussion  reveals  and  brings  into  his  argument  a  large  number  of 
instructive  facts.  One  sentence  in  the  introduction  will  be  especially 
interesting  and  suggestive  to  Americans:  “  This  expression  [i.  e. 
Judaizing]  is  often  used  in  Europe  to  indicate  the  growing  ascendency 

1  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1895. 
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of  material  interests  and  the  encroachments  of  the  mercantile  spirit.  I 
do  not  think  that  the  Jew  can  be  held  responsible  for  this  tendency  and 
I  shall  attempt  to  show  this  in  my  forthcoming  work:  Le  Regne  de 
I'Arf^ent.  What  the  Antisemites  call  the' Jiidaizing'  of  society  might, 
as  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  asserting,  be  more  correctly  called  the 
'Americanizing'  of  morals."  The  italics  are  our  own. 

The  author  announces  himself  a  Christian  and  a  Frenchman,  and  then 
proceeds  to  give  his  thorough  and  exhaustive  statement  of  his  theory  of 
the  rise,  origin,  and  reasons  for  the  continuance  of  the  antisemitic  feeling 
which  is  at  present  raging  so  persistently  in  some  portions  of  Europe. 
His  arraignment  of  the  Russian  government  for  its  treatment  of  its 
Jewish  subjects  is  especially  severe  and  just.  One  is  dazed  to  find  it  in 
cold  type,  though  it  is  not  new,  that  England  did  not  fully  emancipate 
the  Jews  until  1849  and  1858,  Denmark  in  1849,  Austria  in  1867,  Germany 
in  1869  and  1871,  Italy  in  i860  and  1870,  Switzerland  in  1869  and  1874, 
and  Bulgaria  in  1878  and  1879.  Russia  and  Roumania  and  Spain  and 
Portugal  have  not  yet  risen  to  this  plane  of  humanity,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  in  sight  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Russia  has  between  three  and  five  millions  of  these  unfortunate  sub¬ 
jects.  Germany  and  Austria  have  about  two  millions  together,  of  which 
the  German  Empire  has  about  six  hundred  thousand,  about  two-thirds  of 
whom  are  in  Prussia.  The  rest  are  variously  distributed,  the  United 
States  having  about  half  a  million.  Never  has  Israel  been  more  widely 
dispersed,  yet  never  before  has  her  distinctive  alienation  and  separate¬ 
ness  from  the  rest  of  the  world  been  more  clearly  marked  or  excited 
such  intense  antipathy  and  adverse  activity. 

This  dispersion  of  the  Jews  has  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  climatic 
conditions  cannot  exterminate  the  race,  and  that  conditions  of  privation 
and  hardship  which  would  very  soon  end  the  existence  of  almost  any 
other  people  have  not  had  this  effect  upon  the  sons  of  Jacob,  and  the 
probability  is  that  they  will  continue  to  endure  as  long  as  any  one  else 
does,  [injvided  they  are  not  removed  by  force. 

Tlie  {)rejudice  against  the  Jew,  our  author  states,  arises  from  several 
different  causes;  the  first  being  religious,  and  this  in  time  becoming 
racial,  and  then  national,  and  so  continually  adding  force  and  venom  until 
the  desire  for  Jew-baiting  has  penetrated  even  into  the  (ierman  univer¬ 
sities  and  the  higher  classes  of  European  society.  But  in  this  the 
Germans  are  not  alone;  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen  have  the  same 
feelings  toward  him. 

Physiologically  the  Jew's  are  a  most'  interesting  study,  as  our  author 
well  shows;  though  there  is  some  reason  to  fear  that  he  has  made  use  of 
all  kinds  of  material,  some  of  which,  like  the  United  .States  Census  Re¬ 
ports  of  i8f/),  are  notoriously  untrustworthy  and  useless  for  scientific 
purposes.  Htishows  the  strength  and  power  of  the  family  bond,  and  the 
relation  to  the  welfare  of  the  race  of  the  fact  that  families  are  reared  in 
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the  early  young  manhood  and  womanhood  of  the  parents.  Longevity  for 
this  and  other  reasons  is  greater  among  the  Jews,  being  in  our  own 
country  in  the  ratio  of  fifty-seven  to  forty-one.  All  of  which  tends  to 
make  the  Jew  multiply  more  quickly  than  his  Christian  neighbor,  and 
has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  relative  morality  of  the  Jews  and 
Gentiles  also. 

How  impressive  these  facts  have  become  at  this  late  date  is  seen  in  an 
article,  by  Dr.  H.  Behrend,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  September, 
i88(;,  wherein  the  writer  makes  a  request  upon  the  English  Government 
to  make  certain  requirements  of  butchers,  in  accordance  with  the  Jewish 
code.  Most  certain  it  is  that,  as  M.  Leroy  Beaulieu  remarks,  “Judaism 
has  made  religion  the  handmaid  of  hygiene,  and  has  utilized  piety  for 
the  preservation  of  health.”  Christian  preachers  and  public  teachers 
generally  might,  with  great  profit  to  themselves  and  their  clients,  famil¬ 
iarize  themselves  with  these  facts  as  given  in  the  Old  Testament,  even 
with  all  the  light  of  the  science  of  this  century.  We  may  yet  see  the 
curious  spectacle  of  the  civilized  world  turning  to  the  Bible  for  a  new 
reason,  namely,  to  maintain  its  physical  life,  and  the  relief  from  the 
admitted  ravages  of  the  social  evil,  which  is  devastating  and  corrupting 
almost  every  civilized  nation,  may  yet  be  seen  to  lie  in  the  re-adoption  of 
the  essential  principles  of  the  Mosaic  code  for  the  regulation  of  family 
and  social  life.  Certain  it  is  that,  at  present,  there  seems  to  be  nothing 
to  stop  the  sweep  of  immorality  in  this  particular  form.  Perhaps  the 
author  would  regard  this  evil  also  as  a  part  of  the  process  of  “American¬ 
izing  ”  morals. 

Psychologically  the  Jew  of  to-day  is  uninteresting,  except  where  he 
attracts  attention  by  his  genius,  which  is  always  to  be  treated  as  a  matter 
by  itself.  At  all  events  the  wonderful  manifestations  which  make  the 
Old  Testament  such  a  mine  of  psychological  phenomena,  illustrating 
almost  every  phase  of  modern  physiological  psychology,  and  affording 
numberless  illustrations  for  which  as  yet  no  adec^uate  explanation  has 
been  discovered,  do  not  seem  to  be  present  in  the  modern  Jew,  probably 
because  he  has  lost  the  finer  traits  of  intellect  and  feeling  by  the  bar¬ 
baric  yearning  for  material  wealth  which  the  experience  of  centuries 
has  created  within  him.  Mentally  he  presents  no  attractiveness,  being 
for  the  most  part  sordid  and  puerile. 

These  and  a  large  number  of  other  facts  form  the  body  and  discussion 
of  a  very  useful  and  timely  book.  If  the  antisemitic  question  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  deeper  than  racial  or  national  lines,  as  this  writer  maintains,  and 
antisemitic  activity  is  merely  a  form  of  a  universal  Kultur  kampf  it 
may  well  engage  the  attention  of  thinkers  everywhere.  Certainly  now, 
we  must  be  impressed,  not  merely  with  the  scandal  of  our  century  in 
their  persecution,  but  also  with  their  wonderful  endurance  under  the 
pressure. 


Boston.  Mass. 


A.  A.  Beble. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

SOCIOLOGICAL  NOTES  AND  REVIEWS. 

DR.  GLADDEN’S  LECTURES  IN  CHICAGO. 

The  most  important  and  valuable  course  of  lectures  on  social  questions 
given  in  the  country  this  winter  has  probably  been  that  of  Dr.  Washing¬ 
ton  (iladden.in  Steinway  Hall,  Chicago,  January  21,  22,  24,  28,  29,  and  31, 
on  "The  Factory,”  “The  Labor  Union,”  "The  Corporation,”  “The  Rail¬ 
way,”  "The  City,”  and  "The  Church.” 

These  free  lectures,  which  filled  the  small  hall  with  three  or  four 
hundred  of  the  most  intelligent  and  progressive  citizens  of  Chicago, 
were  made  possible  by  an  endowment  known  as  the  Ryder  Endowment, 
of  about  ten  thousand  dollars,  whose  income  is  to  be  used  annually  hence¬ 
forth  for  such  a  course.  Would  that  a  similar  fund,  administered  by 
equally  broad-minded  trustees,  could  be  secured  in  every  city.  Here 
is  a  field  for  endowment,  to  which  little  attention  has  hitherto  been  paid. 
In  these  days  when  most  of  the  peoi)le’s  knowledge  comes  from  a  press 
so  often  managed  by  the  “business  end  ”  in  the  interest  of  whatever  qio- 
nopolyor  private  business  will  pay  therefor,  it  is  increasingly  important 
to  develop  these  forms  of  public  discussion. 

Although  occasional  criticism  was  heard,  as  in  every  course  of  lectures, 
the  universal  verdict  seemed  to  be  that  Dr.  Gladden’s  absolute  fearless¬ 
ness  and  honesty  of  jjurpose  in  expressing  his  convictions  upon  burning 
and  delicate  <iuestions,  where  so  many  fear  to  utter  a  syllable,  was  most 
refreshing  and  stimulating. 

His  underlying  theses  were,  that  we  must  put  far  more  conscience  and 
unselfish  work  for  the  common  weal  into  our  business  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  must  rigidly  control  monopolistic  industries,  preventing  their  ex- 
tortifuis  and  discriminations,  and  must  fill  our  business  and  private  life 
with  go(Ml-will  for  employee  and  employer,  for  customer  and  competitor, 
and  strive  to  make  of  our  cities  all  that  Dr.  Shaw  has  shown  us  to  be 
practicable  and  wise,  or  we  become  traitors  to  our  country  and  our  God. 

The  course  fittingly  closed  with  an  appeal  to  the  church  to  realize 
Christ’s  ideal  of  g(Kjd-will  and  of  the  unity  of  social  interests,  so  sadly 
lacking  everywhere  to-day.  The  church  of  Chicago  was  declared  to  be 
the  union  of  all  truly  working  for  the  above  ideal  of  a  new  Jerusalem 
here  and  now,  and  any  Presbyterian  church  in  Chicago  that  did  not  feel  it¬ 
self  more  united  with  any  Methodist  or  Catholic  church  in  the  same  city 
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in  securing  better,  purer,  higher  life  for  the  entire  community  than  it 
might  feel  united  with  some  other  Presbyterian  church  in  Rockford  or 
Milwaukee  was  declared  not  to  belong  to  the  true  church  of  Christ 
of  Chicago.  One  was  reminded  of  Mr.  Stead’s  fine  definition  of  the 
church  as  “the  union  of  all  who  love,  in  the  interest  of  all  who  suffer.” 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  course  of  Dr.  Gladden’s,  full  of  apt  illustra¬ 
tion,  and  giving  evidence  of  extended  study,  will  be  many  times  repeated 
elsewhere  and  ultimately  printed.  The  lecture  on  Corporations  was 
printed  in  this  magazine  in  October,  1895.  E.  w.  b. 


MR.  HOLBROOK’S  LECTURES  AT  OBERLIN. 

In  five  lectures  to  the  theological  students  during  the  month  of  .March,, 
given  by  invitation  of  the  Faculty,  Mr.  Holbrook  delineated  in  brief  but 
clear  and  comprehensive  outline  his  conception  of  what  are  the  most 
imperative  social  needs,  and  the  most  effective  social  forces.  In  due 
time  he  hopes  to  elaborate  his  views  for  the  readers  of  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra.  But  a  summary  may  now  be  profitable.  Briefly  stated,  the 
outline  is  as  follows  : — 

Leaving  to  the  so-called  scientific  sociologists  the  elaboration  of  fan¬ 
tastic  theories  concerning  the  ultimate  nature  of  the  social  organism,  he 
developed  first,  the  true  conception  of  the  sui>reme  importance  of  the 
individual  units  of  which  human  society  is  composed.  Each  individual 
will  is  a  kingdom  in  itself.  Every  system  is  a  failure  which  d(jes  not 
secure  the  fullest  possible  development  of  the  individual  in  society.  In 
this  the  genius  of  Christianity  is  prec'ininent.  It  brings  all  the  forces  to 
bear  upon  the  regeneration  and  the  perfection  of  the  individual.  It 
leaves  the  ninety  an<l  nine  in  the  wilderness,  to  seek  the  one  lost  sheep 
upon  the  mountain,  and,  having  found  it,  comes  back  rejoicing.  This 
emphasis  of  the  worth  of  the  individual  is  the  foundation  of  Protestant¬ 
ism  in  theology,  of  democracy  in  government,  and  of  laisscz-fiif'^ 
economics.  Laissez-fnif'e,  Mr.  Ibilbrook  admitted,  was  attended  with 
much  friction  in  a  selfish  world  ;  but  the  remedy  for  this  is  to  be  found 
only  in  social  regeneration,  ancl  not  in  scientific  socialism. 

But  in  this  attention  to  the  individual,  Christianity  is  not  forgetful  of 
society  in  the  mass.  In  perfecting  the  individual  it  is  bound  to  modify 
economics  and  jiolitics  ami  all  social  activities.  Modern  democracy  dif¬ 
fers  from  that  of  Aristotle,  however,  in  this,  that  in  the  modern  view  the 
state  exists  for  the  individual,  rather  than  the  individual  for  the  state. 
The  great  aim  of  the  re[)ublic  is  to  secure  to  each  imlividual  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  his  fullest  personal  develoiimtnt  without  injury  to  his  neigh¬ 
bor.  The  principal  province  of  the  state  is  thus  to  secure  free  play,  and 
to  protect  the  individual  from  the  encroachments  of  powerful  and  selfish 
competitors. 

The  arrival  of  democracy  is  already  announced  in  Europe  as  well  as 
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in  America,  and  its  presence  cannot  be  ignored.  Its  arrival  raises  new 
problems  in  governments,  and,  by  reason  of  the  low  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment  in  individual  intelligence  and  morals,  the  responsibilities  and 
hazards  are  so  great  as  to  burden  the  enlightened  leaders  of  thought  with 
serious  apprehensions  of  the  future  and  with  enormous  responsibilities. 
Now  that  the  people  have  the  power,  the  danger  from  the  prevalence  of 
false  ideals  and  theories  has  become  extreme. 

Among  the  false  ideals  which  men  are  seeking  to  establish,  and  among 
the  errors  which  the  common  people  would  be  taught  are  fundamentals, 
Mr.  Holbrook  mentioned  the  wrong  conception  of  the  duties  and 
functions  of  the  state ;  wrong  conceptions  of  liberty  ;  wrong  notions  of 
ecjuality  among  men  ;  an  overestimate  of  the  importance  of  the  environ¬ 
ment,  compared  with  the  organism  ;  the  working  from  the  mass  to  the 
unit,  instead  of  the  reverse ;  and  the  materialistic  conceptions  as  to  the 
causes  of  poverty  and  its  remedies.  He,  however,  admits  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  limit  to  which  the  state  may  not  go  in  its  efforts  to 
ameliorate  and  improve  the  conditions  and  prospects  of  its  citizens,  to 
protect  the  weak,  the  slow',  the  stupid,  against  the  strong,  the  swift,  and 
the  shrewd. 

He  then  went  into  consideration  of  the  practical  social  reforms  that 
may  be  brought  about,  keeping  in  mind  these  limitations  of  individual¬ 
ism  and  socialism,  both  of  which  he  urged  were  necessary  poles  of 
thought  in  full-orbed  truth.  Among  the  directions  in  which  the  state 
can  be  es[)ecially  effective,  he  mentioned  the  care  and  improvement  of 
all  the  physical  features  of  the  country,  such  as  public  highways,  forests, 
and  streams  ;  inspection  of  stores,  factories,  public  buildings,  and  even 
such  matters  as  fire  escapes  and  plumbing,  which  affects  the  public 
health;  analysis  of  drugs,  li(|uors,  and  foods;  collection  of  statistics; 
protection  and  education  of  children,  and  the  defectives,  dependents,  and 
delinciuents  of  society  ;  wise  and  just  laws  on  usury,  savings-banks,  cor¬ 
porations,  monopolies,  trusts,  labor  organizations;  limiting  and  taxing 
inheritances  ;  regulation  of  insurance  companies ;  the  prohibition  of  the 
liquor  traffic  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  physical  and  moral  welfare  of  all  the 
people  through  education,  such  as  scho<}ls,  public  libraries,  and  state 
universities.  The  limits  to  state  activity  which  Mr.  Holbrook  particu¬ 
larly  enforced  were  encroachments  upon  individual  and  personal  rights, 
such,  for  instance,  as  are  guaranteed  under  the  Constitution  ;  and  the 
religious  instruction,  which,  owing  to  the  limitations  of  men,  it  seems 
impracticable  for  the  state  to  undertake,  although  he  clearly  enunciated 
the  principle  that  good  citizens  are  simply  good  people,  and  the  relation 
of  ethics  to  religion  was  most  intimate.  It  was  a  question  to  what  extent 
the  prejudices  of  men  should  deter  the  state  from  insisting  upon  the  best 
methods  of  producing  a  high  ethical  culture  in  its  citizens. 

Although  people  cannot  be  made  honest,  industrious,  and  thrifty  by 
act  of  Congress  ;  yet,  when  these  practical  reforms  have  become  firmly 
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established  in  the  laws,  customs,  and  usages  of  the  people,  a  new  social 
order  will  surely  be  the  result,  and  a  social  regeneration,  which  is  from 
without  and  not  from  within,  which  is  from  above  and  not  from  below, 
which  is  from  God  and  not  from  man,  will  usher  in  the  highest  ideals 
into  religion,  politics,  economics,  and  the  result  will  be  such  an  era  of 
good-will  that  peace  and  righteousness  shall  begin  to  be  realized  upon 
earth. 

In  the  course  of  the  lectures,  it  came  in  the  speaker’s  way  to  refer  to 
some  significant  changes  of  sentiment  which  have  taken  place  recently 
with  reference  to  the  use  of  the  phrase  “Christian  sociology."  It  will  be 
remembered,  that  in  the  symposium  published  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  for  July,  1895,  many  of  the  eminent  writers,  among  them  Profes¬ 
sor  Small  of  Chicago,  spoke  in  very  strong  terms  against  the  use  of  that 
phrase,  and  that  the  department  of  Sociology  in  Hartford  Theological 
Seminary  had  formally  dropped  the  word  “  Christian,"  under  the  plea 
that  the  word  “sociology”  was  sufficient.  But  now  Professor  Shailer 
Matthews  is  publishing  in  Professor  Small’s  magazine  a  series  of  articles 
under  the  title  of  “Christian  sociology,”  the  use  of  which  he  now  justi¬ 
fies  ;  while  Hartford  Theological  Seminary  (  whose  Sociological  School, 
we  are  sorry  to  learn,  has  been  discontinued)  has  recently  inaugurated 
Rev.  A.  R.  Merriam  as  “  Professor  of  Christian  Sociology.”  G.  F.  w. 


EIGHTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ECONOMIC 

ASSOCIATION. 

This  meeting,  held  at  Indianapolis  December  27-31,  drew  together,  as 
usual,  most  of  the  prominent  teachers  of  economics,  and  was  unusually 
successful  in  the  harmony  of  feeling  and  the  profitableness  and  animation 
of  the  discussions.  In  the  latter,  relating  chiefly  to  the  money  question. 
Professor  F.  W.  Taussig,  of  Harvard,  most  ably  and  fairly  led  the  argu¬ 
ment  for  gold  monometallism,  as  did  Professor  Edward  A.  Ross,  of  Le- 
land  Stanford  University,  for  independent  free  coinage,  which  he  recog¬ 
nized  as  silver  monometallism  in  the  United  States.  Professors  Farnum 
and  Irving  Fisher,  of  Yale,  were  strong  gold  monometallists.  Nearly  all 
the  other  economists  seemed  to  agree  with  General  F.  A.  Walker,  who 
sent  a  paper,  that  while  unprepared  at  present  to  indorse  independent 
free  coinage  at  any  ratio,  the  injury  to  business,  the  destruction  of  steady 
employment  for  labor,  and  the  injustice  to  the  debtor  class  from  falling 
prices  are  most  serious,  and  could  largely  be  helped  by  international  bi¬ 
metallism. 

Professor  Walter  F.  Willcfjx,  of  Cornell,  shattered  one’s  faith  in  the 
accuracy  of  whatever  portion  of  the  census  was  taken  under  the  spoils 
system,  as  most  of  it  was,  by  proving  how  utterly  and  ridiculously  unre- 
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liable  and  contradictory  are  nearly  all  the  census  statistics  on  such  a  sim¬ 
ple  matter  as  the  areas  of  our  States  and  their  subdivisions. 

The  retiring  president  of  the  Association,  Professor  John  B.  Clark,  of 
Columbia  College,  in  his  opening  address,  held  that  where  trusts  and 
other  monopolies  of  large  capital  are  not  sustained  by  unjust  discrimina-^ 
tions  in  railroad  rates  and  by  predatory  methods,  they  are  unconsciously 
forced  to  find  profitable  employment  for  their  large  income  in  further 
improvements  in  processes  and  reduction  in  prices  to  tempt  the  con¬ 
sumer,  and  in  attacking  each  other.  Most  of  the  economists  present, 
while  admiring,  as  usual,  the  ability  of  Professor  Clark’s  treatment,  could 
not  reach  his  optimistic  conclusions,  partly  from  the  thought  that  large 
monopoly  profits  may  be  consumed  luxuriously  rather  than  reinvested 
productively,  while,  thus  far,  trusts  and  similar  combinations  seem  more 
ready  to  unite  against  the  public  than  to  war  upon  each  other. 

In  view  of  the  prevailing  excitement  at  that  time  over  Venezuela,  it 
was  pleasant  to  note  that,  w'hile  the  sentiment  was  strong  for  maintaining 
national  honor,  there  was  a  full  appreciation  of  our  indebtedness  to  Great 
Britain  for  taking  the  lead  in  developing  parliamentary  and  democratic 
institutions,  and  of  late  in  boldly  attacking  many  burning  questions  of 
natural  monopoly  and  social  and  municipal  reform.  As  long,  however, 
as  England  persists  in  introducing  militarism  in  this  continent  by  her 
strong  fortifications  at  the  Bahamas,  Bermudas,  the  Antilles  Islands,  Hal¬ 
ifax,  and  V’ancouver,  few  could  indorse  the  statement  of  Professor  Mayo 
Smith,  of  Columbia  College,  that  he  would  rather  live  next  door  to  all 
South  America  as  a  British  dependency  than  next  to  a  typical  Spanish- 
American  republic. 

The  meeting  of  the  Association,  in  December,  1896,  under  its  new 
president.  Professor  Henry  C.  Adams,  of  Ann  Arbor,  will  be  held  at 
Nashville,  Term.  E.  w.  b. 


LLOYD’S  WEALTH  AGAINST  COMMONWEALTH.  1 

Among  the  books  of  special  interest  to  social  students  which  have  ap¬ 
peared  during  the  past  twelve  months,  Lloyd’s  “  Wealth  against  Com¬ 
monwealth  ”  has  attracted  wider  notice  than  any  other.  It  deals  with 
monopolies  and  trusts  in  general,  but  with  the  methods  and  practices  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  particular.  The  question  of  monopolies 
shares  with  the  questions  of  silver  and  the  restriction  of  immigration  the 
honor  or  the  dishonor  of  taxing  the  best  thought  in  America  as  to  what 
practical  solution  can  be  fountl  for  the  distressing  problems  which  it  pre¬ 
sents.  The  tendency  to  organization  and  to  cooperation  seems  to  be 
crystallizing  into  an  evil  that  our  laws  seem  inaderjuate  to  deal  with. 
That  evil  is  simply  the  actual  suspension  of  the  natural  law  of  compe- 

Wealth  against  Comm()nwealth  By  Henry  Demarest  Lloyd.  Pp.  563. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  1895.  !?2.5o. 
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tition  and,  in  its  stead,  an  iron-clad  law  of  combination  or  the  total  anni¬ 
hilation  of  competitors  who  decline  to  combine. 

That  this  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  Mr. 
Lloyd  endeavors  to  show,  and  cites  testimony  and  decisions  of  courts  ad 
vifinitian  upon  the  point.  But  one  attempt  has  been  made  to  answer  his 
charges,  and  that  by  Mr.  George  Gunton,  the  New  York  economist.  To 
our  minds  the  answer  is  not  conclusive,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  has  ma«le  out  a 
case,  that,  so  far,  has  been  sustained  by  the  vast  array  of  facts  which  he 
presents. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  that  the  one  who  suffers  most  from  Mr.  Lloyd’s 
terrible  arraignment  is  the  President  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  be¬ 
cause  he  has  benefited  the  most  from  its  commercial  successes  and  his 
mind  has  been  its  guiding  spirit. 

And  just  at  this  point  we  desire  to  enter  into  a  compact  with  the  read¬ 
ers  of  the  Bimliotheca  Sacra  not  to  say  a  word  that  could  be  construed 
as  personal  or  unkind  or  as  depriving  any  man  of  that  good-will  and  es¬ 
teem  which  he  desires  from  his  fellow-men,  and  which  should  never  be 
denied  him  except  for  cause,  and  then  only  when  all  possible  charitable 
constructions  that  can  be  placed  upon  his  conduct  have  failed  to  satisfy 
the  mind. 

It  is  the  one  crying  evil  of  to-day  that  such  a  low  standard  of  morals 
prevails  in  business  circles,  owing  to  the  acknowledged  legitimacy  of 
crushing  competitors  in  the  open  market,  that  many  business  men  adopt  in 
commercial  life  methods  and  practices,  that,  in  their  better  judgment,  they 
shrink  from  and  justify  only  upon  that  maxim  that  "business  is  business." 
The  result  is  a  case  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,  a  Machiavelli  or  an  lago 
in  business  and  a  philanthropist  at  heart;  a  saint  on  Sunday  and  a  sinner 
on  Monday.  A  man  may  have  faults,  —and  grievous  ones,  as  the  biogra¬ 
phy  of  Cardinal  Manning  by  Archbishop  Purcell,  or  Boswell’s  life  of 
Johnson,  or  Herndon’s  life  of  Lincolon  will  reveal, — and  it  throws  a  sort  of 
a  charm  about  the  character,  for  we  are  drawn  in  sym[)athy  to  one  so 
intensely  human;  but  there  is  no  romance,  no  halo,  no  mystery,  about 
commercial  methods  that,  if  practiced  in  private  instead  of  behind  the 
powers  of  a  cor[)oration,  would  reveal  simply  a  low  order  of  a  criminal 
instinct.  It  is  the  setting  that  permits  of  a  certain  admiration  for  Napo¬ 
leon  when  we  find  only  the  opposite  emotions  awakened  for  a  Judas  or 
a  Catherine  de  Medici. 

The  opinions  that  prevail  in  Chicago  relative  to  this  pivotal  point  in 
Mr.  Lloyd’s  book  may  be  classed  under  three  heads:  ist.  Those  which 
attribute  all  criticisms  upon  Standard  Oil  methods  and  principles  to  pop¬ 
ular  spite,  to  envy  and  jealousy  of  the  successful  and  well-to-do  in  life,— 
a  tendency  so  natural  and  prevalent  in  these  days.  2d.  Indifference  as 
to  actual  facts,  but  a  high  appreciation  of  the  splendid  charities  bestowed 
upon  Chicago,  and  a  willingness  to  condone  methods  of  acquisition  so 
long  as  it  is  so  charitably  distributed.  To  this  second  class  belong  most  of 
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the  newspapers  and  the  conservative  elements  of  society.  President  Har¬ 
per  is  by  no  means  the  only  college  president  that  would  find  this  an  agree¬ 
able  view.  3d.  A  sense  of  righteous  indignation  that  gifts  so  seemingly 
munificent  should  have  such  an  origin,  and  thus  taint  the  moral  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  whole  West  with  the  odor,  not  of  the  unselfish  and  sacrificial 
alabaster  box  of  ointment,  but  with  that  of  Standard  oil.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  this  third  class  are  in  a  handsome  minority  in  point  of  numbers  and 
influence  at  least  in  Chicago. 

When  at  the  love  feast  that  met  to  rejoice  over  the  latest  million.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Laughlin  extolled  the  giver  and,  very  unwisely  it  seemed  to  us, 
went  out  of  his  way  to  touch  upon  business  methods,  Mr.  Lloyd  at  once 
wrote  an  open  letter  to  Professor  Laughlin  as  follows: — 

“Chicago,  III,,  Nov.. 9. — Professor  Laughlin,  University  of  Chicago: 
You  are  reported  in  the  press  to  have  said  at  a  public  meeting  Novem¬ 
ber  5,  in  Kent  Hall,  University  of  Chicago,  to  the  students  and  others  pres¬ 
ent  that  whatever  might  be  charged  against  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
oil  monopoly,  no  one  could  say  he  had  accumulated  his  millions  in  any 
way  that  interfered  with  the  accumulations  of  others.  In  1885  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  Ohio  found,  as  reported  in  Vol.  43  of  the  Ohio  .State  Re¬ 
ports,  the  monopoly  had  a  freight  contract  with  the  Lake  Shore  railroad 
‘  to  keep  the  price  down  for  the  favored  customer  and  up  for  all  others,’ 
and  the  court  said:  ‘The  inevitable  tendency  anrl  effect  of  this  contract 
was  to  enable  this  company  to  ruin  all  other  operators  and  drive  them 
out  of  the  business,’ and  the  court  annulled  the  contract  as  ‘unlawful.’ 
With  the  help  of  such  unlawful  contracts  the  capital  of  the  oil  monopoly 
has  increased  in  thirty  years  from  nothing  to  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars. 

"  If  this  were  not  a  public  matter  you  would  not  have  discussed  it  at  a 
jmhlic  meeting.  Allow  me,  therefore,  to  ask  a  (juestion  of  you  as  the 
head  of  one  of  the  most  important  departments  of  political  economy  in 
the  country.  If  this  way  of  accumulating  millions  by  the  help  of  unlaw¬ 
ful  contracts  to  ruin  all  other  oi)erators  is  not  an  interference  with  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  others,  what  is  the  ‘scientific’  name  for  it,  and  for  the 
kind  of  political  economy  which  commends  it  for  imitation  to  the  young 
men  and  women  of  the  country?  Henry  D.  Lloyd.” 

To  this.  Professor  Laughlin  has  never  replied,  esteeming  silence,  evi¬ 
dently,  the  best  substitute  for  wisdom,  a  precept  which  he  might  have 
practiced  in  the  first  place,  with  better  results.  z.  s.  H. 
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SHAW’S  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  CONTINENTAL 

EUROPE. » 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  the  service  which  the  scholarly  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  has  rendered  in  this  work  and  in  its  compan¬ 
ion  volume,  published  a  year  ago,  on  “Municipal  Government  in  Great 
Britain."  Possessing  the  great  advantages  of  a  clear,  forcible  literary 
style,  and  a  breadth  and  liberality  of  view,  somewhat  connected  doubt¬ 
less  with  his  University  studies  under  Professor  Ely  twelve  years  ago, 
Ur.  Shaw  has  further  equipped  himself  by  repeated  and  lengthy  visits 
to  the  places  which  he  describes. 

Every  one  should  read  his  interesting  accounts  of  the  improvements, 
far  in  advance  of  our  own,  that  Europe  has  recently  made  in  her  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  health,  cleanliness,  comfort,  education,  and  pleasure  of  her 
city  dwellers.  We  learn  of  almost  ideal  systems  of  street-paving,  and 
the  cleaning  and  care  of  the  same,  and  of  markets,  parks,  public  baths, 
and  pawnshojjs,  school  and  municipal  as  well  as  postal  savings-banks, 
purity  of  water-supply,  disposal  of  sewage,  housing  for  the  poor,  and  wise 
provision  for  their  relief  in  distress,  for  technical  and  art  education,  pure 
food  and  drink,  and  of  cheap  and  efficient  lighting  and  transportation,  joined 
with  considerable  revenues  from  the  latter  for  public  uses.  As  we  read^ 
we  cannot  help  but  pause  in  wonder  that  the  view  of  so  many  of  these 
things  afforded  our  one  hundred  thousand  intelligent  and  often  powerful 
citizens  who  yearly  visit  Piurope  has  thus  far  produced  so  little  effect 
upon  our  own  municipal  life.  But  there  is  much  ground  for  hojje  in  the 
recently  aroused  interest  in  these  toi)ics  and  the  profound  impression 
already  made  by  these  works  of  Ur.  Shaw. 

European  municipal  government  has  the  advantage  of  our  own  in 
having  many  national  capitals  that  vie  with  each  other  in  splendor  and 
are  somewhat  developed  by  the  central  power,  as  is  Washington;  although 
in  none  are  all  the  residents  deprived  of  the  suffrage,  as  in  our  own  capi¬ 
tal.  In  Europe,  too,  there  are  restrictions  upon  the  suffrage  in  the  shape  of 
educational,  property,  or  residence  tests  that,  outside  of  F ranee,  practically 
prevent  political  action  by  those  least  likely  to  exercise  it  wisely,  although 
in  many  cities,  as  in  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  altogether  more  pre¬ 
ponderance  in  those  civic  affairs  is  granted  to  the  rich  and  aristocratic 
classes  than  would  be  desirable  in  America.  European  cities  also  have 
traditions  of  civic  pride  and  of  a  greater  readiness  to  fight  and  die,  or  live 
and  pay  taxes  and  hold  office  for  the  public  weal,  than  in  excessively  in¬ 
dividualistic  America.  On  the  other  hand,  Europe  is  burdened  with 
enormous  taxation  for  wasteful  though  perhaps  necessary  military  pur¬ 
poses  and  with  an  inheritance  of  very  h)W  wages.  Often  over  one-fifth 
of  its  population  live  in  one-room  tenements. 

The  Paris  method  of  leaving  the  gas  business  in  private  hands  subject 

1  Municipal  Government  in  Continental  Europe.  By  Albert  Shaw.  Pp. 
xii,  505.  New  York:  The  Century  Co.  1895. 
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to  a  high  tax  and  with  permission  of  high  charges  to  the  public  does  not 
seem  to  deserve  the  commendation  given  it  by  our  author.  He  hardly 
refers  to  the  city-owned  gas-works  of  Brussels,  which  supply  the  people 
with  gas  for  fifty-six  cents  by  day  and  seventy-nine  cents  by  night; 
while  he  describes  with  enthusiasm  the  Paris  system,  where  the  charge 
to  private  consumers  is  Si. 70  and  to  the  city  eighty-five  cents,  and  where 
the  charge  to  private  consumers  would  be  much  less  if  the  latter  did  not 
have  to  pay  enough  to  cover  forty-two  cents  to  the  city  on  every  thousand 
feet  used.  With  the  real  cost,  including  repairs  and  reserve  fund, 
under  forty-five  cents,  the  company  makes  over  forty  per  cent  dividends 
and  sells  its  stockholders  five  per  cent  bonds  at  par,  though  worth  a  con¬ 
siderable  premium.  The  redeeming  feature  is  that  the  street-mains  be¬ 
come  the  property  of  the  city  in  after  years.  It  may  indeed  be  admitted 
that  Paris  has  managed  the  gas(;uestion  more  wisely  than  New  York  and 
Chicago,  though  less  so  than  Glasgow  or  Birmingham.  Even  London 
gets  her  gas  at  half  the  Paris  price. 

But  this  is  only  a  minor  matter,  as  is  also,  perhaps,  the  author’s  omis¬ 
sion  to  tell  us  of  the  incidence  of  h)cal  taxation,  and  how  far  Continental 
municipalities,  it  is  to  be  feared,  fall  short  of  some  of  the  best  English 
cities  in  their  treatment  of  employees,  in  the  matter  of  long  hours, 
Sunday  work,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  "fair  wages”  clause,  specifications 
as  to  hours  ot  labor,  etc.,  in  cases  of  contract  work. 

According  to  a  seemingly  well-informe<l  English  journal,  London, 
the  Paris  council  instead  of  a  large  infusion  of  workingmen  socialists,  as 
alleged,  had  last  year,  thirteen  barristers,  twelve  manufacturers,  eleven 
journalists,  ten  active  or  retired  merchants,  six  physicians,  six  proprie¬ 
tors  or  rentiers,  three  civil-service  engineers,  three  i)ublic-works  contrac¬ 
tors,  three  accountants,  or  bookkeepers,  and  thirteen  of  various  pro-* 
fessions. 

In  closing  this  review  of  so  valuable  a  book,  we  would  emphasize,  by 
quotation,  what  is  said  of  the  German  city.  Would  that  the  American 
city, with  Its  better  start  industrially, might  adopt  the  same  ideals! 

"The  German  city  holds  itself  responsible  for  the  education  of  all  ;  for 
the  provision  of  amusement  and  the  means  of  recreation ;  for  the 
adaptation  of  the  training  of  the  young  to  the  necessities  of  gaining  a 
livelihood  ;  for  the  health  of  families  ;  for  the  moral  interests  of  all ;  for 
the  civilizing  of  the  people;  for  the  promotion  of  individual  thrift ;  for 
protection  from  various  misfortunes ;  for  the  development  of  advantages 
and  opportunities,  in  order  to  promote  the  industrial  and  commercial 
well-being  and  incidentally  for  the  supply  of  common  services  and  the 
introduction  of  conveniences.” 

And  again,  "  The  experience  of  Paris  candidly  studied,  ought  to  con¬ 
vince  the  most  skeptical  that  there  is  no  modern  community  of  civilized 
men  which  cannot  affiird  to  provide  for  its  areas  of  dense  population,  the 
most  perfect  public  appointments  that  technical  and  scientific  knowledge 
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have  discovered  and  prescribed.  Well-made  and  clean  streets,  good 
water,  proper  drainage,  convenient  transit  facilities,  complete  schools, 
thorough  sanitary  orgatrization,  these,  at  least,  should  be  cotisidered  the 
irreducible  minimum.  No  city  should  feel  itself  rich  enough  to  prosper 
without  them,  and  no  city  is  so  poor  that  it  cannot  afford  them,  if  it  has 
any  reason  whatever  for  continued  existence.  Hut  further  than  this 
indispensable  minimum,  any  city  might  hopefully  bend  its  energies 
toward  the  acquisition  of  the  finest  flowers  and  fruits  of  culture  and  art. 
Paris  has  exenqilified  these  pro[)ositions  with  an  unfaltering  faith  in 
science,  in  art  and  in  civilization  that  deserves  our  homage.”  K  \v.  h. 


SOCIAL  THEORIKS.  1 

It  is  singular  that  the  same  publisher  should"  give  us,  within  a  few 
<lays  of  each  other,  books  liy  two  individualists  who  utterly  rejiudiate 
almost  all  government  activity  save  that  of  the  iioliceman,  and  yet  who 
<Iiffer  most  widely  in  their  iiessimism.  Mr.  Wheeler  is  a  pessimist  in 
the  sense  of  believing  that  we  can  have  nothing  better,  since  we  live  in 
the  best  of  worlds,  while  Mr.  Seymour  is  a  pessimist  in  the  more  usual 
sense  of  believing  that  we  are  going  to  destruction  without  much  chance 
of  rescue.  Neither  makes  out  a  strong  case.  Most  refreshing  is  the 
calm  assumption  of  Mr.  Wheeler  that  we  are  now  living  in  an  almost 
ideal  condition,  which  he  terms  Utopia.  Although  living  in  the  cultured 
town  of  Meadville,  Pa.,  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  he  assures 
us,  with  all  apparent  sincerity,  that  railroad  discriminations  to  large 
shipiiers  are  natural  and  right ;  that  the  poor  do  not  lack  necessary  food, 
but  superfluity;  that  “if  the  production  of  anthracite  coal  were  stopped 
by  a  syndicate,  no  one  but  the  syndicate  would  suffer  ”  ;  and  that  if  any 
one  believes  that  some  monoprily  or  trust  charges  too  high  (he  instances 
sleeping  car  companies),  the  only  remedy  is  to  stop  patronizing  it.  Our 
author  even  holds  that  the  famous  granger  laws  injured  those  who 
secured  thus  some  legislative  control  of  railroad  abuses.  Of  course  such 
a  writer  devotes  the  usual  amount  of  space  to  showing  how  little  each  of 
our  seventy  millions  of  people  would  receive  if  the  property  of  a  few 
millionaires  were  eijually  divided,  and,  in  face  of  some  recent  statistics 
and  of  the  probabilities  of  the  case,  holds  that  capital  is  getting  a 
decreasing  share  of  the  product,  merely  because  of  a  decline  in  the  ratio 
of  interest.  He  thus  disregards  the  increasing  cjuantity  of  capital  per 
laborer.  No  economist  save  one  obscure  writer — Osborne — is  quoted. 
Yet  it  is  interesting  occasionally  to  see  how  strong  a  defense  can  be 
made  by  an  advocate  of  our  existing  social  condition.  Undoubtedly 

^Our  Industrial  Utopia  and  its  Unhappy  Citizens.  Hy  David  Hilton 
Wheeler.  Pp.  341.  Chicago  :  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  1895.  Si. 25. 

Government  and  Co.,  Limited.  By  Horatio  W.  Seymour.  Pp.  148. 
The  Same.  1895.  75  cents. 
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many  of  his  observations,  which  are  well  presented,  have  much  force,, 
and  should  be  considered  even  by  those  who  reject  his  social  philosophy. 

Mr.  Seymour’s  book,  which  consists  of  bitter  invective  against  our  pro¬ 
tective  tariff,  is  unsupported  by  any  citation  of  facts  or  authorities. 
There  is  altogether  too  much  truth  in  the  author’s  charges  as  to  the 
corruption  attending  tariff  legislation,  but  he  hurts  his  case  by  his  lack  of 
judicial  temper,  and  his  seeming  unconsciousness  of  the  really  strong 
arguments  that  have  influenced  so  many  honest  and  intelligent  men  to 
indorse  protective  tariff  here,  and  of  late  in  Continental  Europe.  While 
there  is  considerable  agricultural  depression  in  this  country,  outside  the 
great  corn  belt  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Southern  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  the 
fact  that  it  is  still  greater  in  free  trade  England,  as  well  as  protectionist 
Germany  and  France,  shows  that  monetary  or  other  causes  aside  from 
the  tariff  are  producing  it.  How  ridiculous  that  any  prominent  and 
ordinarily  sane  man  should  write,  “  In  the  thirty  years  of  protectionism 
the  typical  American  farmer  with  whom  we  have  been  and  are  familiar, 
has  been  changed  from  a  well-dressed,  well-read,  independent  and 
spirited  man  to  a  scarecrow  with  vacant  eyes  and  gaping  mouth,  with  the 
inevitable  confidence  man  near  at  hand  ”!  e.  w.  b. 


SPRAGUE’S  LAWS  OF  SOCIAL  EVOLUTION.  1 

Fro.m  the  standpoint  of  a  clergyman  who  regards  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion  as  the  sanction  of  love,  fraternity,  peace,  and  the  cessation  of  com¬ 
petitive  struggles,  even  to  the  extent  of  welcoming  the  gradual  develop¬ 
ment  of  socialistic  ideals,  there  appears  under  the  above  title  a  criticism 
of  Kidd’s  famous  book.  Kidd  wants  efiuality  of  opportunity,  in  order 
thereby  to  secure  a  finer  rivalry  and  a  quicker  destruction  of  the  weak. 
Such  a  policy  is  assumed  to  be  contrary  to  the  personal  interest,  called 
the  "  reason,”  of  the  average  man,  but  a  necessity  for  development,  and 
requiring,  therefore,  a  readiness  to  sacrifice  personal  interest  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  good.  Such  social  conduct,  favorable  to  a  fierce  struggle  for  survi¬ 
val  is  assumed  to  be  stimulated  by  religion.  Sprague  denies  these 
premises.  He  wants,  not  more  rivalry  and  competition,  but  "  peace  on 
the  condition  of  greater  ecjuality  of  results,”  and  believes  that  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  true  social  conduct,  such  as  factory  legislation,  is  not  to  increase 
the  stre.ss  and  severity  of  the  competitive  struggle,  but  to  relieve  it.  The 
author  does  a  good  service  in  showing  how  different  is  Kidd’s  conception 
of  religion  from  what  it  was  assumed  to  be  by  many  clergymen  who  at 
first  thought  that  Kidd  had  forged  new  arguments  for  them. 

Kidd  may  be  right  in  fearing  the  deadening  results  of  stopping  all 
struggle;  but  we  may  all  take  courage  in  its  tendency  not  so  much  to 

'The  Laws  of  .Social  Evolution.  By  Rev.  Franklin  M.  Sprague.  Pp, 
166.  Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard.  i8f;5. 
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cease  as  to  change,  with  growth  of  opportunities,  general  wealth  and 
morality,  from  a  struggle  for  the  necessaries  of  life  to  a  struggle  for  its 
comforts  and  luxuries,  such  as  will  give  a  larger,  fuller,  and  truly  richer 
life.  As  men  rise  to  employments  that  in  themselves  develop  the  mind 
or  increase  artistic  taste,  a  new  motive,  the  love  of  one’s  work,  may  also 
largely  and  profitably  displace  the  spur  of  necessity.  E.  w,  n. 


CRAh'TS  PRACTICAL  CHRLSTIAN  SOCIOLOGY. ^ 

This  book,  with  its  five  hun<lred  closely  written  pages,  has  many 
fruitful  suggestions,  and  a  remarkably  large  collection  of  illustrative 
facts  and  cjuotations  from  high  authorities  in  all  fields  of  social  activity. 
The  title,  however,  is  not  well  chosen,  for  the  book  lacks  the  methodical 
arrangement  and  the  systematized  knowledge  which  have  come  to  be 
expected  of  a  book  on  Sociology. 

The  substance  of  the  book  was  first  given  before  the  Princeton  Theo¬ 
logical  Students  under  the  broad  heads  of  The  Church,  The  Family  and 
Education,  Capital  and  Labor,  and  Citizenship,  treating  all  from  the 
standpoint  of  orthodox  Christianity.  The  author  presents  much  of  sane 
criticism  of  existing  social  institutions,  and  suggestions  for  social  ameli¬ 
oration  from  somewhat  the  same  standpoint  as  that  occupied  by 
Professor  Ely,  who  is  frequently  (juoted.  The  full  index  makes  the  work 
useful  for  reference.  E.  w.  B. 


MUHLEMAN’S  MONETARY  SYSTEMS  OF  THE  WORLD.* 

This  clear,  compact  summary  of  the  history  and  present  status  of  the 
the  currency  and  banking  systems,  the  gold  and  silver  output,  coinage, 
etc.,  of  all  the  important  countries  of  each  continent,  not  omitting  South 
America  and  Asia,  by  the  Deputy  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  seems  thoroughly  reliable  and  to  the  close  student  of  monetary 
questions  almost  invaluable.  E.  W'.  B. 

^  Practical  Christian  Sociology.  By  Rev.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts.  Pp.  524. 
New  York  :  Funk  &  Wagnalls.  1895. 

*  Monetary  Systems  of  the  World.  By  M.  L.  Muhleman.  Third  edi¬ 
tion.  Pp.  198.  New  York:  Chas.  H.  Nicoll.  1895. 
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ARTICLE  X. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

Puritanism  in  the  Old  World  and  in  the  New.  From  its  Incep¬ 
tion  in  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth  to  the  Establishment  of  the  Puritan  The¬ 
ocracy  in  New  England.  A  Historical  Handbook.  By  J.  Gregory, 
Edinburgh.  Pp.  404.  London:  James  Clark  &  Co.  1895. 

The  scope  of  this  new  book  on  Puritanism  is  well  indicated  by  the 
title. 

Mr.  Gregory  regards  Puritanism  as  “preeminently  a  moral  and  re¬ 
ligious  force,”  negatively  setting  itself  in  opposition  to  “corruptions  alike 
in  Church  and  State”;  positively  seeking  to  “promote  the  ends  and  right¬ 
eousness  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.”  Whilst  recognizing  the  fact  that  it 
became  “identified  with  certain  sharply  defined  doctrines  and  peculiar 
practices”  as  well  as,  for  a  time,  with  the  dress  and  manners  that  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  Roundhead  from  the  Cavalier,  he  maintains  that  both 
were  “separable  accidents  rather  than  part  of  its  real  contents  and  sub¬ 
stance.” 

Puritanism,  as  to  its  essential  genius,  he  says,  is  not  merely  three  hun¬ 
dred  years  old,  but  older  than  Christianity  itself.  “Samuel  was  a  Puri¬ 
tan,  so  w’as  Ezra,  so  was  Nehemiah,  so  was  John  the  Baptist.  It  was  the 
zeal  of  Puritanism  that  moved  the  Divine  Son  to  expel  the  traffickers  from 

the  Temple . It  was  the  spirit  of  Puritanism  that  flamed  up  in  the 

hreast  of  Ambrose  when  he  reijuired  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  before 
entering  the  church  at  Milan,  to  make  reparation  for  the  slaughter  of  the 
citizens  of  Thessalonica.”  Savonarola  too  was  a  Puritan. 

There  is  doubtless  truth  in  this  contention.  The  author  might  even 
have  gone  further — indeed  implicitly  he  does  so — and  identified  Puri¬ 
tanism  with  “the  spirit  of  Christianity,”  to  the  history  of  which  Ur.  Math- 
esonof  Edinburgh  devoted  his  well-known  work.  Thus  viewed,  it  might 
form  the  subject  of  a  new  chapter — a  very  attractive  chapter  too — of  that 
very  interesting  work.  Certain  historical  references  to  the  Puritans  may 
.be  adduced,  too,  such  as  the  one  quoted  by  him  from  Archbishop  Whit- 
gift  (p.  2),  which  lend  some  sanction  to  this  view  of  them.  At  the  same 
time  a  line  of  treatment  like  this  runs  the  risk  of  magnifying  their  differ¬ 
ences  from  the  Established  Church  on  the  one  hand,  and  lessening  those 
between  them  and  the  Independents  on  the  other.  In  my  judgment,  Mr. 
Gregory  has  not  altogether  escaped  this  danger. 

But  it  is  time  to  indicate  in  a  general  way  the  contents  of  the  work.  It 
IS  divided  into  tw’o  great  sections,  headed  respectively,  “  Puritanism  in 
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the  "Old  World”  and  “Puritanism  in  the  New  World”;  the  former 
again  is  subdivided  into  ten,  the  latter  \nXo  seven  chapters.  After  an  In¬ 
troduction  the  following  subjects  are  discussed:  The  Creative  Causes 
of  Puritanism;  The  Church  of  England;  The  Rise  of  Puritanism  in  Eng¬ 
land;  The  Chasm  Widening:  Rise  of  Presbyterianism  in  England; 
Puritanism:  further  Developments  and  Means  used  for  their  Repression; 
The  Conflict  between  Puritanism  and  the  Church;  Rise  of  Independency; 
The  Corrupt  State  of  the  Church;  The  Martin  Marprelate  Controversy; 
The  Puritan  Martyrs;  Holland  and  the  Exiled  Independents. 

The  seven  chapters  of  the  second  section  are  as  follows:  Founding  of 
New  Plymouth;  The  P'ounding  of  Massachusetts;  Roger  Williams:  the 
Beginning  of  Religious  Controversy  in  New  England;  Growth  and  De¬ 
velopment  of  New  England;  Religious  and  Social  Aspects  of  New  Eng¬ 
land;  The  Growth  of  Intolerance  in  New  England;  Toleration  and  Re¬ 
ligious  Liberty;  General  Conclusion. 

Special  points — such  as,  Schism;  Who  was  Martin  Marprelate?  “Pil¬ 
grim  Fathers  neither  Puritans  nor  Persecutors”;  Calvinism  and  Puri¬ 
tanism  not  identical;  and  others — are  discussed  in  separate  notes. 

On  the  relation  of  the  Separatists  to  the  Puritans,  Mr.  Gregory  says. 
The  former  “  were  the  vanguard  of  the  Puritan  host,  that  is  to  say,  they 
carried  their  zeal  for  reform  and  purity  of  doctrine  and  worship  to  its  im¬ 
plied  and,  as  they  believed,  necessary  consetiuences."  So  far  as  I 
understand  the  matter,  the  cardinal  difference  lay  rather  in  this,  that  the 
Separatists  regarded  it  as  a  duty  to  endeavor  to  realize  the  true  idea  of  a 
Christian  church,  i.  e.  purity  of  fellowship;  whilst  the  Puritans,  though 
theoretically  holding  by  the  principle  that  a  church  should  be  constituted 
by  believers,  distinctly  repudiated  endeavors  to  put  it  in  practice.  They 
wanted  to  purify  the  Church  of  England  as  regards  its  ministry,  some  of 
its  doctrines,  some  of  its  ceremonies,  and  in  a  measure  its  government; 
but  they  were  as  strongly  opposed  to  the  principle  of  attempting  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  believers  and  unbelievers,  which  constituted  .Separa¬ 
tism,  as  either  the  English  or  any  Continental  State  Church.  Mr.  Gregory, 
I  venture  to  think,  has  scarcely  done  full  justice  to  this  point. 

The  author  does  not  profess  to  have  drawn  largely  on  original  sources 
for  his  information;  but  he  has  made  good  use  of  the  best  and  most  re¬ 
cent  authorities,  American  no  less  than  British.  His  views  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  and  causes  of  events,  of  the  character  and  aims  of  the  actors,  and 
of  other  things  which  go  to  make  up  history,  are  marked  by  independence, 
— sometimes  perhaps  a  little  jealous, — breadth,  and,  in  the  main,  insight. 

Mr.  Gregory’s  position,  that  Calvinism  and  Puritanism  are  not  indisso¬ 
lubly  bound  together,  is  also  correct,  i.  e.  in  the  abstract.  As  a  matter  of 
historical  fact,  however,  all  or  nearly  all  Puritans  did  hold  the  type  of 
Christian  doctrine  termed  Calvinism.  And  so  closely  allied  did  the  two 
things  seem  to  their  antagonists  that  for  that  very  reason  they  gradually 
exchanged  their  own  original  Calvinism  for  a  modified  Arminianism,  or 
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perhaps  rather  for  what  may  be  termed  a  Melanchthonian  or  Lutheran 
type  of  doctrine. 

During  the  early  period  of  the  English  Reformation  all  Protestants 
were  Calvinists.  The  Puritans  proper  stuck  to  it.  So  no  less  did  the  In¬ 
dependents,  and  continued  to  be  spoken  of  as  Calvinists  till  far  on  into  the 
present  century. 

For  a  work  covering  so  much  ground  and  such  a  variety  of  theme  Mr.. 
Gregory’s  book  is  remarkably  readable: — it  is  interesting  alike  for  its 
grouping  of  facts  and  for  the  philosophical  spirit  in  which  they  are 
handled. 

“Historical  Handbook  ”  well  describes  the  work.  External  features 
like  the  division  into  short  chapters;  the  indication  of  the  theme  of  the 
paragraphs  of  the  chapters  by  printing  the  first  words  in  heavy  type; 
the  prefixing  to  each  chapter  a  table  of  “  Memorable  Events  and  Dates,”' 
of  “Contents,”  and  sometimes  a  list  of  names  of  eminent  men;  and  the 
appending  of  an  ample  index,  add  greatly  to  its  fitness  for  such  a  purpose. 
The  get-up  does  ample  credit  to  both  publishers  and  printers. 

D.  w.  .s. 

Christianity  in  the  United  States  from  the  First  Settlement  down 
to  the  Present  Time.  By  Daniel  Dorchester,  D.  D.  Revised  Edi¬ 
tion.  Pp.  814.  New  York:  Hunt  &  Eaton;  Cincinnati:  Cranston  & 
Curts.  1895.  §3.50. 

The  first  edition  of  this  most  valuable  work  was  issued  in  1887.  In  its. 
present  form  it  incorporates  the  latest  statistics  and  a  presentation  of  the 
latest  phases  of  religious  development  in  the  United  States.  The  volume 
is  of  unparalleled  interest  and  importance,  giving  as  it  does  a  complete 
summary  of  the  religious  developments  from  the  first  settlement  of  North 
America  to  the  present  time.  It  treats,  in  a  comprehensive  manner,  of 
“The  First  Discoveries  and  Settlement";  “  Protestant  Beginnings”;  “  La¬ 
ter  Roman  Catholic  Beginnings”;  “Church  and  State”;  “The  Religious 
Lifeof  Protestantism  ”;  “  Religious  Customs  among  Protestants  ”;  "  Prot¬ 
estant  Missions  among  the  Indians”;  “Diverse  Currents";  “Morals”; 
"Education  under  Protestantism  ”;  “The  Revolution  and  the  Churches”; 
"Protestant  Beginnings  beyond  the  Alleghenies”;  “The  F'rench-Ameri- 
can  Infidelity”;  “Reforms  Initiated”;  “New  Life  in  the  Protestant 
Churches — from  1800  to  1850”;  “The  New  Life  Exjianding — the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley”;  “The  New  Life  Organizing”;  “The  New  Life  Reforma¬ 
tory”;  “Organic  Changes  in  Protestant  Churches”;  " Mormonism ”; 
"Growth  of  ‘  Flvangelical  ’  Protestant  Churches”;  and  several  other  topics 
which  we  have  omitted. 

The  b(X)k  is  divided  into  the  Colonial  Era,  reaching  to  1776;  and  the 
National  Era,  from  then  on,  which  is  naturally  subdivided  into  the  period 
from  1776  to  1800,  from  1800  to  1850,  and  from  1850  to  1894.  The  Table 
of  Contents  is  a  history  in  itself,  while  a  perusal  of  the  volume  overwhelms 
the  reader  with  the  evidences  of  careful  research  and  of  faithful  handling 
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of  the  vast  amount  of  material  at  command.  As  a  history  of  Christianity 
in  the  United  States  it  has  no  ecjual,  and  can  have  no  superior. 

In  this  volume  the  author  amply  justifies  his  optimistic  view  of  the  sit¬ 
uation  as  summarized  in  the  following  paragraphs: — 

".  .  .  From  a  careful  study  of  the  history  of  American  Protestantism, 
we  have  risen  up  to  declare  the  conviction  that  the  purely  voluntary  are 
the  best,  the  purest,  and  most  favorable  conditions  for  the  religious  life  of 
any  people,  and  that  in  no  other  land  and  iti  no  other  age  has  Christianity 
made  such  real  ajid  extensive  progress  as  in  the  United  States  during  the 
past  ninety-four  years. 

“As  evidence  of  this  we  cite  the  existence  of  158,695  church  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  evangelical  denominations,  with  114,823  ministers  and  48,207 
local  preachers,  and  15,217,948  communicants,  where  there  were  only  3,030 
churches,  2,651  mitiisters,  and  364,872  communicants  in  1800 — an  increase 
of  155.665  churches,  112,172  ministers,  and  14,853,076  members  in  ninety- 
four  years,  or  a  thirty-eightfold  increase  of  communicants,  while  the  pop¬ 
ulation  increased  about  twelvefold.  The  erection  of  church  edifices  to 
the  value  of  five  hundred  and  seventy-two  millions  of  dollars,  the  support 
of  public  worship  in  which  1 14,000  ministers  of  the  gospel  participate,  the 
corresponding  number  of  Sunday-schools,  the  expenditure  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy  millions  of  dollars  in  religious  publications, $135,872,025 
for  home  missions,  and  over  one  hundred  and  three  millions  of  dollars  for 
foreign  missions,  all  within  the  century,  and  three-fourths  of  it  within  the 
last  forty  years,  and  these  entire  amounts,  raised  by  purely  voluntary 
methods,  are  monumental  evidences  of  the  success  of  the  voluntary  prin¬ 
ciple.  Iiesi<les  this,  the  founding  of  our  colleges,  three  hundred  and  sev¬ 
enty  in  number,  with  thirty-three  thousand  students  pursuing  the  collegi¬ 
ate  course  of  study  for  the  degree  of  A.  li.,  and  seventy-nine  per  cent  of 
them  in  denominational  colleges,  is  one  of  many  other  evidences  of  the 
successful  working  of  Christianity,  wholly  independent  of  the  State"  (pp. 

784-785). 

Literature  of  Theology.  A  classified  Bibliography  (jf  Theological 
and  General  Religious  Literature,  liy  John  F'letcher  Hurst.  Pp. 
xvi,  757.  New  York:  Hunt  &  Eaton;  Cincinnati:  Cranston  &  Curts. 
1896. 

This  Bibliography  serves  as  a  new  edition  of  the  author’s  “  Bibliotheca 
Theologica,"  published  in  1883.  Of  the  earlier  work  Bishop  Hurst  could 
and  did  say,  “  It  has  been  prepared  in  the  mere  fragments  of  time  which 
have  come  during  the  stress  and  pressure  of  graver  duties.”  This  is  not 
said,  and  cannot  be,  of  the  new  edition.  Bishop  Hurst’s  graver  duties 
are  doubtless  as  pressing  now  as  then,  but  fortunately  he  was  able  to  se¬ 
cure  the  cooperation  of  Rev.  Geo.  \V.  Gilmore,  now  Professor  of  the 
English  Bible  at  Bangor,  and  this  painstaking  scholar  has  devoted  a 
great  amount  of  time  to  the  task.  He  has  regarded  it  not  as  an 
aside-work,”  but  as  one  deserving  and  claiming  his  best  effort.  The 
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seven-lined  prefatorial  acknowledgment  of  Professor  Gilmore’s  part  in 
the  preparation  of  the  work  might  have  been  much  more  extensive,  and 
even  the  appearance  of  his  name  upon  the  title-page  would  not  have 
been  an  extravagant  recognition. 

The  (juestion  may  fairly  be  raised,  whether,  in  the  absence  of  a  first 
edition  with  its  natural  “  pull  ”  for  recognition’,  the  compilers  would  have 
thought  it  best  to  include  some  of  the  titles  which  are  inserted,  but  the 
literature  of  Theology  has  been  well  scanned,  and  the  Bibliography  is 
a  very  helpful  one. 

The  limitation  (in  both  editions)  of  the  titles  to  bf)oks  “published  in 
Great  Britain,  the  Unite<l  .States,  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada” — a  limit 
transgressetl  now  and  then  with  advantage— seems  to  us  to  be  an  un¬ 
necessary  embarrassment  to  the  compilers  of  a  work  of  the  dignity  and 
value  of  this  book.  Had  some  of  the  English  works  been  omitted,  and 
their  places  sujiplied  by  a  few  of  the  choicest  German  brwiks,  the  w’ants 
of  those  who  will  naturally  seek  guidance  here  in  the  purchase  or  read¬ 
ing  of  books  would  be  better  supplied.  Any  one  who  would  profitably 
use  Trommius,  or  Gesenius’  Thesaurus,  or  the  Latin  editions  of  Ignatius, 
Irenaus,  and  Tertullian  would  probably  be  able  to  profit  by  a  German 
or  a  French  book. 

An  index  of  authors  and  one  of  subjects,  the  latter  covering  eighty 
pages  and  prepared  by  Professor  Gilmore,  enable  the  easier  use  of  the 
book  f(;r  a  variety  of  purposes. 

Owen  H.  Gates. 

Authokitative  Christianity.  The  Thirh  World  Council  of 
Ephesus,  a,  d.  431.  Vol.  II.  Translated  by  James  Crystal,  M.  A. 
Jersey  City,  New  jersey,  U.  S.  A.:  James  Crystal.  1895.  To  subscrib¬ 
ers,  S3  a  volume:  to  others,  $4. 

The  second  volume  of  James  Crystal’s  "Authoritative  Christianity” 
has  come  from  the  press.  The  first  volume  contained  all  the  genuine  re¬ 
mains  of  the  F'irst  Ecumenical  Council  held  at  N’icma,  325  A.  D.  The 
volume  before  us  contains  the  first  half  of  the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Ephe- 
sus,43i  A.  D.  It  is  a  volume  of  seven  hundred  and  sixty-nine  pages, ded¬ 
icated  to  “The  German  Flm[)eror  William  II.,  and  to  the  German  Peo¬ 
ple.”  The  author  in  his  translation  seeks  to  deal  fairly  with  the  Greek, 
giving  a  literal  rendering  as  far  as  possible.  The  notes  and  explanations 
are  full  and  presented  in  a  scholarly  manner.  The  different  parts  of  the 
work,  however,  might  have  been  put  together  so  as  not  to  lead  to  confu¬ 
sion  in  the  hands  of  the  reader. 

The  author  emphasizes  with  great  vigor,  what  has  certainly  in  the  past 
not  been  unobscured  in  the  Romish  Church  at  least,  that  this  council,  so 
far  from  seeming  to  countenance  the  worship  of  the  creature  and  to  leave 
a  large  place  for  Virgin  worship,  really  emphasized  with  all  its  authority 
the  worship  of  God  alone.  Not  the  human,  even  in  Christ,  but  the  di¬ 
vine,  Solely  and  alone,  can  be  allowed  as  the  object  of  human  adoration. 
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He  makes  itjvery  clear  how  Cyril  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  “the 
duty  of  beinj^  bowed  to  belongs  only  to  the  Divine  and  ineffable  nature 
— befits  God  alone."  The  author  believes  that  as  early  as  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  heresy  had  entered  into  the  church  of  “a  consubstantiation  of 
Christ’s  humanity,  not  his  divinity,  and  the  worship  of  the  brearl  and 
wine  as  being  not  only  bread  and  wine,  but  also  His  real  body  itself  and 
His  real  blood  itself,  both  of  which,  according  to  Theodoret  (going  be¬ 
yond  Xestorius),  are  really  and  orally  taken  by  the  communicant”  (Pre¬ 
face,  iii).  “  Cyril  condemns  this  corporeal  manducjition  as  ‘  cannibalism 
[ivdp<airo<i>aiyla),  and  asserts  with  Nestorius  a  real  absence  of  the  substance 
of  God  the  Word’s  divinity  from  the  rite;  and,  against  Nestorius,  a  real 
absence  of  the  substance  of  Christ’s  humanity  from  the  rite;  and  of  course, 
against  him,  he  denies  any  worship  of  Christ’s  separate  humanity  there  or 
anywhere  else,  and  any  and  all  eating  of  the  substance  of  his  flesh,  etc., 
and  uses  stronger  language  than  is  found  to-day  in  most  Anglican  writers 
against  that  absurd  tenet  and  heresy.”  This  will  suggest  what  .Mr.  Crys¬ 
tal  hopes  to  be  the  practical  result  of  a  better  understanding  of  this  im¬ 
portant  council.  He  is  inspired  to  undertake  the  great  task  of  putting 
into  the  hands  of  English  students  who  cannot  have  access  to  the  origi¬ 
nal  sources,  the  authoritative  records  of  the  “Six  World  Councils”  with 
copious  explanatory  notes,  because  he  believes  that  what  is  accepted  by 
all  the  great  branches  of  the  church  to-day  as  authoritative  Christianity 
should  be  better  known.  He  is  certainly  right  in  this  judgment,  and  it  is 
an  indication  of  the  slow  progress  made  in  historical  publications  that  this 
is  the  first  serious  attempt  that  has  been  made  in  this  particular  direc¬ 
tion.  .Mr.  Crystal  deserves  great  credit  for  his  courage  and  perseverance 
under  all  the  difficulties  attending  such  a  work.  A.  T.  .Swi.SG. 

The  Unity  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  By  William  Henry  Green, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.  Pp.  xvii,  583.  New  Y«»rk:  Charles  Scribner’s  .Sons. 
1895.  $3.00. 

The  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Pentateuch.  By  William  Henry 
Green,  I).  D.,  L.  L.,  I'rofessor  of  Oriental  aiul  Ohi  Testament  Litera¬ 
ture  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  Pp.  xiii,  184.  The  Same. 
Si.50. 

These  two  volumes  of  Professor  Green  meet  an  urgent  want,  and  will 
be  welcomed  not  t)nly  by  all  studious  clergymen  who  are  unwilling  to 
rest  satisfied  with  the  mere  authority  of  names  in  harming  their  opinion 
upon  critical  matters,  but  as  well  by  a  large  number  of  the  nn^re  intelli¬ 
gent  laymen,  all  of  whom  can  read  the  volumes  with  both  profit  and 
ease;  for  such  is  Professor  Green’s  command  of  the  intricate  details  of 
the  subject,  and  such  is  his  rare  literary  ability,  that  he  has  made  the 
volumes  e(|ually  valuable  to  the  more  intelligent  general  reader  and  to 
the  professional  critic. 

After  all  the  flood  of  confident  assertions  concerning  the  certainty  of 
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the  conclusions  of  the  Wellhausen  school  with  reference  to  the  non- 
Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  majority  of  readers  will  be 
surprised  to  find  from  these  volumes  upon  how  slender  a  foundation  the 
denial  <>f  the  Mosaic  authorship  has  been  made.  It  would  seem  before¬ 
hand  impossible  that  so  much  smoke  could  issue  from  so  small  a  fire. 

In  the  volume  upon  Genesis,  Ur.  Green  conducts  the  reader  through 
the  first  book  of  the  Pentateuch,  chapter  by  chapter,  verse  by  verse,  and 
sets  before  him  the  statements  and  arguments  of  the  destructive  critics, 
and  shows  the  endless  and  arbitrary  tergiversations  by  means  of  which 
they  endeavor  to  give  consistency  to  their  new-blown  hypotheses.  In 
light  of  Ur.  Green’s  plain  straightforward  statement  of  these,  the  asserted 
wriggiings  of  the  ordinary  harmonizers  appear  innocent  indeed.  The 
very  first  stroke  of  the  more  recent  critics  is  to  transfer  the  fourth  verse 
of  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis  to  the  beginning  of  the  first  chapter, 
and  to  transform  its  meaning  so  that  it  shall  signify  the  very  opposite  to 
what  it  does  in  the  nine  other  cases  where  it  occurs  in  the  book,  and 
then  from  this  misinterpretation  draw  an  inference  adverse  to  the  unity 
of  the  book.  'I'bey  then  contrast  the  style  of  the  first  chapter  with  that 
of  the  second  and  third,  asserting  that  that  of  the  first  is  verbose,  repeti¬ 
tious,  generic,  systematic,  chronological,  and  scientific,  while  that  of  the 
two  following  chapters  is  free  and  flowing,  and  draw  their  conclusions  on 
the  supposition  that  the  style  of  a  writer  must  be  the  same  when  unfold¬ 
ing  a  grand  cosmogony,  as  when  detailing  the  incidents  of  a  love  scene 
and  family  life.  With  utter  obliviousness  to  the  facts  of  literature,  and 
to  the  fjeculiar  phrases  of  the  particular  passages  in  ([uestion,  the  critics 
insist  that  the  word  “day”  means  twenty-four  hr)urs, and  proceed  t«) state 
that  the  redactor  who  gave  final  form  to  the  conglomerated  mass  which 
they  fleclare  the  book  of  Genesis  to  be,  left  a  flat  contradiction  between 
the  first  chapter  and  the  second,  since  the  first  chapter  says  that  he  was 
two  days  in  making  the  heavens  and  earth,  and  the  second  chapter  only 
one  day.  On  the  same  principle  they  would  have  to  maintain  later  that 
there  is  a  contradiction  between  Ex.  xxx.and  Num.  iii.  i,  because  in  Exo¬ 
dus  .Moses  is  said  to  have  been  forty  days  on  Mount  Sinai  with  the  Lord, 
whereas  in  Numbers  the  phrase  is  “in  the  day  that  Jehovah  sjiake  unto 
Moses  in  .Mount  Sinai.”  Wellhausen  says  that  he  hasn’t  any  patience 
with  harmonizers.  He  can  then  have  little  patience  with  any  person  who 
attempts  to  defend  the  writings  of  his  own  school,  for  they  have  to  be 
explained  ami  harmonized  beyond  all  measure  to  find  any  shadow  of 
consistency  in  them. 

The  present  dominant  theory  respecting  the  Pentateuch,  which  com¬ 
pletely  reverses  the  views  of  all  the  earlier  destructive  critics,  is  not  yet 
of  age,  having  originated  with  Professor  Wellhausen’s  volume  “The 
History  of  Israel,”  published  in  1878.  The  earlier  critics  had  maintained 
that  the  so-called  Elohist  documents  were  the  «)ldest,and  that  the  Jehovist 
writer  supplemented  the  work  of  his  predecessor,  but  Kuenen  and  Well- 
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hausen  make  the  Elohist  documents  the  supplement,  and  the  Jehovist 
the  original.  So  confident  have  they  and  their  followers  been  in  their 
assertions  that  they  have  almost  knocked  the  breath  out  of  all  question¬ 
ers,  and  have  proclaimed  the  establishment  of  their  theory  upon  a  scien¬ 
tific  basis.  Dr.  Green’s  elaborate  analysis  of  Genesis,  and  clear  discus- 
sion  of  the  general  subject  in  "The  Higher  Criticism  and  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,’’  pretty  effectually  prick  the  bubble,  and  make  it  possible  for  the 
reader  of  average  intelligence  to  discern  the  scientific  grounds  upon 
which  our  continued  belief  in  the  unity  and  Mosaic  authorship  of  the 
Pentateuch  is  maintained. 

Isaiah  O.ne  axo  his  r3ooK  One.  An  Essay  and  an  Exposition.  By 
George  C.  M.  Douglas,  D.  D.,  Principal  and  formerly  Professor  of 
Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Exegesis  in  the  Free  Church  College, 
Glasgow,  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Toronto:  Fleming  H.  Kevell  Co. 
1895.  $2.50. 

This  volume  of  Dr.  Douglas  will  be  welcomed  by  all  classes,  both  for 
the  learning  displayed  by  the  author,  and  for  the  judicial  and  courteous 
style  in  which  the  discussion  of  a  hotly  controverted  subject  isc(»nducted. 
The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  last  (three  hundred 
pages)  is  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  prophec^  ;  while  the  first  (one 
hundred  atul  sixteen  pages)  is  a  direct  discussion  of  the  unity  of  the  book. 

To  break  the  force  of  the  arguments  against  the  unity,  the  autlujr  urges 
that  the  naming  of  Cyrus  beforehand  is  anahigous  to  what  is  done  in  other 
prophecies,  and  hence  is  not  an  objection  of  great  weight.  Ishmael  was 
announced  by  name  to  Hagar,  and  Isaac  to  Abraham,  before  their  birth, 
and  so  were  Jesus  and  John  the  Baptist  to  their  parents.  lJut,  as  these 
were  born  soon  after  their  announcement,  a  more  im[)ortant  case  in  point 
is  that  of  King  J(jsiah,  whose  birth  was  foretold  by  name  three  hundred 
years  before  its  actual  occurrence  ( i  Kings  xiii.  2).  Isaiah  must  have 
known  of  this  naming  of  Josiah,  and  hence  could  scarcely  have  been 
surprised  that  the  name  Cyrus  was  revealed  to  him  beforehand.  Further¬ 
more,  the  element  of  time  is  habitually  absent  from  prophecy,  though 
dates  do  sometimes  occur  in  Isaiah;  and  it  is  this  absence  of  time  which 
marks  an  important  difference  between  prophecy  and  soothsaying,  and 
gives  to  the  piophetic  writings  that  perspective  which  one  enjoys  in  nat¬ 
ural  scenery  when  looking  at  a  mountain  range.  Isaiah  and  his  hearers 
did  not  know  how  near  or  how  far  off  the  exile  was,  nor  how  long  it  was 
to  last.  In  this  respect  their  ignorance  was  analogous  to  that  of  the  early 
Christians  regarding  Christ’s  second  coming. 

In  respect  to  the  difference  in  the  topics  and  circles  of  ideas  in  the  two 
portions  <jf  Isaiah,  the  author  maintains  that  it  is  not  greater  than  we 
should  expect  upon  the  theory  of  unity  of  origin.  It  is  a  mistake  to  re¬ 
gard  the  first  part  of  the  genuine  pro))hecy  as  wholly  political,  and  as 
having  sole  reference  to  the  struggles  with  Assyria;  and  it  is  incorrect  to 
restrict  the  last  portion  of  the  book  to  Israel’s  escape  from^the  Babylonian 
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exile,  for  the  predicted  restoration  is  not  merely  of  the  two  tribes  in  Bab«^ 
ylon,  but  of  the  whole  twelve  tribes,  and  of  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles. 

Upon  the  question  of  the  “Servant  of  Jehovah,”  the  author  maintains 
that  as  an  individual  he  is  the  same  as  the  Messiah;  while  the  true  subject 
of  the  book,  all  the  way  through,  is  God’s  grace  to  Israel  in  two  testing 
times,  namely,  under  Ahaz,  and  under  Hezekiah.  With  respect  to  the 
principle  maintained  by  many  modern  critics,  that  a  prophet’s  work 
always  has  reference  in  the  first  instance  to  his  own  time,  the  author  holds 
that  its  application  is  often  made  too  far-reaching,  so  as  to  bring  with  it 
consecjuences  which  are  not  to  be  accepted.  This  principle  would  make 
the  position  of  prophets  like  Jeremiah  unintelligible,  and  was  not  the 
view  taken  by  either  Jews  or  Christians  in  the  New  Testament.  Further¬ 
more,  there  is  a  real  connection  between  chapters  xl.-lxvi.  with  Isaiah’s 
age;  while  in  earlier  portions  of  the  book,  as  in  viii.  16,  17,  it  is  clear 
that  Isaiah  sometimes  had  primary  respect  to  other  generations, — he 
had,  in  short,  a  double  duty,  which  related  both  to  his  own  time  and  to 
the  time  to  cfjme.  The  prevailing  tendency,  even  among  many  believing 
critics,  is  to  minimize  too  much  the  supernatural  in  prophecy. 

The  author  denies  that  the  last  portion  of  the  book  rests  upon  the  exile 
as  an  accomplished  fact.  The  exile  was  not  a  single  event,  but  a  process. 
The  restoration  of  the  twelve  tribes  was  indeed  far  advanced  in  Isaiah’s 
time.  The  pro{)hetic  ministry  thus  had  reference  to  a  period  of  decay 
stretching  onwards  from  the  age  of  Solomon.  The  rlifficulties  of  arranging 
Isaiah’s  discourses  in  comiection  with  the  events  of  his  life  are  increased  by 
the  fact  that  we  have  only  a  part  of  what  he  wrote,  and  perhaps  not  much 
of  it;  while  our  ignorance  of  his  times  is  very  great.  Hence  this  objection 
need  not  bear  against  the  unity  of  the  b»)<)k.  We  have  analogous  diffi¬ 
culty  in  harmonizing  the  records  of  Christ’s  life  given  in  the  four  Gospels. 

But  space  forbids  further  summary  of  the  argument,  or  attention  to 
specific  points  of  exposition.  The  volume  should  be  read  and  studied  by 
all  who  are  called  upon  to  form  an  opinion  upon  the  vexed  questions 
which  are  raised  by  modern  critics  concerning  Isaiah;  and  we  shall  be 
surprised  if  its  perusal  does  not  do  much  to  break  the  force  of  the  over¬ 
confident  assertions  of  rationalistic  criticism. 

Creation;  God  in  Time  and  .Space.  (Studies  in  Theology. — IV.)  By 

Randoi.I'H  S.  F'f)STKR,  D.  D.  LL.  D.  Pp. xiii,365.  New  York:  Hunt 

&  Eaton;  Cincinnati:  Cranston  &  Curts.  1895.  $3.00. 

The  present  volume  forms  a  fitting  supplement  to  the  preceding  three 
volumes  upon  Systematic  Theology,  which  have  established  the  high 
reputation  of  its  author.  In  this  he  deals  with  questions  of  wide  scien¬ 
tific  and  popular  as  well  as  of  theological  interest.  Among  the  subjects 
treated  of  are  "  Space  Measures  of  the  Universe”  ;  “The  Inorganic  Uni¬ 
verse”;  “Masses  of  Matter”;  “The  Solar  System”;  "  V’astness  of  the 
Solar  Group” ;“  Economies  of  the  Inorganic  Universe”  ;"  Mode  of 
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Makinf^  the  Solar  System  ”  ;  “  Heyond  the  Solar  System  ”  ;  "  The  Measures 
of  the  Universe  “  Dawn  of  the  Life  System  “  TheOrganic  Universe"; 
“All  Human  lieings  from  One  Pair”;  and  “Are  Other  Worlds  Inhab¬ 
ited?  ” 

In  treating  of  the  subjects  with  which  he  is  not  si)ecially  familiar  the 
author  makes  judicious  selectirms  frf)m  well-recognized  authorities,  and 
so  puts  the  reader  in  touch  with  the  original  sources  of  information. 
The  chapter  “All  Heings  from  One  Pair’’  is  largely  occupied  in  criticism 
of  the  late  Professor  Alexander  Winchell’s  theory  that  Adam  was  not  the 
first  man,  but  that  there  were  preadamites,  from  whom  some  existing 
races  are  descended.  The  volume  will  be  found  of  great  value  and 
much  interest. 

Rational  'I’iikologv;  or  Kthical  and  Theological  Essays.  Hy  John 
Milton  Williams,  D.  I).  V*ol.  II.  Pj).  325.  Chicago:  Charles  H. 
Kerr  &  Co.  i8</3.  $1.25. 

In  this  second  volume  Dr.  Williams  continues  his  able  discussions  of 
the  fundamental  (luestions  of  Systematic  Theology.  The  system  of  the 
author,  while  rational,  is  not  “rationalistic,”  but  conforms  closely  to  that 
which  was  so  effective  in  the  hands  of  Heecher,  Finney,  and  Taylor,  a 
generation  ago,  and  which  is  probably  the  dominant  element  in  the 
practical  evangelical  influences  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time. 
Several  of  the  Essays  appeared  originally  in  the  Pihliotiikca  Sacha, 
but  in  this  volume  their  value  is  enhanced  by  their  adjustment  in  a  sys¬ 
tematic  presentation  of  the  author’s  entire  thought. 

The  subjects  treated  are  :  “The  .Supreme  Law  of  the  Moral  World”; 
“Divine  Limitations’’;  “  The  Emotional  and  Ethical  in  Religion  ";  “Free 
Agency  and  Divine  Sovereignty  Reconciled”;  “The  Westminster  Con¬ 
fession  Examined”;  “Fairchild’s  Elements  of  Theology”;  “Tlie  Reason 
in  Revealed  Religion”;  “  Morality  and  Religion,  how  do  they  Differ”; 

“  Woman’s  Sphere  and  Duties”;  “The  Inspiration  and  Inerrancy  of  the 
Sacred  Scrii)tures ”;  and  “The  Unity  of  Christendom.”  Adecjuately  to 
set  forth  the  good  things  in  the  volume,  we  should  be  compelled  to  re¬ 
produce  it  all,  for  it  is  full  of  sound  doctrine  and  argument  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end. 

The  Agnostic  Gospel:  A  Review  of  Huxley  on  the  Hible;  with  re¬ 
lated  Essays.  IW  Henkv  Wehster  Parker,  late  Professor  of  Nat¬ 
ural  Science  in  Iowa  College,  author  of  “The  Spirit  of  Beauty,”  etc. 
Pp.  216.  New  York:  John  B.  Alden.  1896. 

Professor  Parker  lays  the  religious  world  under  a  deep  debt  of  grati¬ 
tude  in  the  preparation  of  this  little  volume.  Three  or  four  of  the 
Essays  have  already  appeared  in  one  or  other  of  the  prominent  periodi¬ 
cals  of  the  day;  one  on  “  F'alse  Revelations  of  the  Unseen”  having 
appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra.  In  this  and  other 
articles  the  author  has  established  a  high  reputation  for  profound  insight 
into  nature  and  its  relations  to  the  life  of  man.  In  two  extended  chap- 
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ters  in  the  present  volume,  reviewing  the  writings  of  Professor  Huxley, 
so  far  as  they  bear  upon  religious  thought.  Professor  Parker  has  the 
advantage  of  being  himself  an  accomplished  student  of  natural  history. 
This,  with  his  keen  appreciation  of  the  religious  evidences  of  Christianity, 
and  his  racy  style  make  him  easily  the  match  of  the  eminent  English 
“acrobat,”  for  such  he  regards  Professor  Huxley  to  be.  In  this  thorough 
and  caustic  yet  appreciative  review  the  reader  will  see  Mr.  Huxley  in  a 
new,  and  we  think  a  correct  light.  The  author  does  not  believe  that 
Huxley  was  as  serious  as  most  people  have  taken  him  to  be;  but  that  he 
loved  discussion  for  its  own  sake;  and  enjoyed  the  humor  of  landing 
controversialists  in  a  paradox,  while  he  was  about  as  severe  in  his  casti¬ 
gations  of  infidels  as  he  was  of  the  orthodox.  We  know  of  no  keener 
corrective  of  modern  scientific  infidelity  than  this  little  volume  of  Pro- 
fess(jr  Parker. 

Dakwi.v  ano  aftkr  Dakwin,  An  Exposition  of  the  Darwinian  Thei'ry 
and  a  Discussion  of  Post-Darwinian  Questions.  By  George  John 
Romanes,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  In  two  volumes.  I.  The  Dar¬ 
winian  Theory.  Pp.  xiv,  460.  II.  Post-Darwinian  Questions: 
Heredity  and  Utility.  Pp.  x,  344.  Chicago:  The  Open  Court 
Publishing  Co.  1895.  $3.00  net. 

A  peculiar  pathos  attends  the  publication  of  these  last  volumes  of 
their  distinguished  author.  In  more  senses  than  one  they  are  the  crown¬ 
ing  work  of  his  life.  Not  only  do  they  contain  the  ripest  results  of  his 
deep  study  of  the  evolutionary  problem,  but  he  was  actually  at  work 
upon  them  almost  to  the  very  day  of  his  death.  This  fact  it  is  well  to 
keep  in  mind,  in  order  to  have  an  answer  in  readiness  for  those  who 
would  say  that  the  author’s  return  to  the  religious  faith  of  his  childhood 
was  the  result  of  a  decay  of  his  mental  powers.  On  the  contrary,  the 
clear  indications  of  Professor  Romanes’  return  to  the  Christian  faith  be¬ 
gan  to  show  themselves  some  years  before  his  death,  while  his  last  work 
upon  these  volumes  shows  that  his  mental  vision  was  undimmed  to  the 
last. 

These  volumes  contain,  with  ample  illustrations,  a  full  statement  of 
the  argument  for  the  derivative  origin  of  species  as  it  was  developed  by 
Darwin,  and  as  it  has  been  increased  by  his  followers.  In  no  other  work 
is  the  argument  so  convincingly  stated  and  so  clearly  illustrated.  The 
work  fully  justifies  the  reputation  which  the  author  obtained  of  being  the 
most  authoritative  expounder  of  Darwinism  since  Darwin’s  death. 

.  The  second  volume  is  largely  occupied  in  setting  forth  the  deficiencies 
of  the  original  Darwinian  theory,  and  of  bringing  out  into  clear  light  the 
agencies,  in  addition  to  natural  selection,  which  have  been  concerned  in 
the  development  of  species.  In  this  part  of  the  work  the  author  comes 
in  conflict  with  Weismann  and  Wallace,  both  of  whom  out-darwin 
Darwin  in  their  dependence  upon  natural  selection,  and  systematically 
Ignore  elements  in  the  problem  to  which  Darwin  was  more  and  more  in- 
VOL.  LIII,  NO.  210.  13 
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dined  to  give  weight.  "Darwin  stoutly  resisted  the  doctrine  that 
natural  selection  was  to  be  regarded  as  the  only  cause  of  organic  evolu¬ 
tion ’’ (ii.  2).  Darwin  held  that,  while  natural  selection  was  the  main 
means  of  modification,  it  was,  nevertheless,  not  the  only  means.  The  in¬ 
heritance  of  acquired  characteristics  was  regarded  by  him  as  an  impor¬ 
tant  cofactor,  as  also  were  "the  direct  action  of  external  conditions,  and 
variations  which  seem  to  us  in  our  ignorance  to  arise  spontaneously” 
(ii.  8).  He  also  admitted  that  the  principle  of  utility  was  far  from  being 
universal  in  securing  the  preservation  of  variations.  He  admitted  also 
that  cross-sterility  of  the  species  cannot  possibly  be  due  to  natural 
selection. 

The  last  labor  of  Romanes  was  largely  devoted  to  setting  forth  the 
power  of  these  ad«litional  factors  and  to  showing  the  direct  influence  of 
climate,  food,  sexual  selection,  isolation,  and  the  laws  of  growth  in  affect¬ 
ing  the  problem  of  organic  evolution.  It  is  in  this  discussion  that  Mr. 
Romanes  was  so  largely  assisted  by  the  remarkable  collections  and  the 
profound  speculations  of  Rev.  John  T.  Gulick,  to  whose  work  reference 
was  made  in  the  January  number  of  the  Hihliothicca  Sacha.  No  stu¬ 
dent  of  the  subject  can  afford  to  neglect  these  last  volumes  of  Dr. 
Romanes. 

Lights  and  Shadows  of  Church  Life.  Hv  John  Stoughton,  D.  D. 
Pj).  xiv,  394.  New  York:  A.  S.  liarnes  &  Co.  1895. 

The  venerable  author  has  given  us  in  this  volume  the  ripest  fruits  of 
lifelong  studies  concerning  the  early  development  of  Christianity  during 
the  first  six  centuries.  The  reader  will  find  it  full  of  accurate  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  development  of  ecclesiastical  institutions  in  the  early 
church,  as  well  as  of  theological  thought  and  Christian  life,  Though 
writing  from  the  standpoint  of  a  Congregationalist,  the  author’s  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  subject  is  so  impartial  that  it  has  warmly  commended  itself 
to  leading  Episcopalian  scholars.  A  perusal  of  the  volume  will  be  found 
not  only  a  pleasant  task,  on  account  of  its  charm  of  style,  but  the  means 
of  giving  the  reader  a  clear  and  vivid  conception  of  life  and  thought  dur¬ 
ing  the  formative  period  of  Christian  history. 

The  Ancient  Egyptian  Doctrine  of  the  Lmmortality  of  the 
Soul.  Hy  Alfred  Wiede.mann,  D.  Ph.,  Professor  of  Oriental  Lan¬ 
guages  at  the  University  of  Bonn,  author  of  "./Egyi)tische  Geschichte,” 
"  Die  Religion  der  Alten  /Egypter,”  "  Herodot’s  Zweites  Buch.” 
With  twenty-one  illustrations,  rp.  xi,  71.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons;  Lonaon:  H.  Grevel  &  Co.  1895. 

This  elegantly  illustrated  little  volume  gives  the  reader  the  clearest 
and  fullest  account  of  the  Egyptian  doctrine  concerning  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  which  is  to  be  found  in  any  language  within  the  same  com¬ 
pass.  The  text  is  accompanied  by  full  notes  containing  references  to 
literature.  The  illustrations  are  numerous. 
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CoLLf:GE  Sermons.  By  the  late  Benjamin  Jowett,  M.  A.,  Master  of 
Balliol  College.  Edited  by  the  very  Rev.  the  Hon.  VV.  H.  Fremantle, 
M.  A.,  Dean  of  Ripon.  Pp.  xvi,  348.  New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co. 
1895.  ?2.oo. 

These  sermons  of  the  distinguished  Professor  of  Greek  in  Oxford  will 
be  a  delight  to  all  serious  and  thoughtful  readers.  The  style  is  simple 
and  direct,  the  subjects  arc  varied  and  important;  and  the  lessons  en¬ 
forced  are  of  the  most  practical  character.  In  reading  them  one  has  the 
satisfaction  of  feeling  that  he  is  in  contact  with  a  master  mind,  whose 
heart  is  as  simple  as  that  of  a  child,  but  whose  range  of  thought  is  vast, 
so  that  he  can  write  down  upon  all  the  subjects  of  which  he  treats.  Alto¬ 
gether  it  is  a  noteworthy  volume  of  p.ermanent  interest. 

History  for  Ready  Reference.  By  J.  N.  Earned.  With  Numer¬ 
ous  Historical  Maps  from  Original  Studies  and  Drawings  by  Alan  C. 
Keiley.  In  Five  Volumes.  Vol.  IVE  NiC/EA — Tunis.  Pp.  769. 
Vol.  V'.  Tunnage — Zyf,  and  Supplement.  Pp.  807.  Springfield, 
Mass :  The  C.  A.  Nichols  Co.;  Boston:  Chas.  Jacobus.  §5.00  and 
upward,  per  volume. 

This  magnificent  work  is  now  complete,  and  within  a  few  months  of 
the  publication  of  the  first  volume.  When  we  remember  the  painful 
dragging  along  of  some  works  of  reference,  so  that  the  matter  in  the  ear¬ 
lier  volumes  is  old  by  the  time  the  last  is  published,  we  are  moved  to 
congratulate  subscribers  for  this  work  that  it  has  been  put  through  the 
press  with  such  rapidity  and  care.  At  the  same  time,  so  fast  is  history 
made,  that  a  supplement  is  here  necessary,  in  which  "  Africa  ”  finds  liber¬ 
al  space,  with  a  fine  chronological  list  of  explorations;  “Arctic’’  is  simi¬ 
larly  treated  and  brought  down  to  i8<j5;  and  “Corea”  includes  the  recent 
war  to  the  12th  of  February  in  that  year.  A  supplementary  article  on 
“Germany’’  is  largely  made  up  of  translations  made  for  this  work,  and 
even  “Egypt”  and  the  “Crusades”  get  some  additional  side-lights. 

Turning  from  the  suppiement  to  the  body  of  the  work,  one  is  struck  at 
once  with  the  article  on  “  United  States”  in  the  last  volume.  It  contains 
four  hundred  and  twenty-three  large  double-column  pages.  It  contains 
more  original  matter  than  many  of  the  articles,  but  also  quotes  at  length, 
not  only  authorities,  but  original  documents, — the  text  of  the  Stamp  Act, 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  other  important  but  relatively  unfa¬ 
miliar  documents,  being  (juoted  entire,  as  well  as  the  Nullification  law  of 
•832,  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts,  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  and  the  gist  of 
the  Bred  Scott  decision.  The  arrangement  is  chronological,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  each  decade  is  given  a  summary  of  the  census  by  States. 
It  is  interesting  to  notice  in  these  tables  the  decline  of  slavery  in  the 
North:  in  1830  every  Northern  State  but  one  having  slaves — though  Mass¬ 
achusetts  had  only  one, — and  the  total  in  thirteen  Northern  States  was 
3.5^  as  compared  with  about  2,000,000  in  fourteen  Southern  States; 
'vhile  in  1840  four  Northern  States  had  no  slaves,  and  the  total  was  only 
hi29,  Ohio  having  three  of  the  number,  as  compared  with  2,486,326  in 
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the  South;  and  in  1850  one  only  of  the  Northern  States,  New  Jersey,  had 
slaves,  in  number  236,  against  3,204,051  in  the  South.  We  do  not  know 
in  what  history  of  the  United  States  the  information  most  likely  to  he 
wanted  can  be  so  readily  found  as  here.  In  the  battles  of  the  Civil  War 
the  work  is  faithfully  done,  and  the  result  will  prove  highly’satisfactory. 
We  cannot  speak  at  length  of  other  articles,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for 
us  to  repeat  what  we  have  previously  said  about  the  merit  of  the  work. 
It  deserves  praise  in  the  superlative  degree,  and  we  heartily  commend 
the  plan  and  the  result. 

Knowledge  and  Culture.  Hy  Henry  Matson,  author  of  “Refer¬ 
ences  for  Literary  Workers,”  etc.  Pp.  170.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg 
&  Co.  1895.  75  cents. 

The  author  of  the  very  useful  volume  entitled  “  References  for  Literary 
Workers”  has  sui)plemented  this  work  by  the  present  profoundly  phil¬ 
osophical  and  practical  discussion  of  the  significance  (jf  education  and 
of  the  processes  by  which  its  aims  can  be  most  successfully  attained 
The  bt)ok  is  valuable  both  for  the  stimulus  of  its  compact  thought  and 
for  the  wisdom  of  its  practical  suggestions. 

Greenland  Icefields,  and  Life  in  the  North  Atlantic.  With  a 
New  Discussion  of  the  Causes  of  the  Ice  Age.  By  G.  Frederick 
Wright,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  F.  G.  S.  A.,  author  of  “The  Ice  Age  in  North 
America,”  etc.,  and  Warren  Ufham,  A.  M.,  F.  G.  S.  A.,  late  of  the 
Geological  .Survey  of  New  Hampshire,  Minnesota,  and  the  United 
States.  With  numerous  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Pp.  xv,  407.  New 
York:  D.  Api)leton  &  Co.  1896.  $2.00. 

This  handsome  volume,  whose  numerous  pictures  are  real  illustrations, 
addresses  a  wide  variety  of  readers.  The  personal  experiences  on  the 
ill-starred  Miranda  and  the  tales  from  other  voyagers  make  it  a  graphic 
book  of  travels.  The  expert  authors  give  a  full  account  of  the  phenom¬ 
ena  and  effects  of  present  and  past  glaciers  in  the  Greenlnnd  region  and 
of  glacial  theory.  For  the  naturalist  there  is  a  compendious  account  of 
the  flora  and  fauna  of  Greetdand.  To  us  the  most  attractive  parts  are 
the  illustrations  of  sociology  from  Eskimo  life  and  the  remarkable  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  power  of  Christian  missions.  w.  E.  c.  w. 

The  F3mpire  of  the  Ptolemies.  By  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  Fellow,  etc.,  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin;  author  of  “  Prolegomena  to  Ancient  History,” 
etc.  Pp.  XXV,  533.  London  and  New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.  1895. 
$3-5o. 

In  this  volume  Professor  Mahaffy  has  compressed  into  a  single  volume 
of  550  pages  the  history  of  this  important  period,  so  closely  related  to  the 
development  of  Christianity.  Everything  which  modern  investigation 
has  done  to  throw  light  upon  the  subject  is  skillfully  wrought  into  an  at¬ 
tractive  narrative.  An  index,  a  minute  chronological  table,  and  abundant 
footnotes,  with  occasional  reproduction  of  original  documents,  render  the 
book  serviceable  in  the  highest  degree. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

The  Book  of  Deuteronomy.  (The  Expositor’s  Bible.)  By  Andrew 
Harper,  B.  D.  Bp.  xii,  491.  New  York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son. 
1895.  Si. 50. 

The  Song  of  Solomon  and  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah.  (The 
Expositor’s  Bible.)  By  Walter  F.  Adenev,  M.  A.  Pp.  viii,  346. 
The  .Same.  1895.  Si. 50. 

Christianity  V  indicated  by  its  Ene.mies.  By  Daniel  Dorches¬ 
ter,  D.  D.  Pp.  187.  New  York:  Hunt  &  Eaton;  Cincinnati:  Cranston 
&  Curts.  1896. 

The  Shorter  Bible,  Chronologically  Arranged;  being  the  Holy  Bible 
abridged;  and  with  its  Writings  synchronized,  for  Popular  Reading. 
By  I.ucY  Rider  Meyer,  A.  .M.  With  an  Introduction  by  Bishop 
John  H.  Vincent.  Pp.  xxxi,  963.  The  Same.  i8<>5. 

The  Prophets  of  Israel.  Popular  Sketches  from  Old  Testament 
History.  By  Carl  Heinrich  Cornill.  Translated  by  Sutton  F. 
Corkran.  Pp.  xiv,  194.  Chicago:  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co. 
1895.  Si. 00. 

Lectures  on  Christian  Ethics.  By  Rev.  Cornelius  Walker,  D. 

D.  Pp.  vi,  158.  New  York:  Thomas  Whittaker,  1895. 

A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Com.mentary  on  the  Gospel  accord¬ 
ing  to  St.  Mark.  (The  International  Critical  Commentary.)  By  the 
Rev.  Ezra  P.  Gould,  S.  T.  D.  Pp.  Iv,  317.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner’s  .Sons.  1896.  S2.50  net. 

The  Jewish  .Scriptures.  The  Books  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
Light  of  their  Origin  and  History.  By  A.mos  Kidder  Fiske.  Pp. 
xiv,  3<)0.  The  Same.  1896.  Si. 50. 

The  Whence  AND  THE  Whither  of  Man.  A  Brief  History  of  his 
Origin  and  Development  through  Conformity  to  Environment.  Being 
the  .Morse  Lectures  of  1896.  By  John  M.  'I'yler.  Pp.  xv,  312.  The 
Same.  i8fy5.  Si.75. 

The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Immortality.  By  Stewart  D.  F. 

Salmond.  Pp.  xii,  703.  Imported  by  the  Same.  SS.oonet. 

The  Egypt  of  the  Hebrews  and  Herodotos.  By  the  Rev.  A.  H. 

Sayce.  Pp.  xvi,  342.  New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.  1895.  S2.00. 
The  Works  of  Joseph  Butler,  I).  C.  L.,  sometime  Lord  Bishop  of 
Durham.  Divided  into  Sections;  with  Sectional  Headings;  an  Index 
to  each  Volume;  and  some  Occasional  Ntites;  also  Prefatory  Matter. 
Edited  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone.  In  two  volumes.  Vol. 
1.  I  hk  Analogy  of  Religion.  Pp.  xxxvii,  461.  Vol.  11.  Ser¬ 
mons.  Pp.  X,  464.  The  Same.  1896.  S7.00. 

Outlines  OF  Church  HiSTORy.  By  Rudolf  Sohm.  Translated  by 
Miss  .May  Sinclair.  With  a  Preface  by  Professor  H.  M.  Gwatkin,  M. 
A.  Pp.  xii,  254.  The  same.  1895.  Si. 10. 

The  Greater  Life  AND  Work  of  Chrlst.  By  Alexander  Pat¬ 
terson.  .  Pp.  408.  Chicago,  New  York,  and  Toronto:  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Co.  1896.  Si. 50. 

The  Indwelling  Christ.  By  James  M.  Campbell.  Pp.  178.  The 
Same.  1895.  Si. 00.*, 

The  .Master’s  Indwelli.ng.  By  Rev.  Andrew  Murray.  Pp.  180. 
The  Same.  1896.  75  cents. 

The  Life  of  Jesus  Christ.  By  Rev.  Ja.mes  Stalker.  New  and 
Revisetl  Edition.  Pp.  167.  The  .Same.  60  cents. 

How  TO  Study  the  Bible  for  Greatest  Profit.  By  R.  A.  Tor- 
Rey.  Pp.  121.  The  .Same.  189S.  75  cents. 


WRITERS  IN  THE  APRIL  BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA. 


Jamks  Monroe  (^The  Divine  OHt^in  of  the  Relii^ion  of  the  Bible), 
born,  Plainfield,  Conn.,  1821  ;  early  education  at  Plainfield  Academy; 
for  several  years  a  teacher  and  antislavery  lecturer ;  was  graduated 
from  Oberlin  College,  1846,  and  Oberlin  Theological  Seminary,  1849; 
Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles-Lettres  at  Oberlin,  1849-62  ;  member  of 
the  Ohio  Legislature,  1855-62,  being  President  of  the  Senate,  1861-62; 
United  States  Consul  at  Rio  Janeiro,  1862-70 ;  member  of  Congress, 
1870-81  ;  Professor  of  Political  Science  and  Modern  History  in  Oberlin, 
since  1883. 

Walter  Robert  Betteriooe  {The  Builders  of  the  Second  Temple), 
born,  Uec.  16,  1863;  A.  B.,  Rochester  University,  1888;  Rochester  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  1891  ;  Assistant  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  Rochester  The¬ 
ological  Seminary,  1891.  Now  on  a  year’s  leave  of  absence  studying  in 
Berlin  University. 

Fra.nk  Hugh  F'oster  {Studies  in  Christology).  See  “Writers  in  the 
April  Bibliotheca  Sacra"  for  1895. 

George  Francis  Greene  ( What  the  Worhint^  Classes  Owe  to 
Christianity),  born  in  North  Greenbush,  N.  Y.,  1858;  was  graduated 
from  State  Normal  School,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  1876;  Princeton  College,  1882  ; 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  1885;  A.  M.  from  Princeton,  1885;  since 
1885  minister  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Cranford,  N.  J.;  author  of 
various  articles  in  reviews  ;  contributor  to  a  number  of  religious  period¬ 
icals. 

Edward  W.  Be.mis  ( The  Demand  for  More  Money).  See  “  Writers  in 
the  January  Bibliotheca  Sacra.” 

Albert  H.  Plu.mb  {Dr.  Geory^e  A.  Gordon's  Reconstruction  of  Chris¬ 
tian  7'heoloi^y),  grandson  of  Judge  Nathan  Hale  of  Connecticut,  born  in 
Gowanda,  N.  Y.,  1829;  fitted  for  college  at  Oberlin,  O.;  was  graduated 
from  Brown  University  in  President  Wayland’s  last  class,  1855  ;  from 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1858  ;  pastor  of  First  Congregational 
Church,  Chelsea,  Mass.,  1858-72 ;  Walnut  Avenue  Congregational 
Church,  Boston,  since  1872. 

ItS^The  July  number  will  contain  the  comments  of  numerous  scientific 
men  of  high  standing  upon  Professor  Warring’s  article  upon  “The  He¬ 
brew  Cv>smogony,’’  published  in  the  January  number. 
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Haodsoment,  Hlfbest  Urmde,  Faabot  Cycles  of  the 
ysar.Perfeciiou  uf  Cycle  mauuCscture  ioevery  detail. 

HIGHEST  AWARD  WORLD’S  FAIR. 
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ladles*  wheel  made ;  21  lbs.  iguaranteed  for  ITS  lb. 
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Overland  Cycles. 

Highest  Grade  Cycles  at  Popular  Prices. 
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ON  SPECIAL  BARGAIN  CYCLES  boiiL 
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wd  land  and  Special  Bargain  llsta  free.  No.  13  Acms,  24  Inch,  Boys*,  cushion- . .  M 

OUB  SUPERIOR  INDUCEMENTS  bring  us  orders  from  every  5ute.  Territory  and  larga 
city  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  front  many  foreign  conntries. 
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BOOKS  ON  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT. 


Invaluable  to  all  who  are 
Interested  in  Municipal  Refortn, 


By  Dr.  Albert  Shaw. 


Municipal  Government  in  Orest 
Britain. 

8vo,  385  p.iges,  full  index,  $2.00. 

I'his  work  has  attracted  greater  atten¬ 
tion  and  won  more  favorable  opinions 
than  any  other  volume  ever  issued  on 
the  subject  of  the  government  of  cities. 
It  h.'ts  become  a  standard  in  Great 
Britain  as  well  as  in  America. 


Municipal  Government  In  Conti¬ 
nental  Europe. 

8vo,  500  pages,  full  index,  fa.oo. 

"No  student  of  municipal  institutions 
can  afford  to  overlook  it.  For  it  there  is 
no  substitute  in  English,  and,  .so  far  as 
we  know,  there  is  none  in  any  other  lan¬ 
guage.'’ — New  York  Sun, 


.  "Dr.  Shaw  has  made  the  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  problems  of  mod¬ 
ern  municipal  government  which  has  thus  far  been  made  by  any  writer.” — I'rqf.  Ed¬ 
mund  y.  yames.  President  American  Academy  0/  Political  and  Social  Science. 
The  above  are  sold  by  all  booksellers  or  sent  post-paid  by  the  publishers  on  receipt  of  price, 

THE  CENTURY  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 
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Professor  G.  Frederick  Wright’s  Books  sent  postpaid  as 

follows,  each 

Greenland  Icefields . $1,70 

Man  and  the  Glacial  Period  (second  edition) . $1.50 

Ice  Age  in  North  America  (third  edition) . $4.00 

Thie  'Three  for  $7.00 


Mr.  A.  O.  COMINGS, 

37  W.  College  St.  Oberlin,  O. 


